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INTRODUCTION. 


I. The Tiiheefolt) Appeal of these Classic Tales. 

four tales included in this volume claim 

X attention on at least tteee distinct grounds— as 
entertainments, as documents, and as landmarks. 

1. As enfevtammentSy for tales which have been read, 
not as a duty but for pleasure, hy so many generations, 
would seem to have as much promise of delight to us 
as the ‘‘newest books’* in the circulating libraries; and 
though it is not likely that all these tales will give 
equal pleasure to all twentieth century readers, yet 
they arc so varied in their appeal that no reader of 
to-day could here fail to find something to his mind 
in even the idlest hour. Whatever else may bo the 
purpose of prose fiction, we are all agreed thg,t its 
primary object is to please; and from that rudimentary 
standpoint this book may fairly claim to have, some- 
thing for all tastes. 

2. As documents f because these tales illustrate in 
divers ways the manners, tastes, and 'ideas of an age 
which has been, and still is, regarded with curiously 
different eyes by different types of mind — for example, 
Voltaire, Carlyle, Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson. In Johnson’s “ Rasselas ’’ we have a kind of 
eighteenth century “Pilgrim’s Progress,” having as 
its burden the vain pursuit of 'mortal happiness rather 
than the triumphant pilgrimage towards immortal joy; 
and^as its method a reasonable but sturdy morality 
rather than a religious fervour. But, of course, though 
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these two books are “typical ” each of its own period, 
,they were the predominant, not the only, types; there 
was a Chillingworth in the days of Bunyan, there 
were Wesleys and a Whitefield in the days’of Johnson. 

In Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” on the other 
hand, we have not the moral beliefs of an unbending 
Englishman, but a sympathetic picture of English 
rural life by an imaginative Irishman; and whatever 
fault may be found with the actual composition of the 
picture, there can be no doubt as to the liveliness and 
life-likeness both of the vast majority of the human 
figures and of the background. 

Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey ” gives us highly 
individual thumb-nail sketches of episodes which 
occurred, or might have occurred, in the course of a 
short tour in France, and anecdotes suggested by such 
episodes: over and above the intrinsic charm of their 
humour, piquancy, and waywardness, these sketches 
show us how France and Frenchmen impressed a 
. sympathetic Englishman in times when the normal 
I attitude of the two states, and of the two nations, tov)ne 
1 another, was one of hostility and suspicion. The book 
was written at a time when Chatham and Choiseul 
(who, comes incidentally into the tale, pp. 343-355) 
were eagerly looking out for weak places in each 
other’^ armour; and the journey* itself is presumably 
supposed to take place during the Seven Years’ War. 
Now to the average Englishman the most abiding 
and familiar memento of that struggle is neither 
Wolfe nor Wandiwash, Quebec nor Quiberon, but 
I David Garrick’s sea-song, “Hearts of Oak.” In 
thinking of the course of the relations between England 
and France it is well to remember that the boasting and 
scorn of Garrick’s song is, roughly speaking, con- 
temporary with Sterne^s opening and much-quoted 
sentencCi: “ They order this matter better in France.” 

Finally, Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto ” differs from 
its comnanions in this book in giving us not “the 
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eighteenth century on itself,” but one view held^in 
the eighteenth century about the Middle. Ages. In 
taking an ipterest in that period, Walpole resembled 
not a few of his contemporaries, in particular, the poets 
[Gray and Chatterton, and the historians Gibbon and 
/Bober tson; and though he falls short of some of these 
in knowledge and of others in sympathy, yet in the 
corabihation of those two needful qualities he may 
fitly be considered the equal of any of them. Walpole’s 
“ Castle of Otranto,” like Bishop Percy’s “Keliques of 
Ancient English Poetry ” — which was published in the 
following year — was at once ^a symptom and a .cause of 
that change in the tastes of our ancestors which a 
modern critic has aptly styled “ The Eenascence of 
Wonder.”' 

8. As landmarks. It has become a commonplace 
that the^qvel has had three distinguishable births, in 
England — Elizabethan, Early Georgian, and Later 
Georgian. The firat birth — when we have side by side 
the^ courtly romances of Lyly and Sidney, and the 
realistic novels of Greene and Nash — was smothered by 
the greater contemporary vogue of poetry and drama; 
and its products are of little interest, save to the 
professed student of language and literature. ‘Then, 
after the seventeenth century — in which such prose 
fiction as was produced took for the most part the form 
of long-winded “heroic romances” — we have the period 
commonly labelled in literary histories as “ Kise of the 
Novel,” and marked by the great names of Defoe, 
Eichardson,. Fielding, and Smollett. F inall y; after a 
period of curious and varied experiments (of which the 
most buoyant are the present “ Classic Tales ”), wo 
have ^tha re-creation of both romance and novel (in 
the mqre specific senses) at, the hands of Sir Walter 

J For the interpretation of this phrase see the article (bearing 
thelitle) by its inventor, Mr, Theodore Watts-Dunton, prefixed 
to the third volume of the 1901-8 edition of ** 0hambers*8 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature.” 
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Scott, and his more domestic women-contemporaries, 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen. From them is 
descended — or are we to say “ evolved the novel of 

our own day. 

n. The Significance of the Title, Classic Tales.” 

The expansion, and consequent correction, of this 
bald summary must be left to the historians of English 
literature in general, or of the novel in particular: in 
this place we are concerned only with the period marked 
by the four stories embraced in the present volume. 

And first, a wwd or two about the title and com- 
position of this volume. In the first edition of “ Classic 
Tales,” published in ‘‘Bohn’s Standard Library ” in 
1882, “ Gulliver’s Travels ” was printed between the 
works of Goldsmith and Sterne: in the present edition 
Gulliver has been omitted, and instead there has been 
added Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.” This course 
offers sevefal distinct advantages. The great length 
of “ Gulliver’s Travels ” — which is as long as any two 
of the other four stories — made the original collection 
somewhat too bulky; its wealth of allusion calls for a 
Icertaln amount of commentary and annotation — such 
!as has been provided by Mr. G. R. Dennis in the 
jre-issire in the “ York Library and finally it belongs 
'to an earlier generation than its companions. 

The substitution of Walpole’s arm-chair journey 
into the remote times of “Gothic” antiquity for 
“Gulliver’s travels into several remote regions of the 
world,” makes the volume much more compact and 
coherent, while it retains the qualities which justify the 
retention of the old title, “ Classic Tales.” They are 
j all “Jales ” — more or less straightforward narratives 
I of what 18 alleged to have happened — rather than 
i“ novels** in any of the narrower meanings which 
I have been ascribed to that elastic term. They are all 
I “ cl^assic ” in two senses: they have all some of those 
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qio^lities which keep books alive, and cause other 
generations than those for whom they were wriffen to 
read them for their own sake, and not merely from a 
sense of obligation or a desire for erudition; and they 
are all written with some of that restraint and respect 
for form and tradition which are among the qualities 
connoted by the term classic when contrasted with 
/‘romantic.'’ That the tales are “classics” in the 
former sense is.doubtless more obvious and indisputable 
than that they are “ classic ” in the latter sense. Were 
it possible to make a rigid “ quantitative analysis ” of 
literary works, it might well be found that the classic 
percentage in Johnson’s “ Rasselas ” was considerably 
higher than that of any of its companions in this 
volume, and that the percentage of romantic elements 
in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto^* very nearly balanced 
the percentage of classic elements. In fact, Walpole’s 
I work is mainly interesting as the definite original and 
: precursor of the long line of books which are so 
“ romantic ” as to be distinctively called “ romances 
it was, as Walpole’s own noteworthy prefaces show 
(pp. 893-402), a deliberate and conscious experiment 
in compromise and return to Shakespeare. The tran- 
sitional nature of the book is happily suggested -in the 
advertisement prefixed to the “Elegant Edition” 
published by Joseph Thomas, of London, in 1840, 
where it was called “this first pure Romance in 
classical English.” 


III. The Period of the “ Classic Tales.” 

These four well-named “ Classic Tales ” all belong 
to a single decade (1759-1768), which occupies the 
central position in the eighteenth century and in 
what may be called the Middle Ages of English Prose 
Fi^tipn. . The main facts and dates of that period are 
seP forth in the annexed table of “ Notable Novels of 
the Eighteenth Century” (p. vi). In that table, so 
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far as space and other considerations permitted, an 
attempt has been made to get the same families of 
fiction in the same column; and the general nature 
of each family is indicated by the labels ’prefixed, at 
the foot of each column, to the leading representatives 
of each kind of fiction in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If one the eighteenth century into three 

equal^periods, we find that, in respect of prose fiction, 
each third has a fairly distinct character of its own, 
and is well represented in one or two books still read 
by the majority of educated Englishmen. In the fli^st 
third we have three things :* the fictitious autobiographies 
of Defoe — each giving in a realistic manner the exter- 
nal events in the life of the hero or heroine and each 
professing an edifying purpose; the scenes from actual 
contemporary life and sketches of contemporary char- 
acter contained in the lively papers of Steele and 
Ajddison; and the satiric Kobinsoniad of Dean Swift. 
Two books, of the period, “Eobinson Crusoe*' and 

Gulliver's Travels,” are the most widely read of all 
English, books both within and without the limits of 
English-speaking peoples. 

In Jthe second third of the eighteenth century, we 
have some half dozen great names — none in the 
Thirties, during the peace ministry of Sir Eobert 
; Walpole; Eichardson and EieWing in the Forties; 
Smollett and Johnson in theTPTfties; and in the 
; Sixties Sterne and Goldsmith (to whom may be added 
i for our purposes the younger Walpole). All these had 
i other occupations than writing fiction; but the three 
fir^t-named are distinctively known as “ The ]^unders 
of Jhe English Novel of Life and Manners.” Besides 
considerable differences in temperament and method, 
these three had in common the object of “ holding up 
the mirroy to nature.” Theyjsere^nlL close observers 
of the world around them; and they all strove* to 
preset form for readers pictures of con- 
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temporary life such as the drama afforded to spectatorn. 
As far as one can judge from impressions of a general 
nature, and from the frequency of reprints, the novels 
written by th*ese great novelists are less wideljTEno'wn 
than some of the works and creations of contem- 
porary writers who were not mainly or exclusively 
novelists, and who ‘wrote prose fiction after the deaths 
of Bichardson and Fielding, and during the long 
twenty years of, hack-work which separated the two 
later masterpieces of Smollett — the “Peregrine Pickle*’ 
of 1751 and the “Humphry Clinker” of 1771. These 
are the incidental novelists represented in “Classic 
Tales ” (1759-1768). None of* these tales combine to 
any great extent the main characteristics of the novel — 
life-likeness of the characters, reality in their environ- 
ment, and coherence in the plot; but it may be noted 
that the two tales which have the greatest continuity 
in plot are also those which have proved most tenacious 
in their hold on the public — whether as readers, as in 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” or as writers, as in the 
“ Castle of Otranto.” 

During the last third of the eighteenth century, 
there are really no English fictionists of the first rank 
either in merit or in popularity, with the possible ex- 
ception of Fanny Burney; but there are many books 
of secondary importance whose titles are familiar to 
us and whose contents are of literary interest as con- 
necting links between our middle period of fiction 
(including the “ Classic Tales ”) and the better known 
novelists of the nineteenth century. The general affini- 
ties of these lesser lights are exhibited in our Synoptic 
Table (p. vi); and some further connections are 
indicated in the subjoined more detailed considera- 
tion of our four “ Classic Tales.” 

'• IV. The Nature of the “ Classic Tales.” 

Having now seen something of the antecedents and 
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successors of these “ Classic Tales,” let us look upon 
them one by one. It will be well to take them in the 
order in which they are here printed, rather than in 
the chronological order of their appearance. One 
naturally passes from Johnson to his younger com- 
panion and friend, Goldsmith, and from Goldsmith 
to his contemporary ‘‘humourisft,” Sterne; while 
Walpole, though his romance appeared between 
‘‘Rassolas” and the “Vicar of Wakefield,” is severed 
from his book-companions here not only by his social 
standing, but also by the wholly distinct character of 
his fiction. Moreover, in interposing Goldsmith and 
Sterne between “ the bear ” and the “ fribble ” we are 
but acting in accordance with the wishes of Walpole, 
who says that he “never would be in the least ac- 
quainted with Johnson.” 

1. Rasselas, 1759. Dr. Johnson wrote “Rasselas, 
Prince of Abissinia ” very rapidly in 1759 in order to 
pay the funeral expenses of his mother. It was doubt- 
less the remembrance of an early bit of work in trans- 
lating a French book of travels that led him to place 
the scene of his opening pages in Abyssinia; but his 
Abyssinia has about as much to do with the geo- 
graphical region so termed as Shakespeare's Bohemia 
or Walpole’s Otranto with the “real” places of the 
same.names. Orientalism of a superficial kind was in 
fashion — as is testified by certain well-known works 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Goldsmith; but Dr. 
Johnson was not concerned with the relations between 
East and West but with universal principles of morals. 
So far as fiction is concerned, the happiest and most 
enduring portion of the work is the creation of the 
“Happy Valley” — an illustration of the fact that an 
inaccessible hollow in the land may be as attractive 
as an inaccessible elevation above the surface of the 
water:— ^as witness Sindbad’s Valley of Serpents, the 
'Valley Perilous of Friar Odoric, Mandeville and 
/Bunyan, the robbers haunts in Blackmore’s “Lorna 
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Doone” and Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s “Ricroft of 
'VYithens,’* and the desert-ringed scene of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “ King Solomon’s Mines.” But Johijspn’s 
Happy Valley is a “treasure island” not of mineral 
but of moral values; and the moral which he prizes 
most highly is that expressed in his early poem, “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes ” (1749). As a book taking 
the form of a story, but intended to disseminate philo- 
sophic ideas, “Rasselas” may be classed with the 
almost contemporary “ Candide ” of Voltaire, with the 
earlier dialogues of Plato and Lucian, or the later 
“novels ” indicated in the secgnd column of our table 
under the names of Day, Godwin, and Peacock, or 
with such still later novels as “John Inglesant” and 
“ Marius the Epicurean.” It is needless to say that 
Dr. Johnson’s ^philosophic ideas were not as revolu- 
tionary as those of Godwin, as mystic as those of 
Shorthouse, or as aesthetic as those of Walter Pater. 
Nor was his method purely dialectic like that of Plato 
or Peacock: his characters are not a small group of. 
talkers discussing abstract virtues, but a long line ofi 
different persons giving to their Abyssinian “inter-, 
viewer” the actual experiences of their lives. Dr. 
Johnson was, in fact, not so much a philosopher as a 
moralist, who shared Aristotle’s belief that the end of 
ethics was “ not knowledge but action.” 

2. The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, has something 
in common with “Easselas”: it was .written, or at 
least sold, to supply a pressing need of money; it was 
sold for its author by the author of “ Rasselas”; and 
it has a manifest, though not obtrusive, moral purpose 
(especially in Ch. xxix) and a healthy moral atmo- 
sphere. But it is primarily a story, not a morality; the 
moral is conveyed by describing the conduct of the 
personages in the story and not by reporting their 
own Accounts of their several experiences; and the 
characters are all living and breathing beings, not 
speech-making automata. In “ Rasselas ” all the 
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characters speak early Johnsonese and either enun- 
ciate, or lead up to the enunciation of, Johnsonian 
principles of ethics; but in the “Vicar of Wakefield^* 
the characters are so drawn and differeritiated that we 
remember them, mostly by their names (by no means 
a bad test of individuality in a portrait). Some of 
them we meet elsewhere in Goldsmith: the Vicar 
himself is a repetition of the “ Man in Black of the 
“Citizen of the World** (1762) and ^ foretaste of the 
model parson in the “Deserted Village** (1770)— all 
drawn from Goldsmith's own father; the wanderings 
of the philosophic vagabond (Ch. xxii) are pretty 
certainly based on Goldsmith’s own roamings on the 
Continent, which had previously suggested his poem 
“The Traveller” (1764); and in his description of 
Mrs. Primrose*8 love of display he was'not improbably 
obeying the Sidneian maxim to “ look in his own 
heart and write.” Though typically English in its 
characters and setting, there is that touch of common 
humanity in its story and in the tenderness and 
humour with which it is told which has caused it to 
become the most universally known of all English 
stories for grown-ups, as “Kobinson Crusoe** is for 
children. Naturally a book so loved by readers has 
exercised a great influence on writers; but it has 
affected the spirit rather than the form of fiction. It 
would be unfair if all those who, in retelling the story 
of Job, have made an excessive use of coincidence, 
have wantonly called in the aid of a wealthy and ec- 
centric man or woman as deus ex machma, and have 
huddled their conclusions were to be described as 
imitators of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

3. The Sentimental Journey, 1768. Goldsmith’s 
masterpiece stands by itself because it is so “ordi- 
nary”: Sterne’s masterpiece — for the “Sentimental 
Journey” adds brevity to the merits of “Tristram 
Shandy ” — stands by itself because it is so “ eccentric.” 
For it is Sterne’s eccentricity — his determination to 
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be out of the common, to choose his subjects and 
express his thoughts in his own way and in his 
own order — rather than his ‘‘sentiment” — or readi- 
ness to shed t^ars ^ on the least possible excuse, as in 
the incident of Maria of Moulines (pp, 379-383) — that 
has endeared him to later generations of his own 
countrymen at least. Sterne’s humour, in both senses 
of that term, especially appeals to those who are weary 
of blue-books, logic, common sense, the daily round, 
the common task, and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and especially to the town-haunting person who 
suffers from the Wordsworthian feeling that “the 
world is too much with us,” T)ut is immune to the 
Wordsworthian cure of Nature, and might be irritated 
rather than soothed by Goldsmith’s idyll of country 
life. Among writers Sterne seems especially to attract 
those who are exceptionally self-conscious in the matter 
of style, or who are of a freakish disposition: it is 
obvious, for instance, that Stevenson owes to Sterne 
a great deal more than the Young Man with the Cream 
Tarts (p. 348). As regards the form of this particular 
book, a “Journey,” it is well to remember that there 
were travellers before Sterne and in particular that 
Englishmen had recorded in writing their impressions 
of France long and frequently before the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Sterne himself has an amus- 
ing passage distinguishing between different kinds of 
“ Journeys ” (pp. 286-290); and the young essayist or 
monographer might find many worse subjects than 
the classiffcation of English travellers in France under 
Sterne’s headings. But there can be no doubt that 
Sterne’s method has influenced the accounts of many 
later journeys which were anything but “sentimental”: 
his Journey might well be compared with the previous 
one of Smollett — the person whom he derides as “ Smel- 

^ Ak amusing defence of Sterne's tearfulness is contained in 
tbe dialogue between ** Thackeray and Sterne *’ in H. D. Traill’s 
“ New Lucian ” (1884). 
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fungus (p. 304) — and with such later ones as Moore’s 
“Pudge Family in Paris” (1818); and it may be 
regarded as the direct ancestor of the “ travel fiction ” 
which is especially associated with the names of Ameri- 
can authors such as W. I). Howells, Mark Twain, 
Frank Stockton, and Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

4. Castle of Otranto, 1764.. Horace Walpole’s 
“ Castle of Otranto ” differs from its present com- 
panions in being an attempt not to give a living 
picture of the present but to reconstruct the past. 
That task requires imagination ; and imagination — as 
Charles lieade says in his memorable opening to one 
of the finest of the descendants of Walpole’s work — 
“is so rare a gift.” Walpole lacks imagination; his 
characters are wooden in motive and in action; they 
speak as surely never man spake; and even their 
costumes and scenery are unreal. Nevertheless, the 
“ Castle of Otranto ” deserves the praise of being the 
outcome of a vision of a world beyond and above that 
in which the author himself moved and which he 
described in his letters with a vivacity that would 
never be expected by those who knew him solely in 
his “ Gothic Story.” That what he tried to do was 
what a large number, possibly the majority, of readers 
wanted, is shown both by the popularity of his own 
tale and its many imitations during his lifetime (sug- 
gested in the first column of our table) and by the 
long line of producers of “ historical romances ” and 
“ tales of mystery and imagination.” The ideal at 
which he himself aimed with but indifferent success, 
but which he conceived with great clearness and precis- 
ion in his Preface (p, 337) — “ to blend the two kinds of 
Komance, the Ancient and the Modern ” — was exactly 
that which was realized just half a century later in the 
“ Waverley ” of Sir Walter Scott. 
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V. Some Helps to the Study op “ Classic Tales.” 

Those who read these ** Classic Tales simply and solely to 
while away their leisure may perhaps learn from this Introduction 
which of the tale's is least likely to disappoint them. But those 
who study the tales either as documents or as landmarks need 
something more than can be supplied in this, or any short 
Introduction; and perhaps a (ew hints. as to further reading 
may not be unprofitable. 

1. Biographies. Whether one regards the content or the 
form of the tales, one should know something about our four 
authors and their times. The most generally accessible books 
which treat of all four authors are Mac au lay’s ** Critical and 
Historical Essays,” and Thackeray’s *‘LecIui*es on English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Oentjiry and to these may he 
added two later works — Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes” (3 volumes^ and Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
“ E^nghsh Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century.” 
As regards individual lives, Jolmson and Gold8mith_are briefly 
treated in Me8Brs.*Beirs “ Miniature Series of Great Writers,” 
and more fully in many other forms. The most highly esteemed 
are : Johnson, by Boswell (1791), and Sir Leslie Stephen (“Eng- 
lish Men of Letters ”) ; Goldsmith, by Forster (1849), and Austin 
Dobson (“Great Writers”). St^iiia.has been treated by H. D. 
Traill (“ English Men of Letters”), and Walpole by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. 

2. Social History. For the social conditions of the times in 
which these authors moved, and which for the most part they 
described, the most readily aceessible book is the fif^i volume 
(1714-1815) of the miscellany edited by Messrs. H. D. Traill 'and 
J. S. Mann under the title of “Social England.” The select 
bibliographies there given tell the student where to go for any 
further information he may seek. Those who do not wish to go 
at all deeply into the subject will find all tliat they need in the 
third chapter of MacaulfQr’s “History of England” (describing 
England in 1685) or in the concluding chapter (vol. vii, ch. xxi 
in the Cabinet Edition) of Lecky’s “History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 

8. Literary History. For the place held by these “ Classic 
Tales ” ih literary history, recourse may be had either to general 
or to special histories of literature. Of the general histories of 
English literature, the smaller ones are so numerous that it 
seems invidious to mention one by name: yet for the particular 
purposes of this volume it may be mentioned that ]V(r._H. S. 
PancoSst’s “ Introduction to English Literature ” contains not 
only pithy accounts of the eighteenth century novelists but also 
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^highly snggestiye guidance as to further study, and a useful 
tabular pynopRis of fiction. 

Of the larger histories of English literature, the most deserving 
of mention is the second volume of “ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature” — both for its individual biographies, and 
for tlie masterly introductory essay by Mr. Austin Dobson. 

Special literary histories fall into two main classes: those 
which deal with the special period in which these talea were 
written, and those which deal with the special kind of literature 
(prose fiction) to which they belong. Of the former, Mr. T. 
Seccombe’s “Age of Johnson *’in Messrs. Bell’s “Handbooks of 
English Literature ” is quite indispensable to the student. Of 
the latter. Prof. Walter Ealeigli’s short sketch down to 1814, 
called “ The English Novel,” probably combines the merits of 
brevity and brightness, tdieapness and soundness to the highest 
degree (1894); but it may*profitably be supplemented by later 
and more general works (covering the uinefeeutli century) such 
as W. L. Cross, “Tlie Development of tho English Novel” 
(1899) and P. H. Stoddard, “The Evolution of the Englisli 
Novel!’ (1900).. These throe books deal maihly with the novel 
as a picture of contemporary life and manners : those who are 
specially interested in the fiction that attempts to reconstruct 
the past — in other words the literary progeny of “ The Castle of 
Otranto ” — will find a helpful seloct bibliography appended to 
Mr. Jonathan Nield’s-a<lmirable “Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales ” (J»rd Edition, 1904). 

All these books deal mainly with England ; but English liter- 
ature in the eighteeutli century, and especially the novel, stood 
\m close relations wi(h the Continent, and particularly with 
Frdnce. The study of these relations may be profitably pursued 
liii sucii books as J. II. Millar, “The Mid-Eighteenth Century”' 
(thopiutli of the twelve crown volumes in Professor Saintsbury’s 
“ Periods of European Literature ”), and Lo Breton, “ Le Homan 
au XVIH*' Si^cle.” Except for special students, however, the 
mutual literary, inti ueiice of England and Prance is sufficiently 
brought out in Gu.stave Lanson’s magistral “ Histoire de la 
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RASSELAS, 

PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 

Y e who listan with credulity to the whispers of fancy, 
and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; 
who expect that age will perform- tlie promises of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the present day will be snp- 
j>lied by the morrow j attend to the history of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty Emperor, in 
whose dominions the Father of waters begins his course ; 
whose bounty pours down the streams of plenty, and scat- 
ters over half the world the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended from ago 
to age among the monarch s of the torrid zone, Rasselas 
was confined in a private palace, witli the other sons and 
daughters of Abissinian royalty, till the order of succession 
should call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had 
destined for the residence of the Abissinian princes, was a 
spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on 
every side by mountains, of which the summits overhang 
the middle part. The only passage by which it could be 
entered was a cavern that passed under a rock, of which it 
has long been disputed whether it was the work of nature 
or of human industry. The outlet of the cavern* was con- 
cealed by a thick wood, and the mouth which opened into 
the valley was closed with gates of iron, forged by the 
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artificers of ancient days, so massy, that no man, without 
the help of engines, could open or shut them. 

From tlie mountains on every side rivulets descended, 
that filled all the valley with verdure and. fertility, and 
formed a lake in the middle, inhabited by fish of every 
species, and frequented by every fowl whom nature has 
f taught to dip the wing in water. This lake discharged its 
superfluities by a stream, which entered a dark cleft of the 
mountain on the northern side, and fell with dreadful 
noise from precipice to precipice, till .it was heard no 
more. 

/ The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, 
tlie banks of the brooks^ were diversified with flowers : 
every blast shook spices from tlie rocks, and every month 
dropped fniits upon the ground. All animals that bite 
ithe grass, or browse the shrub, whether wild or tame, 
wandered in this extensive circuit, secured from beasts 
of prey by the mountains which confined them. On one 
part were flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on 
another all the beasts of chase frisking in the lawns: 
the sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the subtle 
monkey frolicking in the trees, and the solemn elephant 
reposing in the shade. All the diversities of the world 
were brought together, the blessings of nature were col- 
lected, and its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants 
with the necessaries of life; and all delights and super- 
fluities were added at the annual visit which the Em- 
peror paid his children, when the iron gate was opened 
to the sound of music; and during eight days, every 
one that resided in the valley was required to propose 
whatever might contribute to make seclusion pleasant, 
to fill up the vacancies of attention, and lessen the te- 
diousness of time. Every desire was immediately granted. 
All the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity; the musicians exerted the power of harmony, 
and the dancers showed , their activity before the princes, 
in hope that they should pass their lives in blissful cap- 
tivity, to which those only were admitted whose .per- 
formance was thought able to add novelty to luxury 
Such was the appearance of security and delight which 
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this retirement afforded, that they to whom it was new 
always desired that it might be perpetual; and as those 
on whom the iron gate had once closed were never suf- 
fered to return, the effect of longer experience could not 
be known. Thus every year produced new schemes of 
delight, and new competitors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about thirty 
paces above the surface of the lake. It was divided into 
many squares or courts, built with greater or less magnifi- 
cence, according. to the rank of those for whom they were 
• designed. The roofs wore turned into arches of massy 
stone, joined by a cement that grew harder by time ; and 
the building stood from centuy- to century, deriding the 
I solstitial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need of 
' reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known to 
none but some .ancient officers, who successively inherited 
the secrets of the place, was built as if Suspicion herself 
had dictated the plan. To every room there was an open 
and secret passage; every square had a communication 
with the rest, either from the upper stories by private 
galleries, or by subterranean passages from the lower 
apartments. Many of the columns had unsuspected cavi-^^ 
ties, in which a long race of monarch s had reposited their' 
treasures. They then closed up the opening with marble, 
which was never to be removed but in the utmost exigen- 
cies of the kingdom ; and recorded their accumulations 
in a book, which was itself concealed in a tower not 
entered but by the Emperor, attended by the Prince who 
stood next in succession. 


CHAPTEE II. 

THE DISCONTENT OP RASSELAS IN THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

H ere the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived only 
to know the soft vi ejssitudes of pleasure and repose, 
attended by all that wer^ skilful to delight, and gratified 
with whatever the senses can enjoy. They wandered in 
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gardens .of fragrance, and slept in the fortresses of se- 
curity. Every art was practised to make them pleased 
inth*their own condition. The Sages who instructed them 
told them of nothing but the miseries of public life, and 
described all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, 
where discord was always raging, and where man preyed 
upon man. To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they were daily entertained with songs, the subject of 
[which was the Happy Valley, Their appetites were excited 
by frequent enumerations of different enjoyments, and 
1 revelry and merriment were the business of every hour, 
|from the dawn of morning to the close of evening. 

These methods were generally successful : few of 
the princes had ever wislfed to enlarge their bounds, but 
passed their lives in full conviction that they had all 
within their reach that art or nature could bestow, and 
pitied those whom nature had excluded from this seat 
of tranquillity, as the sport of chance and the slaves of 
misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at night, 
pleased with each other and with themselves, all but Ras- 
selas, who, in the twenty- sixth year of his age, began to 
withdraw himself from their pastimes and assemblies, and 
to delight in solitary walks and silent meditation. He 
often sat before tables covered with luxury, and forgot to 
taste, the dainties that were placed before him : he rose 
abruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily retired 
beyond the sound of music. His attendants observed the 
changfe, and endeavoured to renew his love of pleasure : he 
neglected their officiousness, repulsed their invitations, 
and spent day after day on the banks of rivulets sheltered 
with trees, where he sometimes listened to the birds in the 
branches, sometimes observed the fish playing in the 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and 
mountains filled with animals, of which some were biting 
the herbage, and some sleeping among the bushes. ' The 
singularity of his humour made him much observed. One 
of the Sages, in whose co'hversation he had formerly de- 
lighted, followed him secretly, in hope of discovering the 
cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, who knew not that* any 
one was near him, having for some time fixed his eyes upon 
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the goats that were browsing among the rocks, began to 
compare their condition with his own. 

What,” said he, “ makes the difEerence between man 
and all the i;iest of the animal creation? Every beast that 
strays beside me has the same corporal necessities with 
myself : he is hungry, and crops the grass ; he is thirsty, 
and drinks the stream ; his thirst and hunger are ap- 
peased ; he is satisfied, and sleeps ; he rises again, and is 
hungry; he is again fed, and is at rest. I am hungry and 
thirsty, like him, but when thirst and hunger cease, I am 
not at rest; I am, like him, pained with want, but am not, 
like him, satisfied with fulness. The intermediate hours 
; are tedious and gloomy : I long again to be hungry, that 
I may again quicken the attelition. The birds peck the 
berries or the corn, and fly away to the groves, where they 
sit in seeming happiness on the branches, and waste their 
lives in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise 
can call the liitanijit and the singer ; but the sounds that 
pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow yet 
more wearisome to-morrow. I can discover in me no 
power of perception which is not glutted with its proper 
, pleasure, yet I do not feel myself delighted. Man surely 
; has some latent sense for which this place affords no 
j gratification ; or he has some desires, distinct from sense, 
i which must be satisfied before he can be happy.” 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the, moon 
rising, walked towards the palace. As ho passed through 
the fields, and saw the animals around him, “ Ye,” said 
he, “ are happy, and need not envy ’ me, that walk thus 
among you, burthened with myself ; nor do I, ye gentle 
beings, envy your felicity; for it is not the felicity of 
man. I have many distresses from which ye are free ; I 
fear pain when I do not feel it : I sometimes shrink at 
evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils anticipated : 
surely the equity of Providence has balanced peculiar suf- 
ferings with peculiar enjoyments.” 

With observations like these the Prince amused himself 
as he returned, uttering them* with a plaintive voice, yet 
with a look that discovered him to feel some cqpaplacehce 
in his own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of the 
miseries of life from consciousness of the delicacy with 
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which he felt, and the eloquence with which he bewailed 
them. He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

O N the next day, his old instructor, imagining that he 
had now made himself acquainted with his disease 
of mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, and officiously 
sought an opportunity of ^conference, which the Prince, 
having long considered him as one whose intellects were 
exhausted, was not very willing to afford. “ Why,” said 
he, “ does this man thus intrude upon mo ? shall I never 
be suffered to forget these lectures which pleased only 
while they were new, and to become new again must be 
forgotten ? ” He then walked into the wood, and com- 
posed himself to his usual meditations ; when, before his 
thoughts had taken any settled form, he perceived his 
pursuer at his side, and was at first prompted by his im- 
patience to go hastily away ; but being unwilling to offend 
a man whom he had once reverenced, and still loved, ho 
invited him to sit down with him on the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to lament the 
change which had been lately observed in the Prince, and 
to inquire why ho so often retired from the pleasures of 
the palace, to loneliness and silence. “ I fly from pleasure,” 
said the Prince, because pleasure has ceased to please : 
I am lonely because I am miserable, and am unwilling to 
cloud with my presence the happiness of others.” — “ You, 
Sir,” said the Sage, “ are the first who has complained of 
misery in the Happy Valley. I hope to convince you that 
your complaints have no real cause. You are here in full 
possession of all the Emperor of Abissinia can bestow ; 
iiere is neither labour to.be endured nor danger to be 
droiided, yet here is all that labour or danger can procure 
or purchase. Look round and tell me which of your wants 
is without supply : if you want nothing, how are you un- 
happy ? ” 
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“ That I want notliing/’ said the Prince, “ or that I 
know not what I want, is the cause of my complaint : if I 
]:ad any known want, I should have a certain wish ; that 
wish would excite endeavour, and I should not then repine 
to see the sun move so slowly towards the western moun- 
tains, or lament when the day breaks, and sleep will no 
longer hide- me from myself. When I see the kids and the 
lambs chasing one another, I fancy that I should be happy 
if I had something to pursue. But, possessing all that I 
can want, I find. one day and one hour exactly like another, 
except that the latter is still more tedious than the former. 
Let your experience inform me how the day may now seem 
as short as in my childhood, while nature was yet fresh, 
and every moment showed me what I never had observed 
before. I have already enjoyed too much : give me some- 
thing to desire.’* The old man was surprised at this now 
species of affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was 
unwilling to be silent. “ Sir,” said he, “ if you had seen 
the miseries of the world, you would know how to value 
your present state.” — Now,” said the Prince, “ you have 
given me something to desire: I shall long to see the 
miseries of the world, since the sight of them is necessary 
to happiness.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

A t this time the sound of music proclaimed the hour of 
repast, and the conversation was concluded. The 
old man went away sufficiently discontented tet^find that 
his reasonings had produced the only conclusionswhich 
they were intended to prevent. But in the decline or life, 
shame and grief are of short duration ; whether it bo that 
wo bear easily what we have borne long ; or that, finding 
ourselves in age less regarded,, we less regard others ; or, 
that we look with slight regard upon afflictions, to which 
we know that the hand of Death is about to put- an end. 

The Prince, whose views were extended to a wider space, 
could not speedily quiet his emotions. Ho had been before 
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terrified at the length of life which nature promised him, 
because he considered that in a long time much must be 
sndured : he now rejoiced in his youth, because in many 
f^rs. much might be done. This first beam pf hope that 
bad been ever darted into his mind rekindled youth in his 
cheeks, and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he knew not 
yet, with distinctness, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial ; but, con- 
sidering himself as master of a secret stock of liappiness, 
which he could only enjoy by concealing it, he affected to 
be busy in all the schemes of diversion, and endeavoured 
to make others pleased with the state of which he himself 
was weary. But pleasures "never can be so multiplied or 
continued as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend without suspicion in solitary ^Jiought. The 
load of life was much lightened ; he went eagerly into the 
I assemblies, because he supposed the frequency of his pre- 
I sence necessary to the success of his purposes ; he retired 
gladly to privacy, because he had now a subject of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself that 
^world which he had never seen ; to place himself in various 
'conditions ; to be entangled in imaginary difficulties, and 
to be engaged in wild adventures: but his benevolence 
always terminated his projects in the relief of distress, the 
detection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the dif- 
fusion of happiness. 

Thus’ passed twenty months of the life of Rasselas. He 
busied himself so intensely in visionary bustle, that he for- 
got his real solitude ; and, amidst hourly preparations for 
the various incidents of human affairs, neglected to con- 
sider by what means he should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned to him- 
self an orphan virgin robbed of her little portion by a 
treacherous lover, and crying after him for restitution and 
redress. So strongly was the image impressed upon his 
mind, that he started up in the maid*s defence, and ran 
forward to seize the plunderer with all the eagerness, of 
real pursuit. Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt. 
Rasselas could not catch the fugitive with his utmost 
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efforts; but, resolring to weary, by perseverance, him 
whom he could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till 
the foot of the mountain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his own use- 
less impetuosity. Then raising his eyes to the mountain, 
“ This,” said he, “ is the fatal obstacle that hinders at 
once the enjoyment of pleasure and the exercise of virtue. 
How long is it thjj,t my hopes and wishes have flown be- 
yond this boundary of my life, which yet I never have 
attempted to surmount ! ” — Struck with this reflection, he 
sat down to mifse, and remembered, that since he first re- 
solved to escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He now felt a degree 
of regret with which he had never been before acquainted. 
He considered how much might have been done in the 
time which had 23assed, and left nothing real behind it. 
He compared twenty months with the life of man. — “ In 
life,” said be, *** is not to be counted the ignorance of in- 
fancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before we are 
able to think, and we soon cease from the power of acting. 
The true period of human existence may be reasonably 
estimated at forty years, of which I have mused away the 
four-and- twentieth part. What I have lost was certain, 
for I have certainly possessed it ; but of twenty months to 
come who can assure me ? ” 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him deeply, 
and he was long before he could be reconciled to himself. 
“The rest of my time,” said he, “has been lost by the 
crime or folly of my ancestors, and the absurd institutions 
of my country ; I remember it with disgust, yet without 
remorse : but the mouths that have passed since new light 
darted into my soul, since I formed a scheme of reasonable 
felicity, have been squandered by my own fault. I have 
lost that which can never be restored : I have seen the sun 
rise and set for twenty months, an idle gazer on the light 
of heaven. In this time the birds have left the nest of 
their mother, and committed themselves to the woods and 
bo the skies ; the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in quest of independent sus- 
tenance. I only have made no advances, but am still help- 
less and ignorant. The moon, by more than twenty changes. 
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admonished me of the flux of life : the stream that rolled 
before my feet upbraided my inactivity. I sat feasting on 
intellectual luxury, regardless alike of the exam2)les of the 
earth and the instructions of the planets. Twenty months 
are 2)ast, who shall restore them ? ** 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his mind : 
he passed four months in resolving to lose no more time in 
idle resolves, and was awakened to more, vigorous exertion, 
by hearing a maid, who had broken a 2>orcelain cup, re- 
mark, that what cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Easselas reproacl>ed himself that 
he had not discovered it ; having not known, or not con- 
sidered, how many useful hints are obtained by chance, 
and how often the mind, berried by her own ardour to 
distant views, neglects the truths that lie 023 ened before 
her. He, for a few hours, regretted his regret, and from 
that time bent his whole mind upon the means of escaping 
from the valley of hap2)iness. 


CHAPTEE V. 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

H e now found that it would be very diflicult to effect 
that which it was very easy to su]D 23 ose effected. 
When* he looked roundabout him, he saw himself confined 
by the bars of nature, whicli liad never yet been broken, 
and by tlie gate, through which none that once had passed 
it wore ever able to return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle in a grate. He passed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to* see if there was any aperture which the 
bushes might conceal, but found all the summits inacces- 
sible by their prominence. The iron gate he despaired to 
02>en ; for it was not only secured with all the 2>ower of 
art, but was always watched by successive sentinels, and 
was by its position exposed to the perpetual observation of 
all the iniiabitants. 

He then examined the cavern, through which the waters 
of the lake were discharged ; and, looking down at a time 
when the sun shone strongly upon its mouth, he discovered 
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it to be full of broken rocks, whicli, thougli thej permitted 
the stream to flow through many narrow passages, would 
stop any body of solid bulk. He returned discouraged 
and dejected : but, having now known the blessing of hope, 
resolved never to despair. 

In these fruitless searches he spent ten months. The 
time, however, passed cheerfully away : in the morning he 
rose with new hope, in the evening applauded his own dili- 
gence, and in the higlit slept sound after his fatigue. He 
met a thousand amusements, which beguiled his labour 
and diversified his thoughts. He discerned the various 
instincts of animals, and properties of plants, and found 
the place replete with wonders, of which he purposed to 
solace himself with the contemplation, if he should never 
be able to accomplish his flight ; rejoicing that his en- 
deavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied him with 
a source of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he re- 
solved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of men. His 
wish still continued, but his hope grew less. He ceased 
to survey any longer the walls of his prison, and spared to 
search by new toils for interstices which he knew could 
not be foimd, yet determined to keep his design always in 
view, and lay hold on any expedient that time should 
offer. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYINO. 

A mong the artists that had been allured into the 
Happy Valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the mechanic powers, who had contrived 
many engines both of use and recreation. By a wheel, 
which the stream turned, he forced the water into a tower, 
whence it was distributed to all the apartments of the 
palace. He erected a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial showers. One of 
the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was ventilated by 
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&tiB, to which the rivulets that ran through it gave a 
constant motion; and instruments of soft music were 
placed at proper distances, of which some played by the 
impulse of the wind, and some by the power of the 
stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, who was 
pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the 
time would come when all his acquisitions should be of 
use to him in the open world. He came one day to amuse 
himself in his usual manner, and found the master busy in 
building a sailing chariot: he saw that the design was 
practicable upon a level surface, and with ex2>ressions of 
great esteem solicited its completion. The workman was 
pleased to find himself so jnuch regarded by the Prince, 
and resolved to gain yet higher honours. “ Sir,*' said he, 
‘‘ you have seen but a small part of what the mechanic 
sciences can perform. I have been long of opinion, that 
instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings ; that the fields 
of air are open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and 
idleness need crawl upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the Prince's desire of passing the 
mountains. Having seen what the mechanist had already 
performed, he was willing to fancy that he could do more; 
yet resolved to inquire farther before he suffered hope to 
afflict him by disappointment. “ I am afraid," said he to 
the aftist, “ that your iihagination prevails over your skill, 
and that you now tell me rather what you wish than what 
you know. Every animal has his element assigned him ; 
the birds have the air, and man and beasts the earth." — 
So," replied the mechanist, “ fishes have the water, in which 
yet beasts can swim by nature, and man by art.^ He that 
can swim needs not despair to fly : to swim is to fly in a 
grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. We are 
only to proportion our power of resistance to the different 
density of matter through which we are to pass. You will 
be necessarily upborne by the air, if you can renew any 
impulse upon it faster than the air can recede from the 
pressure." 

“ But Hie exercise of swimming," said the Prince, “ is 
very laborious ; the strongest limbs are soon wearied : I 
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am afraid the act of flying will be yet more violent ; and 
wings will be of no great use, unless we can fly fui^ther than 
we can swim.” 

“ The labour. of rising from the ground,” said the artist, 
“ will be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic fowls ; 
blit, as we mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the 
body’s gravity, will be gradually diminished, till we shall 
arrive at a region whfire the man will float in the air with- 
out any tendency to fall ; no care will then be necessary 
but to move forward, which the gentlest impulse will 
effect. You, Sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings, and hovering in the sky, would see the earth, and 
all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and presenting to 
him successively, by its diurnal motion, all the countries 
within the same parallel. . How must it amuse the pendent 
spectator to see IJie moving scene of land and ocean, cities 
and deserts! To survey, with equal security, the marts of 
trade, and the fields of battle ; mountains infested by bar- 
barians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and 
lulled by peace ! How easily shall we then trace the Nile 
through all his passage ; pass over to distant regions, and 
examine the face of nature from one extremity of the earth 
to the other 1 ” 

“ All this,” said the Prince, “is much to be desired, but 
I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in th^se 
regions of speculation and tranquillity. I have been told 
that respiration is difficult upon lofty mountains yet from 
these precipices, though so high as to produce great tenuity 
of air, it is very easy to fall : therefore, I suspect, that froa* 
any height, where life can be supported, ‘there may be 
danger of too quick descent.” 

“ Nothing,” replied the artist, “ will ever be attempted, 
if all possible objections must be first overcome. If you 
will favour my project, I will try the first flight at my own 
hazard. I have considered the structure of all volant 
anifnals, and find the folding continuity of the bat’s wings 
most easily accommodated to the human form. Upon this- 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and, in a year, 
expect to tower into the air beyond the malice and pursuit 
of man, But I will work only on this condition, that the 
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art shall not be divulged, and that you shall not require 
me to make wings for any hut ourselves.” 

“Why,” said Easselas, “should you envy others so 
great an advantage? All skill ought to .be exerted for 
universal good ; every man has owed much to others, and 
ought to repay the kindness that he has received.” 

“ If men were all virtuous,” returned the artist, “ I 
should with great alacrity teach theiA all to fly. But what 
would be the security of the good if the bad could at 
pleasure invade them from the sky ? . Against an army 
sailing through the clouds, neitlier walls, nor mountains, 
nor seas, could afford security. A flight of northern 
savages might hover in the wind, and light, at once, with 
irresistible violence upoA the capital of a fruitful region, 
that was rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happiness, might be violated by 
the sudden descent of some of the naked nations that swarm 
on the coast of the southern sea.” 

The Prince promised secrecy, and waited for the per- 
formance, not wholly hopeless of success. He visited the 
work from time to Jbime, observed its progress, and re- 
marked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate motion, 
and unite levity with strength. The artist was every day 
more certain that he should leave vultures and eagles be- 
hind him, and the contagion of his confidence seized upon 
the Prince. 

In a year the wings were finished ; and, on a morning 
appointed, the maker appeared furnished for flight on a 
little promontory. He waved his pinions a while to gather 
air, then leaped from his stand, and in an instant droj)ped 
into the lake. • His wings, which were of no use in the air, 
sustained him in the water ; and the Prince drew him to 
land half dead with terror and vexation. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OP LEABNINO. 

T he Prince was not much afflicted by this disaster, 
having suffered- himself to hope for a happier event 
only because he had no other means of escape in view. Ho 
still persisted in hi^ design to leave the Happy Valley by 
itlie first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; ho had no pros- 
pect of entering into the world ; and, notwithstanding all 
his endeavours to support himself J discontent, by degrees, 
preyed upon him ; and he began again to lose his thoughts 
in sadness, when the rainy season, which in these countries 
is periodical, ma^de it inconvenient to wander in the 
woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence than 
had ever been known : the clouds broke on the surround- 
ing mountains, and the torrents streamed into the plain 
on every side, till the cavern was too narrow to discharge 
the water. The lake overflowed its banks, and all the level 
of the valley was covered with the inundation. The emi- 
nence on which the palace was built, and some other spots 
of rising ground, were all that the eye could now discover. 
The herds and flocks left the pastures, and both the wild 
beasts and the tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to domestic 
amusements ; and the attention of Rasselas was particu- 
larly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearsed, upon the 
various conditions of humanity. He commanded the poet 
to attend him in his apartment, and recite his verses a 
second time ; then, entering into familiar talk, he thought 
himself happy in having found a man who knew the world 
so well, and could so skilfully paint the scenes of life. He 
asked a thousand questions about things, to which, though 
common to all other mortals, his conffliement from child- 
hood had kept him a stranger. The poet pitied his» igno-| 
ranee, and loved his curiosity, and entertained him £roml 
day to day with novelty and instruction, so that the Prince) 
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regretted the necessity of sleep, and longed till the mom 
ing should renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the Prince commanded 
Imlac to relate his history, and to tell by what accident he 
was forced, or by what motive induced, to close his life in 
the Happy Valley. As he was going to begin his narrative, 
Ptasselas was called to a concert, and obliged to restrain his 
curiosity till the evening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

T he close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only season of diversion jwid entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before the music ceased 
and the princesses retired. Rasselas then called for his 
companion, and required him to begin the story of his 
life. 

Sir,” said Imlac, “ my history will not be long : the 
life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently away, and 
is very little diversified by events. To talk in public, to 
think in solitude, to read and to hear, to inquire and 
answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He wanders 
about the world without pomp or terror, and is neither 
known nor valued but by men like himself. 

“ I was born in the kingdom of Groiama, at no great 
distance from the fountain of the Nile. My father was a 
wealthy merchant, who traded between the inland coun- 
tries of Africa and the ports of the Red Sea. He was 
honest, frugal, and diligent, but of mean sentiments, and 
narrow comprehension ; he desired only to be rich, and to 
conceal his riches, lest ho should be spoiled by the gover- 
nors of the province.” 

‘‘Surely,” said the Prince, “my father must be negligent 
of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares take that 
whiclr belongs to another. Does he not know that kings 
are accountable for injustice permitted as well as done ? 
If I were emperor not the meanest of my subjects should 
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bo oppressed with impunity. My blood boils when i an^ 
told that a merchant durst not enjoy his honest gains for 
fear of losing them by the rapacity of power. Name the 
governor who rpbbed the people, that I may declare his 
crimes to the Emperor ! ** 

“ Sir,” said Imlac, “ your ardour is the natuml effect of 
virtue animated by youth : the time will come when you 
will acquit your fatlrer, and perhaps hear with less im- 
patience of the governor. Oppression is, in tlie Abissinian 
dominions, neither frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of 
government has been yet discovered, by which cruelty can 
be wholly prevented. Subordination supposes power on 
one part and subjection on the other ; and if power be in 
the hands of men, it will sometimes be abused. The vigi- 
lance of the su 2 >reine magistrate may do mucli, but much 
will still remain undone. He can never know all the crimes 
that arc committed, and can seldom punish all that ho 
knows. 

“ This,” said the Prince, ‘‘ I do not understand ; but 1 
had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue thy narra- 
tion.” 

My father,” proceeded Imlac, originally intended 
that I should have no other education than such as might 
qualify me for commerce ; and discovering in me great 
strength of memory and quickness of apprehension, often 
declared his hope that I should be some time the richest 
man in Abissinia.” 

“ Why,” said the Prince, “ did thy father desire the in- 
crease of his wealth, when it was already greater than he 
durst discover or enjoy ? I am unwilling to doubt thy 
veracity, yet inconsistencies cannot both be true.” 

“ Inconsistencies,” answered Imlac, “ cannot both be 
right ; but, imputed to man, they may both be true. Yet 
diversity is not inconsistency. My father might expect a 
time of greater security. However, some desire is neces- 
sary to keep life in motion ; and he whose real wants are 
supplied must admit those of fancy.” 

‘‘ This,” said the Prince, “ I can ’in some measure con- 
eeive. I repent that I interrupted thee.” • 

“ With this hope,” jjroceeded Imlac, “ he sent me to 
school ; but when I had once found the delight of know- 
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ledge, and felt the i>leasure of intelligence and the pride 
of invention, I began silently to despise riches, and deter- 
mined to disappoint the purposes of my father, whose 
grossness of conception raised my pity., I was twenty 
years old before his tenderness would expose me to the 
fatigue of travel ; in which time I had been instructed, by 
successive masters, in all the literature of my native 
country. As every hour taught me something new, I lived 
in a continual course of gratifications ; but, as I advanced 
towards manhood, I lost mucli of the reverence with which 
I had been used to look on my instructors ; because, when 
the lesson was ended, I did not find them wiser or better 
than common men. 

“ At length my father resolved to initiate me in com- 
merce ; and, opening one of his subterranean treasuries, 
counted out ten thousand pieces of gold. ‘ This, young 
man,* said he, ‘ is the stock with which you must negotiate. 
I began with less than the fifth part, and you see how 
diligence and parsimony have increased it. This is your 
own, to waste or to improve. If you squander it by negli- 
gence or caprice, you must wait for my death before you 
will be rich ; if in four years you double your stock, we 
will thenceforward let subordination cease, and live to- 
gether as friends and partners: for he shall be always 
equal with me, who is equally skilled in the art of growing 
rich.* 

“ We laid our money upon camels, concealed in bales of 
cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of the Eed Sea. 
When I cast my eye on the expanse of waters, my heart 
bounded like that of a prisoner escaped, I felt an unex- 
tin guishable curiosity kindle in my mind, and resolved to 
snatch this opportunity of seeing the manners of other 
nations, and of learning sciences unknown in Abissinia. 

“ I remembered that my father had obliged me to the 
improvement of iny stock, not by a promise, which I ought 
not to violate, but by a penalty, which I was at liberty to 
incur; and therefore determined to gratify my predomi- 
nant desire, and, by drifiking at the fountains of knowledge, 
to quench the thirst of curiosity. 

“ As I was supposed to trade without connection with 
my father, it was easy for me to become acquainted with 
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the master of a ship, and 2>rocure a passage to some other 
country. I had no motives of choice to regulate my voy- 
age. It was sufficient for me, that, wherever I wandered, 
I should see a country which I had not seen before. I 
therefore entered a ship bound for Surat, having left a 
letter for my father declaring my intention.” 


CHAPTEE IX. 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

“ Wl HEN I first entered upon, the world of waters, and 
» ^ lost sight of land, I looked round about me with 
pleasing terror, and thinking my soul enlarged by the 
boundless prospect, imagined that I could gaze around for 
ever without satiety ; but, in a short time, I grew weary 
of looking on barren uniformity, where I could only see 
again what I had already seen. I then descended into the 
ship, and doubted, for a while, whether all my future 
pleasures would not end, like this, in disgust and disap- 
pointment. Yet, surely, said I, the ocean and the land are 
very different ; the only variety of water is rest and motion, 
but the earth has mountains and valleys, deserts and cities ; 
it is inhabited by men of different customs and contrary 
opinions ; and I may hope to find variety in life, though I 
should miss it in nature. 

“ With this thought I quieted my mind, and amused 
myself during the voyage, sometimes by learning from the 
sailors the art of navigation, which I have never practised, 
and sometimes by forming schemes for my conduct in dif- 
ferent situations, in not one of which I have been ever 
placed. 

“ I was almost weary of my naval amusements, when we 
landed safely at Surat. I secured my money, and purchas- 
ing some commodities for show, joined myself to a caravan 
that was passing into the inland country. My companions, 
for some reason or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I wifs igno- 
rant, considered me as a novice whom they had a right tc 
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cheat, and who was to learn, at tlie usual expense, the art. 
of fraud. They exposed me to the theft of servants and 
the exaction of officers, and saw me plundered upon false 
pretences, without any advantage to themselves, but that 
of rejoicing in the sui>eriority of tlieir own knowledge.’* 

“ Stop a moment,” said the Prince. Is there such de- 
pravity in man, as that he should injure another without 
benefit to himself? I can easily cpnccive that all arc 
pleased with superiority ; but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which, being neither your crime nor your foll3^ 
could afford them no reason to aj)plaudr themselves ; and 
the knowledge whicli they had, and Avliicli you wanted, 
they might as effectually have shown by warning, as be- 
traying you.” , 

“ Pride,” said Inilac, “ is seldom delicate ; it will please 
itself with very mean advantages; and envy feels not its 
own happiness but when it may be compared with the 
misery of others. They were my enemies because they 
grieved to think me rich, and my oppressors because they 
delighted to find me weak,” 

“ Proceed,” said the Prince : “ I doubt not of the facts 
which you relate, but» imagine that you impute them to 
mistaken motives.” 

“ In this company,” said Inilac, “ I arrived at Agra, the 
capital of Indostan, the city in which the Great Mogul 
commonly resides. I aj^plied myself to the language of 
the* country, and in a few months was able to converse 
with the learned men ; some of whom I found morose and 
reserved, and others easy and communicative : some were 
unwilling to teach another what they had with difficulty 
learned themselves; and some showed that the end of 
their studies was to gain the dignity of instructing. 

To the tutor of the young princes I recommended myself 
so much, that I was presented to the Emperor as a man of 
unecaiimon knowledge. The Emperor asked me many 
questions concerning my country and my travels ; and 
though I cannot now recollect any thing that he uttered 
above the power of a nommon man, he dismissed me 
astonished at his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodnegfs. 

“ My* credit was now so high, that the merchants with 
whom I had travelled applied to me for recommendations 
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to the ladies of the Court. I was surprised at their con- 
fidence of solicitation, and gently reproached them with 
their practices on the road. They heard me with cold in- 
difference, and showed no tokens of shame or sorrow. 

“ They then urged their request with the offer of a bribe ; 
but what I would not do for kindness I would not do for 
money, and refused them ; not because they had injured 
me, but because I would not enable them to injure others ; 
for I knew they would have made use of my ci*edit to cheat 
those who should buy their wares. 

“ Having resided at Agra till there was no more to be 
learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw many remains 
of ancient magnificence, and observed many new accom- 
modations of life. The Persians are a nation eminently 
social, and their assemblies afforded mo daily o 2 >j)ortunities 
of remarking characters and manners, and of tracing human 
nature through all its variations. 

Prom Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw a 
nation at once pastoral and warlike ; who live without any 
settled habitation, whose only wealth is their flocks and 
herds, and who have carried on, through all ages, an here- 
ditary war with all mankind, thoirgh they neither covet 
nor envy their possessions.*^ 


CHAPTER X. 

IMLAC’S HISTORY CONTINUED. A ])ISSE FETATION 
UPON POETRY. 

“ \ 1 7HEREVER I went, I found that poetry was coii- 
W sidered as the highest learning, and regarded 
with a veneration somewhat approaching to that which 
man would pay to the angelic nature. And yet it fills me 
with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the most ancient 
poets are considered as the best : whether it be that every 
other kind of knowledge is an .acquisition gradually at- 
tained, and poetry is a gift conferred at once ; or that the 
first poetry of every nation surprised them as a ^lOvelty, 
and retained the credit by consent which it I’eceived by 
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accident at first ; or whether, as the province of poetry is 
to describe Nature and Passion, which are always the same, 
the first writers took possession of the most striking ob- 
jects for description and the most probable occurrences for 
fiction, and left nothing to those that followed them but 
transcription of the same events, and new combinations of 
the same images. Whatever be the reason, it is commonly 
observed that the early writers are in possession of Nature., 
and their followers of Art ; that the first excel in strength 
and invention, and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

“I was desirous to add my name t(f this illustrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, and 
was able to repeat by memory the volumes that are sus- 
pended in the mosque of JSdecca. But I soon found that 
no man was ever great by imitation. My desire of excel- 
lence impelled me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my subject, and men to be my 
auditors. I could never describe what I had not seen : I 
could not hope to move those with delight or terror, whose 
interests and opinions I did not understand. 

“ Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thing 
with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention was suddenly 
magnified; no kind of knowledge was to be overlooked. I 
>auged mountains and deserts for images and resem- 
blances, and pictured upon my mind every tree of the., 
forest and flower of the valley. I observed with equal care 
the crags of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. 
Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and 
sometimes watched the changes of the summer clotids. To 
a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is beautiful, and 
whatever is dreadful, must be familiar to his imagination; 
he must be conversant with all that is awfully vast, or 
elegantly little. The plants of the garden, the animals of 
the wood, the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the 
sky, must all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible 
variety ; for every idea is useful for the enforcement or 
decoration of moral or religious truth ; and he who knows 
most will have most power of diversifying his scenes, and 
of grattf^ing his reader with remote allusions and unex- 
pected instruction. 

“ All the appearances of nature I was therefore careful 
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to study ; and every country which I have surveyed has 
contributed something to my poetical powers.” 

‘‘In so wide a survey,” said the Prince, “you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived till now 
within the circuit of these mountains, and yet cannot walk 
abroad without the sight of something which I had never 
beheld before, or never heeded.” 

“ The business ©f a poet,” said Imlac, “ is to examine, 
not the individual, but the species; to remark general 
properties and large appearances : he does not number the 
streaks of the tiilip, or describe the different shades in the 
verdure of the forest. He is to exhibit in his portraits of 
nature such prominent and striking features as recall the 
original to every mind ; and must neglect the minuter dis- 
criminations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have neglected, for those characteristics which are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

“ But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of 
a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with all the modes 
of life. His character requires that he estimate the happi- 
ness and misery of every condition ; observe the power of 
all the passions in all their combinations, and trace the 
changes of the human mind, as they are modified by 
various institutions and accidental influences of climate or 
custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the despon- 
dence of decrepitude. He must divest himself of the preju- 
dices of his age and country ; he must consider right and 
wrong in their abstracted and invariable state ; he must 
disregard present laws and opinions, and rise to .general 
and transcendental truths, which will always be the same : 
he must, therefore, content himself with the slow progress 
of his name ; contemn the applause of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the justice of posterity. He must 
write as the interpreter of nature, and the legislator of 
mankind, and consider himself as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future generations, as a being 
superior to time and place. 

“ His labour is not yet at an end : he must know many lan- 
guages, and many sciences; and, that his style may be worthy 
of his thoughts, must, by incessant practice, familiarize to 
himself every delicacy of speech and grace of harmony.” 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

IMLAC’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 

I ML AC HOW felt the enthusiastic fit, and was i)roceeding 
to aggrandize his own profession, when the Prince 
cried out, — “ Enough ! Thou hast convinced me that no 
human being can ever be a poet. Proceed with thy narra- 
tion.” 

‘‘ To Ijc a poet,” said Imlac, “ is indeed very difficult.” 
“ So difficult,” returned the Prince, “that I will at j>resent 
hear no more of his labours. Tell me whither you went 
when you had seen Persia.” 

“ From Persia,” said the poet, “ I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine, where I 
conversed with great numbers of the northern and western 
nations of Europe ; the nations which are now in posses- 
sion of all power and all knowledge; whose armies are 
irresistible, and whose fleets command the remotest parts 
of the globe. When I compared these men with the 
natives of our own kingdom, and those that surround us, 
they appeared almost another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wish for any thing that may not 
be obtained : a thousand arts, of which we never heard, 
arc coiftinually labouring for their convenience and plea- 
sure ; and whatever their own climate has denied them is 
supplied by their .commerce.” 

“ By what means,” said the Prince, “ are the Europeans 
thus powerful ? or why, since they can so easily visit Asia 
and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the Asiatics and 
Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies in their ports, 
and give laws to their natural princes ? The same wind 
that carries them back would bring us thither.” 

“ They are more powerfifl. Sir, than we,” answered Im- 
lac, “ bociiuse they are wiser ; knowledge will always pre- 
dominate over ignorance, as man governs the other animals. 
But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not 
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wliat reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being.” 

“ When,” said the Prince, with a sigh, ‘‘ shall I be able 
to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty confluence 
of nations ? Till that happy moment shall arrive, let me 
fill up the time with such representations as thou canst 
give me. I am not ignorant of the motive that assembles 
such numbers in that place, and cannot but consider it as 
the centre of wisdom and piety, to which the best and 
wisest men of every land must be continually resorting.” 

“ There are some nations,” said Imlac, “ that send few 
visitants to Palestine; for many numerous and learned 
sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage as supersti- 
tious, or deride it as ridiculous?” 

“ You know,” said the Prince, “ how little my life has 
made me acquainted with diversity of opinions : it will be 
too long to hear the arguments on both sides ; you, that 
have considered them, tell me the result.” 

“Pilgrimage,” said Imlac, “like many other acts of 
piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, according to the 
principles upon which it is performed. Long journeys in 
search of truth are not commanded. Truth, such as is 
necessary to the regulation of life, is always found where 
it is honestly sought. Change of place is no natural cause 
of the increase of piety, for it inevitably produces dissipa- 
tion of mind. Yet, since men go every day to Yiejr the 
fields where great actions have been performed, and re- 
turn with stronger impressions of the event, curiosity of 
the same kind may naturally dispose us to vieW that 
country whence our religion had its beginning ; and I be- 
lieve no man surveys those awful scenes without some 
confirmation of holy resolutions. That the Supreme Being 
may be more easily propitiated in one place than in 
another, is the dream of idle superstition ; but that some 
places may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience will justify. 
He who supposes that his vices may be more successfully 
combated in Palestine will, pbrhaps, find himself mis- 
taken; yet he may go thither without folly: he who thinks 
they will be more freely pardoned, dishonours at once his 
reason and religion.” 
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“ These,” said the Prince, “ arc European distinctions. 
I will consider them another time. What have you found 
to be the effect of knowledge? Are those nations happier 
th^ui we ? ” . , 

“ There is so much infelicity,” said the poet, “ in the 
world, that scarce any man has leisure from his own dis- 
tresses to estimate the comparative happiness of others. 
Knowledge is certainly one of the means of pleasure, as is 
confessed by the natural desire which every mind feels Oi. 
increasing its ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, by which 
nothing can be produced ; it is a vacuity in which the soul 
sits motionless and torpid for want of attraction: and, 
without knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
and grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined to 
conclude, that if nothing counteracts the natural conse- 
quence of learning, we grow more happy as our minds take 
a wider range. 

‘‘In enumerating the particular comforts of life, we shall 
find many advantages on the side of the Europeans. They 
cure wounds and diseases with which we languish and 
‘ perish. We suffer inclemencies of weather which they can 
obviate. They have eflgines for the despatch of many 
laborious works, which we must perform by manual in- 
dustry. There is such communication between distant 
places, that one friend can hardly be said to be absent 
from^ another. Their policy removes all public incon- 
veniences : they have roads cut through their mountains, 
and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we descend to 
the privacies of life, their habitations are more commodious, 
and their possessions are more secure.” 

“ They are surely happy,” said the Prince, “ who have 
all these conveniences, of which I envy none so much as 
the facility with which separated friends interchange their 
thoughts.” 

“The Europeans,” answered Imlac, “are less unhappy 
than we, but they are not happy. Human life is every 
where a state in wliich much is to be endured, and little to 
be enjoyed.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

** T AM not yet willing,” said the Prince, “ to suppose 

^ that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed to 
mortals ; nor can I believe but that, if I had the choice of 
.life, I should be able to fill every day with pleasure. I 
would injure no inan, and should provoke no resentment ; 
I would relieve every distress, and should enjoy the bene- 
dictions of gratitude. I would choose my friends among 
the wise, and my wife among th^ virtuous ; and therefore 
should be in no danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
children should, by my care, be learned and pious, and 
would repay to my age what their childhood had received. 
What would daVe to molest him who might call on every 
side to thousands enriched by his bounty, or assisted by 
his power ? And why should not life glide quietly away 
in the soft reciprocation of protection and reverence ? All 
this may be done without the help of European refine- 
ments, which appear, by their effects, to be rather 
specious than useful. Let us leave them, and pursue our 
journey.” 

“ Prom Palestine,” said Imlac, “I passed through many 
regions of Asia; in the more civilized kingdoms ks a 
trader, and among the barbarians of the mountains as a 
pilgrim. At last I began to long for my native country, 
that I might repose, after my travels and fatigues, in the 
places where I had spent my earliest years, and gladden 
my old companions with the recital of ‘my adventures. 
Often did I figure to myself those with whom I had 
sported away the gay hours of dawning life, sitting round 
me in its evening, wondering at my tales, and listening to 
my counsels. 

“ When this thought had taken possession of my mind, I 
considered every momenl* as wasted which did not bring 
me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened into Egypt, and, not- 
withstanding my impatience, was detained ten inonths in 
the contemplation of its ancient magnificence, and in 
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inquiries after the remains of its ancient learning. I found 
in Cairo a mixture of all nations ; some brought thither 
by the loi^e of knowledge, some by the hope of gain, many 
by tlic desire of living after their own manner jvitliout obser- 
vation, and of lying hid in the obscurity of multitudes : 
for in a city populous as Cairo, it is possible to obtain at 
the same time the gratifications of society, and the secrecy 
of solitude. 

“ From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked on the 
Red Sea, passing along the coast till I arrived at the port' 
from which I had departed twenty years before. Here I 
joined myself to a caravan and re-entered my native 
country. 

“ I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and the 
congratulations of my friends ; and was not without hope 
that my father, whatever value he had set upon riches, 
would own with gladness and pride a son who was able to 
add to the felicity and honour of the nation. But I was 
soon convinced that my thoughts were vain. My father 
had been dead fourteen years, having divided his wealth 
among my brothers, who were removed to some other 
provinces. Of my companions, the greater part was in the 
grave : of the rest, some could with difficulty remember 
me, and some considered me as one corrupted by foreign 
manners. 

‘‘ ^ man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. I 
forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and endeavoured 
to recommend myself to the nobles of the kingdom ; they 
admitted me to their tables, heard my story — and dis- 
missed me. I opened a school, and was prohibited to 
teach. I then resolved to sit down in the quiet of domestic 
life, and addressed a lady that was fond of my conversation 
but rejected my suit, because my father was a merchant. 

“ Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, I re- 
solved to hide myself for ever from the world, and depend 
no longer on the opinion or caprice of others. I waited 
for the time when the gate of the Happy Valley should 
open, that I might bid fafewell to hope and fear : the day 
came ; performance was distinguished by favour, and 
I resigned myself with joy to perpetual confinement.” 

“ Hast thou here found happiness at last ? ” said Ras- 
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selas. “ Tell me, without reseiwe ; art thou content with 
thy condition ? or dost thou wish to be again wandering 
and inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this valley cele- 
brate their lot, and, at the annual visit of the Emperor, 
invite others to partake of their felicity.** 

“ Great Prince,** said Imlac, “ I shall speak the truth : 
1 know not one of all your attendants who does not lament 
the hour when he entered this retreat. I am less un- 
happy than the rest, because I have a mind replete with 
images, which I can vary and combine at pleasure. I 
can amuse my solitude by the renovation of the know- 
ledge which begins to fade from my memory, and by 
recollection of the accidents of my past life. Yet all 
this ends in the sorrowful considBration, that my acquire- 
ments are now useless, and that none of my pleasures can 
be again enjoyed. The rest, whoso minds have no im- 
pression but of tlie present moment, are either corroded 
by malignant passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of per- 
petual vacancy.** 

‘‘What passions can infest those,** said the Prince, 
“ who have no rivals ? We are in a place where impotence 
precludes malice, and where all envV is repressed by com- 
munity of enjoyments.** 

“ There may be community,’* said Imlac, “ of material 
possessions, but there can never be conimimity of love, or 
of esteem. It must happen that one will please more 
than another : he that knows himself despised will always 
bo envious; and still more envious and malevolent, if he is 
condemned to live in the presence of those who despise 
him. The invitations, by which they allure others to a 
state which they feel to be wretched, proceed from the 
natural malignity of hopeless misery. They are weary of 
themselves, and of each other, and ex])ect to find relief in 
new companions. They envy the liberty which their folly 
has forfeited, and would gladly see all mankind imprisoned 
like themselves. 

“ From this crime, however, I am wholly free. No man 
can say that he is wretched by my* persuasion. I look with 
pity on the crowds who are annually soliciting admission 
to captivity, and wish that it were lawful for me £o warn 
them of their danger.** 
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“My dear Imlac,** said the Priuce, “ I will open to thee 
my whole heart. I have long meditated an escape from 
the Happy Valley. I have examined the mountains on 
every side, l)Ut find myself insuperably barred: teach me 
the way to break my prison ; thou shalt be the companion 
of my flight, the guide of my rambles, the partner of my 
^ fortune, and my sole director in the choice of life,** 

“ Sir,” answered the poet, “ your escape will be difiScult, 
and, perhaps, you may soon repent your curiosity. The 
world, which you figure to yourself smooth and quiet as 
the lake in the valley, you will find a *sea foaming with 
tempests, and boiling with whirlpools ; you will be some- 
times overwhelmed by the waves of violence, and some- 
times dashed against the rocks of treachery. Amidst 
wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will 
wish a thousand times for these seats of quiet, and willingly 
quit hope to be free from fear.” 

“ Do not seek to deter me from my purpose,” said the 
Prince : “I am impatient to see what thou hast seen ; 
and since thou art thyself weary of the valley, it is evi- 
dent that thy former state was better than this. What- 
ever be the consequeriCe of my experiment, I am resolved 
^ to judge with mine own eyes of the various conditions of 
. men, and then to make deliberately my choice of life,** 

‘‘I am afraid,” said Imlac, “you are hindered by 
stronger restraints than my persuasions ; yet, if your de- 
termination is fixed, I do not counsel you to despair. Pew 
things are impossible to diligence and skill.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OP ESCAPE. 

Prince now dismissed his favourite to rest, but 
^ the narrative of wonders and novelties filled his mind 
with perturbation. He revolved all that he had heard, and 
prepared innumerable questions for the morning. 

Much* of his uneasiness was now removed. He had a 
friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, and whose 
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expcrieuce could assist him in his designs. His heart was 
no longer condemned to swell with silent vexation. He 
thought that even the Happy Valley might be endured 
with such a companion, and that, if they could range the 
world together, he should have nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the ground 
dried. The Prince and Imlac then walked out together, 
to converse without the notice of the rest. The Prince, 
whose thoughts were always on the wing, as he passed by 
the ^gate, said, with a countenance of sorrow, “Why art 
jfchou so strong, and why is man so weak ? ** 

“ Man is not weak,” answered his companion ; “ know- 
ledge is more than equivalent to force. The master of 
mechanics laughs at strength. 1 can burst the gate, but 
cannot do it secretly. Some other expedient must be 
tried.” 

As they were walking on the side of the mountain, they 
observed that the conies, which the rain had driven from 
their burrows, had taken shelter among the bushes, and 
formed holes behind them, tending upwards in an oblique 
line. “ It has been the opinion of antiquity,” said Imlac, 
“ that human reason borrowed many arts from the instinct 
of animals ; let us, therefore, not think ourselves degraded 
by learning from the coney. We may escape by piercing 
the mountain in the same direction. We will begin where 
the summit hangs over the middle part, and labour up- 
ward till we shall issue out beyond the prominence.” 

The eyes of the Prince, when he heard this proposal, 
sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, and the suc- 
cess certain. 

No time was now lost. They hastened early in the 
morning to choose a place proper for their mine. They 
clambered, with great fatigue, among crags and brambles, 
and returned without having discovered any part that 
favoured their design. The second and the third day were 
spent in the same manner, and with the same frustration. 
But, on the fourth, they found a ^mall cavern, concealed 
by a thicket, where they resolved to make their experi- 
ment. • 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone and 
remove earth, and they fell to their work on the next day 
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with more eagerness than vigour. They were presently 
exhausted by their efforts, and sat down to pant upon the 
grass. The Prince, for a moment, appeared to be dis- 
couraged. “ Sir,” said his companion, practice will enable 
us to continue our labour for a longer time : mark, how- 
ever, how far we have advanced, and you will find that our 
toil will sometime have an end. Great works are per- 
formed not by strength, but perseverance : yonder palace 
was raised by single stones, yet you see its height and 
spaciousness. He that shall walk with vjgour three hours 
a day, will pass in seven years a space equal to the cir- 
cuniference of the globe.” 

They returned to their work day after day, and, in a 
short time, found a fissure in the rock, which enabled 
tliem to pass far with very little obstruction. This Ras- 
' solas considered as a good omen. ‘‘ Do not disturb your 
mind,” said Imlac, ‘‘ with other hopes or fears than reason 
may suggest : if you are jfieased with prognostics of good, 
you will be terrified likewise with tokens of evil, and your 
whole life will be a prey to superstition. Whatever facili- 
tates our work is more; than an omen ; it is a cause of suc- 
cess. This is one of those pleasing surprises which often 
happen to active resolution. Many things difficult to 
design prove easy to ]3orformance.” 


CHAPTER Xiy. 

RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED VISIT. 

'^HEY had now wrought their way to the middle, and 
-L solaced their toil with the approach of liberty, when 
the Prince, coming down to refresh himself with air, found 
his sister Nekayah standing before the mouth of the cavity. 
He started, and stood confused ; afraid to tell his design, 
and yet hopeless to conceal it. A few moments determined . 
him to repose on her fidelity, and secure her secrecy by a 
declaration without reserve. 

“ Do not imagine,” said the Princess, “ that I came 
hither as a spy : I had long observed from my window 
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that you and Imlac directed your walk every day towards 
the same point, but I did not suppose you had any better 
reason for the preference than a cooler shade, or more fra- 
grant bank ; nor followed you with any other design than 
to partake of your conversation. Since, then, not suspicion 
but fondness has detected you, let me not lose the ad- 
vantage of my discovery. I am equally weary of confine- 
ment with yourself, and not less desirous of knowing what 
is done or suffered in the world. Permit me to fly with 
you from this tasteless tranquillity, which will yet grow 
more loathsome when you have left me. You may deny mo 
to accompany you, but cannot hinder me from following.” 

The Prince, who loved Nekayah above his other sisters, 
had no inclination to refuse her ’request, and grieved that 
he had lost an opj)ortunity of showing his confidence by a 
voluntary communication. It was therefore agreed, that 
she should leave the valley with them ; and that, in the 
'nean time, she should watch lest any other straggler 
should, by chance or curiosity, follow them to the moun- 
tain. 

At length their labour was at ryi end : they saw liglit 
beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wander- 
ing beneath them. 

The Prince looked round with rapture, anticipated all 
the pleasures of travel, and in thought was already trans- 
ported beyond his father’s dominions. Imlac, though very 
joyful at his escape, had less expectation of pleasure in 
the world, which he had before tried, and of which h*e had 
been weary. 

Kasselas was so much delighted with a wider horizon, 
that he could not soon be persuaded to return into the 
valley. He informed his sister that the way was now open, 
and that nothing now remained but to prepare for their 
departure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VALLEY, AND SEE 
MANY WONDERS. 

T he Prince and Princess had jewels sufficient to make 
them rich whenever they came into a place of com- 
merce, which, by Imlac's direction, they hid in their 
clothes, and, on the night of the next full moon, all left 
the valley. The Princess was followed only by a single 
favourite, who did not know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began to go 
down on the other side. The Princess and her maid turned 
their eyes towards every part, and seeing nothing to bound 
their prospect, considered themselves as in danger of being 
lost in a dreary vacuity. They stopped and trembled. “ I 
am almost afraid,’* said the Princess, “ to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to venture into this 
immense plain, where I may be approached on every side 
by men whom I nevef saw,** The Prince felt nearly the 
same emotions, though he thought it more manly to con- 
ceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged them to 
proceed; but the Princess continued irresolute till she 
had been imperceptibly drawn foiward too far to return. 
Ih the morning they found some shepherds in the field, 
V who set milk and fruits before them. The Princess won- 
dered that she did not see a palace ready for her reception, 
and a table spread with delicacies ; but being faint and 
hungry, she drank the milk and ate the fruits, and thought 
tliem of a higher flavour than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, being all un- 
accustomed to toil and difficulty, and knowing that, though 
they might be missed, they could not be pursued. In a 
few days they came into a more populous region, where 
^ Imlac was diverted with the admiration which his com- 
. panions expressed at the diversity of manners, stations, and 
employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon them the 
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suspicion of having any thing to conceal ; vet the Prince, 
wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, and the Princess 
was frighted, because those who came into her presence 
did not prosti^te themselves before her. Imlac was forced 
to observe them with great vigilance, lest they should be- 
tray their rank by their unusual behaviour, and detained 
them several weeks in the first village, to accustom them 
to the sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to under- 
stand that they had for a time laid aside their dignity, and 
were to expect only such regard as liberality and courtesy 
could procure. And Imlac, having, by many admonitions, 
prepared them to endure the tumults of a port, and the 
ruggedness of the commercial raoe, brought them down to 
the sea-coast. 

The Prince and his sister, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and therefore re- 
mained for some months at the port without any inclination 
to pass further. Imlac was content with their stay, be- 
cause he did not think it safe to expose them, unpractised 
in the world, to the hazards of a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they* should be discovered, 
and proposed to fix a day for their departure. They had 
no pretensions to judge for themselves, and referred the 
whole scheme to his direction. He therefore took passage 
in a ship to Suez, and when the time came, with great diffi- 
culty prevailed on the Princess to enter the vessel. They 
had a quick and prosperous voyage ; and from Suez tra- 
veiled by land to Cairo. 


CHAPTER XVL 


THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERY MAN HAPPY. 


A S they approached the city, which filled the strangers 
with astonishment, “ This,” said Imlac to the Prince, 


is the place where travellers and merchants assemble from 
iall comers of the earth. You will here find men of every 
jpharacter, and every occupation. Commerce is here honour- 
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able: I will act as a merchant, and you shall live as 
strangers, who have no other end of travel than curiosity ; 
it will soon be observed that we are rich : our reputation 
will procure us access to all whom we shall <}esire to know ; 
you will see all the conditions of humanity, and enable 
yourself at leisure to make your choice of life** 

They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, and 
offended by the crowds. Instruction had not yet so pre- 
vailed over habit, but that they wondered to see themselves 
pass undistinguished along the streets, and met by the 
lowest of the people without reverence or notice. The 
Princess could not at first bear the thought of being 
levelled with the vulgar, and for some days continued in 
her chamber, where she was served by her favourite, Pekuah, 
as in the palace of the valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffic, sold part of the jewels the 
next day, and hired a house, which he adorned with such 
magnificence, that he was immediately considered as a 
merchant of great wealth. His politeness attracted many 
acquaintance, and his generosity made him courted by 
many dependants. His companions, not being able to mix 
in the conversation, cduld make no discovery of their igno- 
rance or surprise, and were gradually initiated in the world 
as they gained knowledge of the language. 

The Prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught the 
use^ and nature of money ; but the ladies could not, for a 
long time, comprehend what the merchants did with small 
pieces of gold and silver, or why things of so little use 
should be received as an equivalent to the necessaries of 
life. 

They studie4 the language two years, while Imlac was 
preparing to set before them the various ranks and condi- 
tions of mankind. He grew acquainted with all who had 
any thing uncommon in their fortune or conduct. He fre- 
quented the voluptuous and the frugal, the idle and the 
busy, the merchants and the men of learning. 

The Prince being now able to converse with fluency, and 
having learned the cautinn necessary to be observed in his 
intercourse with strangers, began to accompany Imlac to 
places of resort, and to enter into all assemblies, that he 
might make his choice of life. 
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For some time he thought choice needless, because all 
appeared to him equally happy. Wherever he went he met 
gaiety and kindness, and heard the song of joy or the 
laugh of carelessness. He began to believe that the world 
overflowed with universal plenty, and that nothing was 
withheld either from want or merit; that every hand 
showered liberality, and every heart melted with benevo- 
lence : “ and who then,” says he, “ will be suffered to be 
wretched? ” 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was unwil- 
ling to crush the hope of inexperience : till one day, having 
sat a while silent, “ I know not,” said the Prince, “ what 
can be the reason that I am more unhappy than any of our 
friends. I see them perpetually .and unalterably cheerful, 
but feel my own mind restless and uneasy. I am unsatis- 
fied with those pleasures which I seem most to court. I 
live in the crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy company 
as to shun myself, and am only loud and merry to concealT 
my sadness.” 

“ Every man,” said Imlac, “ may, by examining his own 
mind, guess what passes in the minds of others : when you 
feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit, it may justly lead 
you to suspect that of your companions not to be sincere. 
Envy is commonly reciprocal. We are long before we are 
convinced that happiness is never to be found, and each 
believes it possessed by others, to keep alive the hope of 
obtaining it for himself. In the assembly, where you 
passed the last night, there appeared such sprightliness of 
air, and volatility of fancy, as might have suited beings of 
a higher order, formed to inhabit serener regions, inacces- 
sible to care or sorrow ; yet, believe me, Ppnce, there was 
not one who did not dread the moment when solitude 
should deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.” 

This,” said the Prince, ” may be true of others, since 
it is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general infelicity of 
man, one condition is more happy than another, and wis- 
dom surely directs us to take the least evil in the choice of 
lifer 

“ The causes of good and evil,” answered Imlac, “ are 
BO various and uncertain, so often entangled with each 
other, so diversified by various relations, and so much 
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subject to accidents which cannot be foreseen, that he 
would fix his condition upon incontestable reasons of prefe- 
rence must live and die inquiring and deliberating. 

«But surely,” said Easselas, “the wise flien, to whom 
we listen with reverence and wonder, chose that mode of 
life for themselves which they thought most likely to make 
them happy.” 

“ Very few,” said the poet, “ live by choice. Every man 
is placed in his present condition by causes which acted 
without his foresight, and with which he did not always 
willingly co-operate ; and therefore you will rarely meet 
one who does not think the lot of his neighbour better 
than his own.” 

“ I am pleased to think,” said the Prince, “ that my 
birth has given me at least one advantage over others, by 
enabling me to determine for myself. I have here the 
» world before me ; I will review it at leisure : surely happi- 
ness is somewhere to be found.” 


CHAPTEE XVIT. 

THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUWO MEN OP 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

R ASSELAS rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. “ Youth,” cried he, “ is the 
time .of gladness ; I will join myself to the young men, 

’ whose only business is to gratify their desires, and whose 
time is all spent in a succession of enjoyments.” 

To such societies ho was readily admitted ; but, .a few 
days brought him back weary and disgusted. Their mirth 
was without images, their laughter without motive ; their 
pleasures were gross and sensual, in which the mind had 
no part ; their conduct was at once wild and mean : they 
laughed at order and at law, but the frown of power de- 
jected, and the eye of wisdom abashed them. 

The Prince soon concluded that he should never be 
happy i^ a course of life of which he was ashamed. He 
thought it unsuitable to a reasonable being to act without 
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9 plan, and to be sad or cheerful only by chance. “ Hap« 
piness,” said he, “ must be something solid and permanent, 
without fear and without uncertainty.** 

But his young companions had gained so much of his 
regard by their frankness and courtesy, that he could not 
leave them without warning and remonstrance. “My 
friends,** said he, “ I have seriously considered our man- 
ners and our prospects, and find that we have mistaken 
our own interest. The first years of man must make pro- 
vision for the last. Ho that .never thinks, never can be 
^nse. Perpetual* levity must end in ignorance ; and in- 
temperance, though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make life short or miserable. Let us consider that youth 
is of no long duration, and that in mature age, when the 
enchantments of fancy shall cease, and phantoms of delight 
dance no more about us, we shall have no comforts but the 
esteem of wise men, and the means of doing good. Let 
us, therefore, stop, while to stop is in our power : let us 
live as men who are sometime to grow old, and to whom it 
will be the most dreadful of all evils not to count their 
past years but by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health only 1^ the maladies which 
riot has produced.** 

They stared awhile in silence one upon another, and, at 
last drove him away by a general chorus of continued 
laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were just, and 
his intentions kind, was scarcely suflicient to support him 
against the horror of derision. But he recovered his 
tranquillity, and pursued his search. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS Jl WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

A S he was one day walking in the street, he saw a 
spacious building, which all were, by the open doors, 
invited to enter; he followed the stream of people, and 
found it a Imll or school of declamation, in which professors 
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read lectures to their auditory. He fixed his eye upon a 
Sage raised above the rest, who discoursed with great 
energy on the government of the passions. His look was 
venerable, his action graceful, his pronunciation clear, and 
his diction elegant. He showed, with great strength of sen- 
timent, and variety of illustration, that human nature is 
degraded and debased, when the lower faculties predomi- 
nate over the higher; that when fancy, the parent of 
passion, usurps the dominion of the mind, nothing ensues 
but the natural effect of unlawful government, perturba- 
tion and confusion ; that she betrays the fortresses of the 
intellect to rebels, and excites her children to sedition 
against reason, their lawful sovereign. He compared 
reason to the sun, of which the light is constant, uniform, 
and lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, of bright but transi- 
tory lustre, irregular in its motion and delusive in its 
direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts given from 
time to time for the conquest of passion, and displayed the 
happiness of those who had obtained the important victory, 
after which man is no longer the slave of fear, nor the fool 
of hope ; is no more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, 
emasculated by tenderness, or depressed by grief; but 
walks on calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, 
as the sun pursues alike his course through the calm or 
the. stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes immovable by 
pain or pleasure, who looked with indifference on those 
modes or accidents to which the vulgar give the names of 
good and evil. He exhorted his hearers to lay aside their 
prejudices, andarm themselves against the shafts of malice 
or misfortune, by invulnerable patience ; concluding, that 
this state only was happiness, and that this happiness was 
' in every one’s power. 

Hasselas listened to him with the veneration due to the 
instructions of a superior being, and, waiting for him at 
the door, humbly implored the liberty of visiting so great 
a master of true wisdom. The lecturer hesitated a mo- 
ment, when Rasselas put a purse of gold into his hand, 
which he received with a mixture of joy and wonder. 

“ I have found,” said the Prince, at his return to Imlac, 
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“ a man who can teach all that is necessary to be known ; 
who, from the unshaken throne of rational fortitude, looks 
down on the scenes of life changing beneath him. He 
speaks, and attention watches his lips. He reasons, 
and conyiction closes his periods. This man shall be mj 
future guide : I will learn his doctrines, and imitate his 
life.” 

“ Be not too hasty,” said Imlac, “ to trust, or to admire, 
the teachers of morality : they discourse like angels, but 
they live like men.” 

Easselas, who could not conceive how any man could 
reason so forcibly without feeling the cogency of his own 
arguments, paid his visit in a few days, and was denied 
admission. He had now learned»the power of money, and 
made his way by a piece of gold to the inner apartment, 
where he found the philosopher in a room half darkened, 
with his eyes misty, and his face pale. “ Sir,” said he, 
‘‘ you are come at a time when all human friendship is 
useless ; what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I have 
lost cannot be supplied. My daughter, my only daughter, 
from whose tenderness I expected all the comforts of my 
age, died last night of a fever. My* views, my purposes, 
my hopes are at an end : I am now a lonely being, dis- 
united from society.” 

“ Sir,” said the Prince, “ mortality is an event by which 
a wise man can never be surprised : we know that degith 
is always near, and it should therefore always be expected.” 
** Young man,” answered the philosopher, “you speak like 
one that has never felt the pangs of separation.” “ Have 
you then forgot the precepts,” said Easselas, “ which you 
so powerfully enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm 
tlie heart against calamity ? Consider that external things 
are naturally variable, but truth and reason are always the 
same.” “ What comfort,” said the mourner, “ can truth 
and reason afford me ? — of what effect are they now, but 
to tell me, that my daughter will not be restored ? ” 

The Prince, whose humanity would not suffer him to 
insult misery with reproof, went* away, convinced of the 
emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the ineflSicacy of pplished 
periods and studied sentences. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

A aUMPSE OP PASTORAL LIFE. 

H e was still eager upon the same inquiry ; and having 
heard of a hermit, that lived near the lowest cataract 
of the Nile, and filled the whole country with the fame of 
his sanctity, resolved to visit his retseat, and inquire 
: whether that felicity, which public life could not afford, 
“ was to be found in solitude ; and whether a man, whose 
f age and virtue made him venerable, could teach any pecu- 
liar art of shunning evils* or enduring them. 

Iiulac and the Princess agreed to accompany him ; and, 
after the necessary preparations, they began their journey. 
Their way lay through the fields, where shepherds tended 
' their flocks, and the lambs were playing upon the pasture. 
** This,** said the poet, “ is the life which has been often 
celebrated for its innocence and quiet ; let us pass the 
heat of the day amopg the shepherds* tents, and know 
whether all our searches are not to terminate in pastoral 
simplicity.” 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the shep- 
' herds, by small presents, and familiar questions, to tell 
i their opinion of their own state : they were so rude and 
ignorant, so little able to compare the good with the evil 
of the occupation, and so indistinct in their narratives and 
descriptions, that very little could be learned from them. 
But it was evident that their hearts were cankered with dis- 
content ; that they considered themselves as condemned to 
labour for the luxury of the rich, and looked up with stupid 
malevolence toward those that were placed above them. 

The Princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savages to be her com- 
panions, and that she should not soon be desirous of see- 
ing any more specimens of rustic happiness ; but could not 
believe that all the accounts of primeval pleasures were 
fabulous, and was yet in doubt whether life had any thing 
that could be justly preferred to the placid gratifications 
of fields and woods. She hoped that the time would come. 
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when, with a few virtuous and elegant companions, she 
should gather flowers planted by her own hands, fondle 
the lambs of her own ewe, and listen without care, among 
brooks and breezes, to one of her maidens reading in the 
shade. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE DANGER OF PBOSPBBITY. 

O N the next day they continued their journey, till the 
heat compelled them to look round for shelter. At 
a small distance they saw a thick wood, which they no 
sooner entered than they perceived that they were approach- 
ing the habitations of men. The shrubs were diligently 
cut away to open walks where the shades were darkest ; 
the boughs of opposite trees were artificially interwoven, 
seats of flowery turf were raised in vacant spaces, and a 
rivulet that wantoned along the side of a winding path, 
had its banks sometimes opened into small basins, and its 
stream sometimes obstructed by little mounds of stone, 
heaped together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delighted with 
"^such unexpected accommodations, and entertained each 
other with conjecturing what, or who, he could be, Ijiat, 
in those rude and unfrequented regions had leisure and 
art for such harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of music, and 
saw youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; and, 'going 
still further, beheld a stately palace built upon a hill, sur- 
rounded with woods. The laws^ of eastern hospitality 
allowed them to enter, and the master welcomed them like 
a man liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern 
that they were no common guests, and spread his table 
with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac caught his 
attention, and the lofty courtesy of the Princess excited 
his respect. When they offered to depart, he entreated 
their stay, and was the next day still more unwilling to 
dismiss them than before. They were easily persuaded to 
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stop, and civility grew up in time to freedom and confi- 
dence. 

The Prince now saw all the domestics cheerful, and all 
the face of nature smiling round the place, and could not 
forbear to hope that he should find here what he Was seek- 
ing; but when he was congratulating the master upon his 
possessions, he answered with a sigh, “ My condition has 
indeed the appearance of happiness, but appearances are 
delusive. My prosperity puts my life in danger; the 
Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only by my wealth 
and popularity. I have been hitherto protected against 
him by the princes of the country ; but, as the favour of 
the great is uncertain, I know not how soon my defenders 
may be persuaded to share the plunder with the Bassa. I 
have sent my treasures into a distant country, and upon 
the first alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will 
my enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planted.” 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and deprecat- 
ing his exile ; and the Princess was so much disturbed with 
the tumult of grief and indignation, that she retired to 
1 her apartment. They* continued with their kind inviter a 
few days longer, and then went forward to find the hermit. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE. THE ^ERMIT^S HISTORY. 

came, on the third day, by the direction of the 
J- peasants, to the hermit’s cell : it was a cavern in the 
side of a mountain, overshadowed with palm trees ; at 
such a distance from the cataract, that nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, such as composed 
the mind to pensive meditation, especially when it was 
assisted by the wind whistling among the branches. The 
first ru^e essay of nature had been so much improved by 
human labour that the cave contained several apartments 
approjjriated to diiSerent uses, and often afEorded lodging 
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I to travellers, whom darkness or tempests happened to 
overtake. 

Tlie hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
coolness of tliQ evening. ' On one side lay a book, with 
ipehs and paper, on the other mechanical instruments of 
Ivarious kinds. As they approached him unregarded, the 
Princess observed that he had not the countenance of a 
manffiat had found, or could teach the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, whicli ho repaid 
like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of courts. 
“ My children,” said he, “ if ^ou*have lost your way, you 
shall be willin^y supplied with such conveniences for the 
night as this cavern will afford. I have all that nature 
requires, and you will not expect^delicacies in a hermit's 
cell.” 

^ They thanked him ; and, entering, were pleased with 
the neatness and regularity of the place. The hermit set 
flesh and wine before them, though he fed only upon 
fruits and water. His discourse was cheerful without 
levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He soon gained 
the esteem of his guests, and the Princess repented her 
hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus ; “ I do not now wonder that 
your reputation is so far extended; we have heard at 
Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither to implore your 
direction for this young man and maiden in the choice 
lifer 

“ To him that lives well,” answered the hermit, “ e.yery 
form 'of life is good ; nor can I' give any other rule* for 
choice, than to remove from all apparent evil.” 

“ He will remove most certainly from e.vil,” said the 
Prince, “ who shall devote himself to that solitude which 
you have recommended by your example.” 

“ I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude,” said the 
hermit, ** but have no desire that my example should gain 
any imitators. In my youth I professed arms, and was 
raised by degrees to the highest military rank. I have 
traversed wide countries at the head of my troops, and 
seen many battles and sieges. At last, being disgusted 
by the preferments of a younger officer, and feeling that 
my vigour was beginning to decay, I resolved to close my 

E 
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life in peace, having found the world full of snares, discord, 
and misery. I had once escaped from the pursuit of the 
(enemy by the shelter of tliis cavern, and therefore chose 
! it for my final residence. I employed artificers to form it 
into chambers, and stored it with all that I was likely to 
want. 

‘‘For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted witli the sudden cliange of the noise and 
hurry of war to stillness and repose. When the pleasure 
of novelty went away, I employed my hours in examining 
the plants which grow in the valley, and the minerals 
which I collected from the rocks. But that inquiry is 
now grown tasteless apd irksome. I have been for some 
time unsettled and distracted: my mind is disturbed with 
a thousand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of imagina- 
tion, which hourly prevail upon me, because I have no 
opportunities of relaxation or diversion. I am sometimes 
ashamed to think that I could not secure myself from vice 
but by retiring from the exercise of virtue, and begin to 
suspect that I was rather impelled by resentment, than 
led by devotion, into solitude. My fancy riots in scenes 
of folly ; and I lament that I have lost so much and have 
gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the example of 
bad men, I want likewise the counsel and conversation 
of the good. I have been long comparing the evils with 
the advantages of society, and resolve to return into the 
world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man will be 
certainly miserable, but -not certainly devout.’^ 

They heard his resolution with surprise; but, after a 
short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He dug up 
a considerable treasure which he had hid among the rocks, 
and accompanied them to the city, on which, as he ap- 
proached it, he gazed with rapture. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OP A LIFE LED ACCORDING TO NATURE. 

R ASSELAS went often to an assembly of learned men, 
who met at stated times to unbend their minds and 
compare their opinions. Their manners were somewhat 
coarse, but their conversation was instructive, and their 
disputations acute, though sometimes too violent, and 
often continued till neither controvertist remembered upon 
what question they began. Some faults were almost 
general among them : every one was desirous to dictate 
to the rest, and every one was pleased to hear the genius 
or knowledge of another depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his interview with 
the hermit, and the wonder with which he heard him cen- 
sure a course of life which he had so deliberately chosen, 
and so laudably followed. The sentiments of the hearers 
were various. Some were of opinion, ^that the folly of his 
choice had been justly punished by condemnation to per- 
petual perseverance. One of the youngest among them, 
with great vehemence, pronounced him a hypocrite. Some 
talked of the right of society to the labour of individuals, 
and considered retirement as a desertion of duty. Others 
readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims of 
the public were satisfied, and when a man might properly 
sequester himself, to review his life, and purify his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the narrative 
than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit would, in 
a few years, go back to his retreat, and, perhaps, if shame 
did not restrain, or death intercept him, return once more 
from his retreat into the world. “ For the hope of happi- 
ness,” said he, is so strongly impressed, that the longest 
experience is not able to efface it. Of the present state, 
whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to confess, the misery ; 
yet, when the same state is again at k distance, imagination 
paints it as desirable. But the time will surely com# srrheu 
desire will no longer be our torment, and no man shall be 
wretched but by his own fault.” 
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“This/* said a -philosopher, who had heard him with 
tokens of great impatience, “ is the present condition of a 
|wise man. The time is already come, when none are wretched 
!but by their own fault. Nothing is moro idle than to in- 
quire after happiness, which nature has kindly placed within 
. our reach. The way to be happy, is to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that universal and unalterable law 
with which every heart is originally impressed ; which is 
' not written on it by precept, but engraven by destiny ; not 
instilled by education, but infused at opr nativity. IJe that 
lives according to nature will suffer nothing from the de- 
lusions of hope, or importunities of desire ; he will receive 
/ and reject with equability of temper; and act or suffer as 
the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. Other men 
may amuse themselves with subtle definitions, or intricate 
ratiocination. Let them learn to be wise by easier means : 
let them observe the hind of the forest, and the linnet of 
the grove; let them consider the life of animals, whose 
motions are regulated by instinct ; they obey their guide, 
and are happy. Let us, therefore, at length, cease to dis- 
pute, and learn to Jive : throw away the incumbrance of 
precepts, which they who utter them with so much pride 
and pomp do not understand, and carry with us this simple 
and intelligible maxim. That deviation from nature is de- 
viation from happiness.** 

• When he had spoken, he looked round him with a placid 
air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his own beneficence. 
“ Sir,** said the Prince, with great modesty, “ as I, like all 
the rest of mankind, am desirous of felicity, my closest at- 
tention has been fixed upon your discourse : I doubt not 
the truth of a position which a man so learned has so con- 
fidently advanced. Let me only know what it is to live 
according to nature.** 

/■ “ When I find young men so humble and so docile,*’ said 
the philosopher, “ I can deny them no information which 
my studies have enabled me to afford. To live according 
to nature, is to act always with due regard to the fitness 
arising from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; 
to concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of uni- 
versal felicity ; to co-operate with the general disposition 
and tendency of the present system of things.** 
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The Prince soon found that this was one of the sages 
whom he should understand less as he heard him longer. 
He therefore bowed and was silent ; and the philosopher, 
supposing him satisfied, and the rest vanquished, rose up 
and depa^d with the air of a man that had co-operated 
with the present system. 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN THEM THE 
WORK OP OBSERVATION. 

R ASSELAS returned home full of reflections, doubtful 
how to direct his future steps. Of the way to happi- 
ness he found the learned and simple equally ignorant ; 
but, as he was yet young, he flattered himself that he had 
time remaining for more experiments, and further inquiries. 
He communicated to Imlac his observations and his doubts, 
but was answered by him with new ^doubts, and remarks 
that gave him no comfort. He therefore discoursed more 
frequently and freely with his sister, who had yet the same 
hope with himself, and always assisted him to give some 
reason why, though he had been hitherto frustrated, ho 
might succeed at last. 

“We have hitherto,” said she, “ known but little of the 
world ; we have never yet been either great or mean. ^ In 
our own country, though we had royalty, we had no power ; 
and in this we have not yet seen the private recesses of 
domestic peace. Imlac favours not our search, lest wo 
should in time find him mistaken. We will divide the task 
between us : you shall try what is to be found in the splen- 
dour of courts, and I will range the shades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the supreme bless- 
ings, as they afford the most opportunities of doing good : 
or, perhaps, what this world can give may be found in the 
modest habitations of middle fortune; too low for great 
designs, and too high for penury and distress.” • 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PKINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OP HIGH STATIONS, 

jD ASSELAS applauded the design, and apj)oared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the Bassa. 
He was soon distin^ished for his niaj^nificence, and ad- 
mitted, as a Prince whose curiosity ha4 brought him from 
distant countries, to an intimacy with the great officers, 
ami frequent conversation with the Bsissa himself. 

He was at first inclined to believe, tluit the man must be 
pleased with his own cofidition, whom all ai^proached with 
reverence, and heard with obedience, and who had the power 
to extend his edicts to a Avhole kingdom. “ There can bo 
no pleasure,” said he, “ equal to that of feeling at once the 
joy of tliousands, all made happy by wise administration. 
Yet, since, by the law of subordination, tliis suldime de- 
light can be in one nation but the lot of one, it is surely 
reasonable to think, that there is some satisfaction more 
popular and accessible, and that jnillions can liardly be 
subjected to the will of a single man, only to fill his parti- 
cular breast witli incommunicable content.” 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he found no 
solution of the difficulty. But as presents and civilities 
gained him more familiarity, he found that almost every 
man who stood high in employment hated all the rest, and 
was hated by them, and that their lives were a continual 
succession of plots and detections, stratagems and escapes, 
faction and treachery. Many of those who surrounded the 
Bassa, were sent only to watch and report his conduct : 
every tongue was muttering censure, and every eye was 
searching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa was 
carried in chains to Constantinople, and his name was men- 
tioned no more. 

“What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power?” said Rasselas to his sister: “is it without an v 
efficacy to good ? or, is the subordinate degree only dan- 
gerous, and the supreme safe and glorious ? Is the Sultan 
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the only happy man in his dominions ? or is the Sultan 
himself subject to the torments of suspicion, and the dread 
of enemies ? 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. The 
Snltan that had advanced him was murdered by the Janis- 
saries, and his successor had other views and different 
favourites. 


.CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE rilINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

T he Princess, in the meantime, insinuated herself into 
many families ; for there are few doors through which 
liberality, joined with good humour, cannot find its way. 
The daughters of many houses were airy and cheerful ; but 
Nekayah had been too long accustomed to the conversatioii 
of Imlac and her brother, to be much pleased with childish 
levity, and prattle which had no meaning. She found their 
thoughts narrow, their wishes low, and their merriment 
often artificial. Their pleasures, poor as they were, could 
not be preserved pure, but were imbittered by potty com- 
petitions and worthless emulation. They were always jealous 
of the beauty of each other ; of a quality to which solhntqde 
can add nothing, and from which detraction can take nothing 
away. Many were in love with triflers like themselves; and 
many fancied that they were in love when in truth they Vere 
only idle. Their affection was not fixed on sense or virtue, 
and therefore seldom ended but in vexation* Their grief, 
however, like their joy, was transient; everytliiiig floated 
in their mind unconnected with the past or future, so that 
one desire easily gave way to another, as a second stone, 
cast into tho water, effaces and confounds the circles of the 
first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive animals, 
and found them proud of her countenance, and weary of 
her comj^any. • 

But her purpose was to examine more dee])ly, and her 
ajfability easily persuaded the hearts that were swelling 
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with sorrow to discharge their secrets iu her ear : and 
{those whom hope flattered, or prosperity delighted, often 
^courted her to partake their pleasures. 

The Princess and her brother commonly met in the even- 
ing in a private summer-house on the bank of the Nile, and 
related to each other the occurrences of the day. As they 
wore sitting together, the Piincess cast her eyes upon the 
I river that flowed before her. “ Answer,’* said she, “ great 
Father of Waters, thou that rollest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy native 
king ! Tell me if thou waterest, through all thy course, a 
single habitation from which tliou dost not hear the mur- 
murs of complaint '? ” 

“You are, then,” said*Rasselas, “ not more successful in 
private houses than I have been in courts.” “ I have, since 
the last partition of our provinces,” said the Princess, 
‘‘enabled myself to enter familiarly into many families, 
where there was the fairest show of prosperity and peace, 
and know not one house that is not haunted by some fury 
that destroys their quiet. 

** I did not seek ease among the poor, because I con- 
cluded thai there it could not be found. But I saw many 
poor whom 1 had supposed to live in affluence. Poverty 
has, in large cities, very different appearances ; it is often 
concealed in splendour, and often in extravagance. It is 
thg care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest ; they support themselves by tem- 
porary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for 
the Inorrow. 

“ This, however, was an evil, which, though frequent, I 
saw with less pain, because I could relieve it. Yet some 
have refused my bounties ; more offended with my quick- 
ness to detect their wants, than pleased with my readiness 
to succour them : and others, whose exigencies compelled 
them to admit my kindness, have never been able to forgive 
their benefactress. Many, however, have been sincerely 
grateful without the ostentation of gratitude, or the hope 
of other favours.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON PRIVATE 
LIFE. 

N EKAYAH, perceiving her brother’s attention fixed, 
proceeded in her narrative. 

“ In families^ whether there is or is not poverty, there is 
cmnmpnly; discord* if a kingdom be, as Imlac tells us, a 
great family, a family likewise is a little kingdom, torn 
with factions and exposed to revolutions. An unpractised 
observer expects the love of parents and children to be 
constant and equal: but this kindness seldom continues 
beyond the years of infancy : in a short time the children 
become rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed by re- 
} proaches, and gratitude debased by envy. 

Parents and children seldom act in concert ; each child 
endeavours to appropriate the esteem or fondness of the 
parents, and the parents with yet less temptation, betray 
each other to their children ; thus Some place their con- 
fidence in the father, and some in the mother, and by de- 
grees the house is filled with artifices and feuds. 

“ The opinions of children and parents, of the young and 
the old, are naturally opposite, by the contrary effect^ of 
hope and despondence, of expectation and experience, with- 
out crime or folly on either side. The colours of life in 
youth and age appear different, as the face of natufe in 
spring and winter. And how can children credit the asser- 
tions of parents, which their own eyes show them to be 
false ? 

“ Few parents act in such a manner as much to enforce 
their maxims by the credit of their lives. The old man 
trusts wholly to slow contrivance and gradual progression : 
the youth expects to force his way by genius, vigour, and 
precipitance. The old man pays regard to riches, and the 
youth reverences virtue. The old man deifies prudence ; 
the youth commits himself to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that none is 
intended, and therefore acts with openness and candour ; 
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but bis farther haring suffered the injuries of fraud, is im- 
pelled to suspect, and too often allured to practise it. Age 
looks with anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
contempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thus parents and 
children, for the greatest part, live on, to love less and less : 
and, if those whom nature has thus closely united are the 
torments of each other, where shall we look for tenderness 
and consolation ? ” 

/ “ Surely,** said the Prince, you must have been unfor- 

tunate in your choice of acquaintance : 1 am unwilling to 
!>eliove that the most tender of all relations is thus impeded 
’ in its effects by natural necessity.** 

“ Domestic discord,** answered she, is not inevitably 
and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not easily avoided. 
We seldom see that a whole family is virtuous ; the good 
and evil cannot well .agree ; and the evil can yet less agree 
with one another : even the virtuous fall sometimes to 
variance, when their virtues are of different kinds, and 
tending to extremes. In general, those parents have most 
reverence who most deserve it ; for he that lives well can- 
not be despised. 

Many other evils* infest j^rivate life. Some are the 
slaves of servants whom they have trusted with their 
affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety to the caprice 
of rich relations, whom they cannot please, and dare not 
offend. Some husbands are imperious, and some wives 
perverse : and, as it is always more easy to do evil than 
good, though the wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely 
make many happy, the folly or vice of one may often make 
many miserable.** 

“ If such be. the general effect of marriage,** said the 
Prince, “ I shall for the future think it dangerous to con- 
nect my interest with that of another, lest I should be un- 
happy by my pai’tner*s fault.** 

“I have met,** said the Princess, “ with many who live 
single for that reason ; but I never found that their pru- 
dence ought to raise envy. They dream away their time 
without friendship, without fondness, and are driven to 
rid the^i selves of the day, for which they have no use, by 
childish amusements, or vicious delights. They act as beings 
under the constant sense of some known inferiority, that 
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tills their minds with rancour^ and their tongues with cen- 
sure. They are peevish at home, and malevolent abroad ; 
and, as the outlaws of human nature, make it their busi- 
ness and their pleasure to disturb that society which de- 
bars them from its privileges. To live without feeling or 
exciting sympathy, to be fortunate without adding to the 
felicity of others, or afflicted without tasting the balm of 
pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude ; it is not re- 
treat, but exclusion from mankind. Marriage has many 
pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.’* 

‘‘ What then is to be done ? ** said Easselas ; the more 
we inquire the less we can resolve. Surely lie is most 
likely to please himself that has no other inclination to 
regard.** • 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

DISQUISITION UPON GREATNESS. 

T he conversation had a short pa*tise. The Prince having 
considered his sister's observations, told her that she 
had surveyed life with prejudice, and supposed misery 
where she did not find it. “Tour narrative,** says he, 
“ throws yet a darker gloom upon the prospects of futurity : 
the predictions of Imlac were but faint sketches of tlie 
evils painted by Xekayah. I have been lately convinced 
that quiet is not the daughter of grandeur, or of ]>ower ; 
that her presence is not to be bought by wealth, nor en- 
forced by conquest. It is evident, that .as any man acts 
ill a wider compass, he must be more exposed to opposition 
from enmity, or miscarriage from chance; whoever has 
many to please or to govern must use the ministry of 
many agents, some of whom will be wicked, and some 
ignorant ; by some he will be misled, and by others be- 
trayed. If he gratifies one, he will offend another ; those 
that are not favoured will think themselves injured ; and, 
since favours can be conferred but upon few, the^ greater 
number will be always discontented.** 

“ The discontent,** said the Princess, “ which is thus un- 
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^reasonable, I hope that I shall always have spirit to despise, 
and yon, power to repress/' 

“Discontent,” answered Easselas, “will not always be 
without reason under the most just and vigilant adminis- 
tration of public affairs. None, however attentive, can 
always discover that merit which indigence or faction may 
happen to obscure ; and none, however powerful, can always 
reward it. Yet, he that sees inferior desert advanced above 
him will naturally impute that preference to partiality or 
caprice ; and, indeed, it can scarcely b^ hoped that any 
man, however magnanimous by nature, or exalted by con- 
dition, will be able to persist for ever in fixed and inexor- 
able justice of distribution ; he will sometimes indulge his 
own affections, and sometimes those of his favourites ; he 
will permit some to please him who can never serve him : 
he will discover in those whom he loves qualities which 
ill reality they do not possess ; and to those from whom he 
receives pleasure, he will in his turn endeavour to give it. 
Thus will recommendations sometimes prevail which were 
purchased by money, or by the more destructive bribery of 
flattery and servility. 

“ He that hath much to do will do something wrong, and 
of that wrong must suffer the consequences: and if it were 
possible that he should always act rightly, yet, when such 
numbers are to judge of his conduct, the bad will censure 
and .obstruct him by malevolence, and the good, sometimes, 

’ by mistake. 

“ The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be the 
abodes of happiness, which I would willingly believe to 
have fled from thrones and palaces, to seats'of humble 
privacy and placid obscurity. For what can hinder the 
satisfaction, or intercept the expectations, of him whose 
abilities are adequate to his employments, who sees with 
his OTO eyes the whole circuit of his influence, who chooses 
by his own knowledge all whom he trusts, and whom none 
I are tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has 
( nothing to do but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous 
land to be happy.” • 

' “ Whether perfect happiness would be procured by per- 

fect goodness,” said Nekayah, “this world will never 
afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at least, may 
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be maintained, that we do not always find visible happi- 
aess in proportion to yisible yirtiio. All natural, and 
almost all political evils, are incident alike to the bad and 
good ; they are confounded in tin? misery of a famine, and 
not much distinguished in tlie fury of a faction ; they sink 
together in a tempest, and are driven together from their 
country by invaders. All that virtue can afford is. quiet- 
ness of conscience, and a steady prospect of a happier 
state : this may enable us to endure calamity with i^atienco ; 
but, remember patience must suppose pain.” 


CHAPTEE •XXVIII. 

RASSBLAS AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIR CONVERSATION. 

T~"\EAR Princess,” said Easselas, “ you fall into the com- 

^ mon errors of exaggeratory declamation, by produc- 
ing, in a familiar disquisition, examples of national calami- 
ties, and scenes of extensive misery, which are found in books 
rather than in the world, and whfch, as they are horrid, 
are ordained to be rare. Let us not imagine evils which 
we do not feel, nor injure life by misrepresentations. I 
cannot bear that querulous eloquence which threatens 
every city with a siege like that of Jerusalem, that inakes 
famine attend on every flight of locusts, and suspends pesti- 
lence on the wing of every blast that issues from the south. 

“On necessary and inevitable evils which overwhelm 
kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : when they hap- 
pen, they must be endured. But it is evident, that these 
bursts of universal distress are more dreaded than felt ; 
thousands and ten thousands flourish in youth, and wither 
in age, without the knowledge of any other than domestic 
evils, and share the same pleasures and vexations, whether 
their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies of their 
country pursue their enemies, or retreat before them. 
While courts are disturbed with intestine competitions, and 
ambassadors are negotiating in foreign countries, tjie smith 
still plies his anvil, and the husbandman drives his plough 
forward ; the necessaries of life are required and obtained, 
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and the successive business of the seasons continues to 
make its wonted revolutions. 

“ Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may never 
happen, and wliat, when it shall happen, .will laugh at 
human speculation. We will not endeavour to modify the 
motions of the elements or to fix the destiny of kingdoms. 
It is our business to consider what beings like us may 
perform ; each labouring for his own happiness, by pro- 
moting within his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

“Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men and 
women were made to be companions of each other ; and, 
therefore, I cannot be persuaded but that marriage is one 
of the means of happiness# * 

“ I know not,” said the Princess, “ whether marriage l)e 
more than one of the innumerable modes of human misery. 
When I see and reckon the various forms of connubial in- 
felicity, the unexpected causes of lasting discord, the 
diversities of temper, the oppositions of opinion, the rude 
collisions of contrary desire, where both are urged by 
violent impulses, the obstinate contest of disagreeing 
virtues, where both are' supported by consciousness of good 
intention, I am sometimes disposed to think, with the 
severf3r casuists of most nations, that marriage is rather 
permitted than approved, and that none, but by the insti- 
gation of a passion too much indulged, entangle them- 
selves with indissoluble compacts.” 

“ You seem to forget,” replied Rasselas, “ that you have, 
even irow, represented celibacy as less happy than marriage. 
Both conditions may be bad, but they cannot both be 
worst. Thus it. happens when wrong opinions are enter- 
tained, that they mutually destroy each other, and leave 
the mind open to truth.” * 

“ I did not expect,” answered the Princess, “ to hear 
that imputed to falsehood, which is the consequence only 
of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is difficult to 
compare with exactness objects vast in their extent, anrl 
various in their parts. When we see or conceive the whole 
at once,^we readily note the discriminations, and decide 
the preference : but of two systems, of which neither can 
be surveyed by any human being in its full compass of 
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magnitude and multiplicity of complication, where is the 
wonder, that, judging of the whole by parts, I am alter- 
nately affected by one and the other, as either presses on 
my memory or fancy? We differ from ourselves just as 
we differ from* each other, when we sec only part of the 
question, as in the multifarious relations of politics and 
morality ; but when we perceive the whole at once, as in 
numerical computations, all agree in one judgment, and 
none ever varies his opinion.*' 

“ Let us not add,” said the Prince, “ to the other evils 
of life the bitterness of controversy, nor endeavour to vie 
with each other in subtilties of argument. We are em- 
ployed in a search of which both are equally to enjoy the 
success, or suffer by the miscarriage. It is therefore fit 
that we assist each other. You surely conclude too hastily 
from the infelicity of marriage against its institution ; will 
not the misery of life prote equally that life cannot be the 
gift of heaven ? The world must be peopled by marriage, 
or peopled without it.” 

‘‘ How the world is to be peopled,” returned Nekayah, 
‘‘ is not my care, and need not be yours. I see no danger, 
that the present generation should omit to leave successors 
l)ehind them; we are not now inquiring for the world, 
but for ourselves.” 


CHAPTEK XXIX. 

THE DEBATE ON MAKBIAOE CONTINUED. 

“ '"PHE good of the whole,” says Easselas, “ is the same 
A with the good of all its parts. If marriage be best for 
mankind, it must be evidently best for individuals ; or a 
permanent and necessary duty must be the cause of evil, 
and some must be inevitably sacrihced to tbe convenience 
of others. In the estimate which you have made of the 
two states, it appears that the incommodities of a single 
life are, in a great measure, necessary and certain, but 
those of the conjugal state accidental and avoidable. I 
' cannot forbear to flatter myself that prudence and bbnevo- 
lence will make marriage happy. The general folly of 
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^mankind is the cause of general complaint. What can be 
expected but disappointment and repentance from a choice 
made in the immaturity of youth, in the ardour of desire, 
without judgment, without foresight, witlio.ut inquiry after 
conformity of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude of 
judgment, or purity of sentiment? 

“ Such is the common process of marriage. A youth and 
maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, 
excliange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and dream 
of one another. Having little to divert attention, or diver- 
sify thought, they find themselves uneasy when they are 
apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be happy 
together. They marry, and discover what nothing but 
voluntary blindness before had concealed ; they wear out 
life in altercations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

“Frqni,, thosq. early marriages proceeds likewise the 
rivalry of parents and children : the son is eager to enjoy 
the world before the father is willing to forsake it, and 
there is hardly room at once for two generations. The 
daughter begins to bloom before the mother can be con- 
tent to fade, and neither can forbear to wish for the absence 
of the other. • 

‘‘ Surely all these evils may be avoided by that delibera- 
tion and delay which prudence prescribes to iiTevocable 
choice. In the variety and jollity of youthful pleasures, 
life may be well enough supported without the help of a 
partner. Longer time will increase experience, and wider 
views will allow better opportunities of inquiry and selec- 
tions one advantage, at least, will bo certain; the parents 
will be visibly older than their children.** . 

** What reason cannot collect,” said Nekayah, “ and what 
experiment has not yet taught, can be known only from 
the report of others. I have been told that late mar- 
riages are not eminently happy. This is a question too 
important to be neglected; and I have often proposed 
it to those whose accuracy of remark and comprehensive- 
ness of knowledge made their suffrages worthy of regard. 
They have generally determined, that it is dangerous for a 
man and woman to suspend their fate upon each other, at 
a timeSvhen opinions are fixed, and habits are established 
when friendships have been contracted on both sides, when 
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life has been planned into method, and the mind has long 
enjoyed the contemplation of its own prospects. 

“ It is scarcely possible, that two, travelling through the 
world imder the conduct of chance, should have been both 
directed to the same path, and it will not often happen that 
either will quit the track which custom has made pleasing. 
When the desultory levity of youth has settled into re- 
gularity, it is soon succeeded by pride, ashamed to yield, 
or obstinacy, delighting to contend. And even though 
mutual esteem produces mutual desire to please, time itself, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, determines 
likewise the direction of the passions, and gives an indexible 
rigidity to the manners. Long customs are not easily 
broken : he that attemj^ts to change the course of his own 
life very often labours in vain, and how shall we do that 
for others which we are sejdom able to do for ourselves ? 

• “But surely,” interposed the Prince, “you suppose the 
chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. Whenever 
I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first question, whether 
she be willing to be led by reason.” 

“ Thus it is,” said Nekayah, “ that philosophers are de- 
ceived. There are a thousand familiar disputes which rea- 
son never can decide ; questions that elude investigation, 
and make logic ridiculous ; cases where something must be 
done, and where little can be said. Consider the state of 
mankind, and inquire how few can be supposed to act upon 
any occasions, whether small or great, with all the reasons 
of action present to their minds. Wretched would be the 
pair, above all names of wretchedness, who should be 
doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, all the minute 
detail of a domestic day. 

“ Those who marry at an advanced age will probably 
escape the encroachments of their children ; but, in diminu- 
tion of this advantage, they will be likely to leave them, 
ignorant and helpless, to a guardian’s mercy : or if that 
should not happen, they must at least go out of the world 
before they see those whom they love best either wise or 
great. * 

“ From their children, if they have less to fear, they have 
less also to hope; and they lose, without equivalent, the 
joys of early love, and the convenience of uniting with 
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manners jjliant, and minds susceptible of new impressions, 
which might wear away th^ir dissimilitudes by long cohabi- 
tation, as soft bodies, hy continual attrition, conform their 
surfaces to each other. 

“ I believe it will be found that those who marry late are 
best pleased with their children, 'and thbse who marry early 
with their partners.** 

“ The union of these two affections,** said Easselas, “ would 
[)rc»duce all that could be wished. Perhaps there is a time 
when marriage might unite them ; a time neither too early 
Jfor the father nor too late for the husband.** 

“ Every hour,*’ answered the Princess, “ confirms my pre- 
judice in favour of the position so often uttered by the 
mouth of Imlac, ‘That mature sets her gifts on the right 
hand and on the left.* Those conditions, which flatter 
hope and attract desire, are so constituted, that as wo ap- 
proach one we recede from another. There are goods so 
opposed that we cannot seize both ; but, by too much pru- 
dence, may pass between them at too great a distance to 
reach either. This is often the fate of long consideration : 
he does nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed 
'to humanity. Flatter not yourself with contrarieties of 
pleasure. Of the blessings set before you make your choice, 
and be content. No man can taste the fruits of autumn, 
while he is delighting his scent with the flowers of the 
spring : no man can at the same time All his cup from the 
source and from the mouth of the Nile.** 


CHAPTEB XXX. 

IMLAC ENTEBS, ABD CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

H EEE Imlac entered, and interrupted them. “Imlac,” 
said Easselas, “ I have been taking from the Princess 
the dismal history of private life, and am almost discou- 
raged from further search.** 

“ It seems to me,** said Imlac, “ that while you are making 
the choice of life, you neglect to live. You wander about a 
single city, which, however large and diversified, can now 
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afford few novelties, and forget thai you are in a counti-y 
famous among the earliest monarchies for the power and 
wisdom of its inhabitants ; a country where the sciences 
'first dawned that illuminate the world, and beyond which 
the arts cannot be traced of civil society or domestic life. 

The old Egyptians h^ve left behind them monuments 
of industry and power before which all European magnifi- 
cence is confessed to fade away. The ruins of their archi- 
tecture are the schools of modern builders, and from the 
wonders which time has spared we may conjecture, though 
uncertainly, what it has destroyed.” 

“ My curiosity,” said Easselas, “ does not very strongly 
lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds of earth ; my 
business is with man. 1 came hither not to measure frag- 
ments of temples, or trace Choked aqueducts, but to look 
upon the various scenes of the present world.” 

“ The things that are now before us,” said the Princess, 
“ require attention, and sufficiently deserve it. What have 
I to do with the heroes or the monuments of ancient times ? 
with times which never can return, and heroes whose form 
of life 'was different from all that the present condition of 
mankind requires or allows ? ” * 

“ To know any thing,” returned the poet, “ we must 
know its effects ; to see men, we must see their works, that 
we may learn what reason has dictated, or passion has in- 
cited, and find what are the most powerful motives of actipn. 
To judge rightly of the present, we must oppose it to the 
past ; for all judgment is comparative, and of the future 
nothing can be known. The truth is, that no mind is ifiuch 
employed upon the present : recollection and^ anticipation 
fill up almost all our moments. Our passions are joy and 
grief, love and hatred^ hope and fear. Of joy and grief, , 
the past is the object ; and the future, of hope and fear : 
even love and hatred respect the past, for the cause must 
have been before the effect. 

“ The present state of things is the consequence of the 
former ; and it is natural to inquire what were the sources 
of the good that we enjoy, or the* evil that we suffer. If 
we act only for ourselvea, to neglect the study of h^toxy is 
not prudent : if we are intrusted with the care of others, 
it is not iust. Ignoran^ wlmn it is criminal: 
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and he may properly be charged with evil who refused to 
learn how he might prevent it. 

“ There is no part Of history so generally useful as that 
which relates to the progress of the human mind, the 
gradual improvement of reason, the successive advances 
of science, the vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, which 
are the light and darkness of thinking beings, the extinc- 
tion and resuscitation of arts, and the revolutions of the 
intellectual world. If accounts of battles and invasions are 
peculiarly the business of princes, the useful or elegant arts 
are not to be neglected; those who have kingdoms to govern, 
have understandings to cultivate. 

“ Example is always more efficacious than precept. A 
soldier is formed in wai*, and a painter must copy pictures. 
In this, contemplative life has the advantage : great actions 
are seldom seen, but the labours of art are always at hand 
for those who desire to know what art has been able to 
perform. 

“ When the eye, or the imagination, is struck with any 
uncommon work, the next transition of an active mind is 
to the means by whi(jh it was performed. Here begins the 
true use of such contemplation ; we enlarge our compre- 
hension by new ideas, and perhaps recover some art lost to 
mankind, or learn what is less perfectly known in oui* own 
country. At least wo compare our own with former times, 
/and either rejoice at our improvements, or, what is the first 
\ motion towards good, discover our defects.'* 

‘‘ I am willing," said the Prince, “ to see all that can de- 
serve my search." “ And I," said tlie Princess, “ shall 
rejoice to learn something of the manners of antiquity." 

“ The most* pompous monument of Egyptian greatness, 
and one of the most bulky works of manual industry," said 
Imlac, “ are the Pyramids ; fabrics raised before the time 
of history, and of which the earliest narratives afford us 
only uncertain traditions. Of these the greatest is still 
standing, very little injured by time." 

“ Let us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah ; “ I have 
often heard of the Pyramids, and shall not rest till I have 
seen them, within and without, with my oaivti eyes." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 

T he resolution being thus taken, they set out the next 
day. They laid tents upon their camels, being re- 
solved to stay among the Pyramids till their curiosity was 
fully satisfied. They travelled gently, turned aside to every 
thing remarkable, stopped from time to time and conversed 
with the inhabitants, and observed the various appear- 
ances of towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and culti- 
vated nature. • 

When they came to the great Pyramid, they were as- 
tonished at the extent of the base, and the height of the 
top. Iinlac explained to them the principles upon which 
the pyramidal form was chosen for a fabric intended to co- 
extend its duration with that of the world : he showed that 
its gradual diminution gave it such stability, as defeated 
all the common attacks of the elements, and could scarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themselves, the least resis- 
tible of natural violence. A concussion that should shatter 
the Pyramid would threaten the dissolution of the conti- 
nent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched their teqts 
at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter its interior 
apartments, and having hired the common guides, climbed 
up to the first passage ; when, the favourite of the Prindess, 
looking into the cavity, stepped back and trembled. “ Pe- 
kuah,'’ said the Princess, “ of what art thou afraid ? ” — '‘Of 
the narrow entrance,” answered the lady, "and of the 
dreadful gloom. I dare not enter a place which must 
surely be inhabited by unquiet souls. The original pos- 
sessors of these dreadful vaults will start up before us, 
and perhaps shut us in for ever.” She spoke, and threw 
her arms round the neck of her mistress. 

" If all your fear be of apparitiohs,” said the Prince, " I 
will promise you safety : there is no danger from the* dead; 
he that is once buried will be seen no more.” 

" That the dead are seen no more,” said Imlac, " I will 
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not undertake to maintain against the concurrent and mi- 
yaried testimony of all ages and of all nations. There is 
n<r people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the 
dead are not related and believed, This*opinion, which, 
perhaps, prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could 
become universal only by its truth: those that never heard 
of one another would not have agreed in a tale which no- 
thing but experience could make credible. That it is 
doubted by single cavillers can veiy little weaken the gene- 
ral evidence ; and some who deny it with their tongues 
confess it by their fears. 

** Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those which 
have already seized upon Pekuah. There can be no reason 
why spectres should haunt the Pyramid more than other 
places, or why they should have power or will to hurt 
innocence and purity. Our entrance is no violation of their 
privileges ; we can take nothing from them ; how then can 
we offend them ? ” 

“My dear Pekuah,” said the Princess, “I will always go 
before you, and Imlac shall follow you. Eemember that 
you are the companion of the Princess of Abissinia.” 

“ If the Princess is pleased that her servant should die,” 
returned the lady, “ let her command some death less 
dreadful than enclosure in this horrid cavern. You know 
I dare not disobey you ; I must go, if you command me ; 
btrt, if I once enter, I never shall come back.” 

The Princess saw that her fear was too strong for expos- 
tulation or reproof, and embracing her, told her that she 
: should stay in the tent till their return. Pekuah was not 
yet satisfied, but entreated the Princess not to pursue so 
dreadful a puipose as that of entering the recesses of the 
Pyramid. “ Though I cannot teach courage,” said Neka- 
yah, “1 must not learn cowardice; nor leave at last undone 
wliat I came hither only to do.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

THEY BNTEE THE PYRAMID. 

P ERU AH descended to the tents, and the rest entered 
the Pyramid ; they passed through the galleries, sur- 
Yeyed^ the vaults of marble, and examined the chest in 
which the body of, the founder is supposed to have been 
reposited. They then sat down in one of the most spacious 
chambers to rest awhile, ^before they attempted to roi- 
turn. 

“ We have now,” said Imlac, “ gratified our minds with 
an exact view of the greatest work of man, except the wall 
of China. 

“ Of the wall, it is very easy to assign the motive. It 
secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the incursions 
of barbarians, whose unskilfulness in the arts made it 
easier for them to supply their wants by rapine than by 
industry, and who from time to time poured in upon the 
liabitations of peaceful commerce, as ’Cultures descend upon 
domestic fowl.* Their celerity and fierceness made the wall 
necessary, and their ignorance made it efficacious. 

** But for the Pyramid, no reason has ever been given, 
adequate to the cost and labour of the work. The narro,w- 
ness of the chambers proves that it could afford no retreat 
from enemies, and treasures might have been reposited at 
far less expense with equal security. It seems to have been 
erected only in compliance with that hunger of imagination 
which preys incessantly upon life, and must be always ap- 
peased by some employment. Those who have already all 
that they can enjoy, must enlarge their desires. He that 
has built for use till use is supplied, must begin to build 
for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost power of 
human performance, that he may not be soon reduced to 
form another wish. 

“ I consider this mighty structuife as^a inqnument of the 
insufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, whose ipower 
is uhliinited, and whose treasures surmount all reid and 
imaginary wants, is compelled to solace, by the erection of 
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a pyramid, the satiety of dominion and tastelessness of 
I pleasures, and to amuse the tediousness of declining life, 
; by seeing thousands labouring without end, and one stone, 
for no purpose, laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, 
not content with a moderate condition, imaginest happi- 
ness in royal magnificence, and dreamest that command or 
riches can feed the appetite of novelty with perpetual 
gratifications, survey the Pyramids, and confess thy 
folly I 


CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED MIS- 
FORTUNE. 

T hey rose up, and returned through the cavity at which 
they had entered ; and the Princess prepared for her 
favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths and costly 
rooms, and of the different impressions which the varieties 
of the way had made upon her. But when they came to 
their train, they foufid every one silent and dejected : the 
men discovered shame and fear in their countenances, and 
the women were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjecture, but 
inynediately inquired. “You had scarcely entered into 
the Pyramid,” said one of the attendants, “ when a troop 
of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too few to resist them, 
and* too slow to escape. They were about to search the 
tents, set us on our camels, and drive us along before them, 
when the apprpach of some Turkish horsemen put them to 
flight; but they seized the lady Pekuah with her two 
fiaaids, and carried them away : the Turks are now pursuing 
them by our instigation, but I fear they will not be able to 
overtake them.” 

The Princess was overpowered with surprise and grief. 
Easselas, in the first heat of his resentment, ordered his 
servants to follow him, and prepared to pursue the robbers 
with l^is sabre in his hand. “ Sir,” said Imlac, “ what can 
you hope from violence or valour ? the Arabs are mounted 
on horses trained to battle and retreat; we have only 
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beasts of burden. By leaving our present station we may 
lose the Princess, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah.” 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not been 
able to reach the enemy. The Princess burst out into new 
lamentations, and Kasselas could scarcely forbear to re- * 
proach them with cowardice; but Imlac was of opinion, 
that the escape of the Arabs was no addition to their mis- 
fortune, for, perhaps, they would have killed their captives 
rather than have resigned them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

T here was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. 

They returned to Cairo, repenting of their curiosity, 
censuring the negligence of the government, lamenting 
their own rashness, which had neglected to procure a 
guard, imagining many expedients by which the loss of 
Pekuah might have been prevented*, and resolving to do 
something for her recovery, though none could find any 
thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her women at- 
tempted to comfort her, by telling her that all had their 
troubles, and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much happi- 
ness in the world for a long time, and might reasonably 
expect a change of fortune. They hoped that some good 
would befal her wheresoever she was, and that their mis- 
tress would find another friend, who might supply her 
place. 

The Princess made them no answer; and they continued 
the form of condolence, not much grieved in their hearts 
that the favourite was lost. 

Next day, the Prince presented to the Bassa a memorial 
of the wrong which he had suffered, and a petition for re- 
dress. The Bassa threatened to* punish the robbers, but 
did not attempt to catch them ; nor, indeed, could any ac- 
count or description be given by which he might direct the 
pursuit. 
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It 80W1 appeared that nothing would be done by autho- 
rity. GoTemors being accustomed to hear of more crimes 
than they can punish, and more wrongs than they can re- 
dress, set themselres at ease by indiscriminate negligence, 
^and presently forget the request when they lose sight of 
' the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to ^in some intelligence by 
private agents. He found many who pretended to an exact 
knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and to regular 
correspondence with their chiefs, and who readily under- 
jiook the recovery of Pekuah. Of these, some were fur- 
nished with money for their journey, and came back no 
more ; some were liberally paid for accounts which a few 
days discovered to be false. But the Princess would not 
suffer any means, however improbable, to be left untried. 
While she was doing something, she kept her hope alive. 
As one expedient failed, another was suggested ; when one 
messenger returned unsuccessful, another was despatched 
»to a different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah nothing had 
been heard ; the hopes which they had endeavoured to 
raise in each other grew more languid ; and the Princess, 
when she saw nothing more to be tried, sunk down incon- 
solable in hopeless dejection. A thousand times she re- 
proached herself with the easy compliance by which she 
penmitted her favourite to stay behind her. ** Had not my 
fondness,” said she, “ lessened my authority, Pekuah had 
not dared to talk of her terrors. She ought to have feared 
me more than spectres. A severe look would have over- 
powered her ; a peremptory command would have compelled 
obedience. Why did foolish indulgence prevail upon me ? 
why did I not speak, and refuse to hear ? ” 

“ Great Princess,” said Imlac, ‘‘do not reproach yourself 
for your virtue, or consider that as blameable by which -evil 
has accidentally been caused. Your tenderness for the 
timidity of Pekuah was generous and kind. When wo act 
according to our duty, we commit the event to Him by 
whose laws our actions *are governed, and who will suffer 
none te be finally punished for obedience. When, in pros- 
pect of some good, whether natural or moral, we break the 
rules prescribed us, we withdraw from the direction of 
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superior wisdom, and take all consequences upon onrselyes. 
|Man cannot so far know the connection of causes and 
ieyents^ as. that lie may yenture to do wrong in order to do 
.Mht. When wjb pursue our end by lawful means, we may 
al^ys console our miscarriage by the hope of future recom- 
pense. When we consult only our own policy, and attempt 
to find a nearer way to good, by overleaping the .settled 
boundaries of right and wrong, we cannot be happy even 
by success, because we cannot escape the consciousness of 
our fault ; but if we miscany, the disappointment is irre- 
mediably embittered. How comfortless is the sorrow of 
him who feels at once the pangs of guilt and the vexation 
of calamity which guilt has brought upon him ! 

“ Consider, Princess, what would have been your condi- 
tion, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to accompany you, 
and, being compelled to stay in the tents, had been carried 
away ; or how would you have home the thought if you 
had forced her into the Pyramid, and she had died before 
you in agonies of terror.” 

Had either happened,” said Nekayah, “ I could not 
have endured life till now ; I should have been tortured to 
madness by the remembrance of such Smelty, or must have 
pined away in abhorrence of myself.” 

“ This, at least,” said Imlac, is the present reward of 
virtuous conduct, that no unlucky consequence can oblige 
us to repent it.” 


CHAPTEE XXXY. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OP PEKUAH. 

N EKATAH, being thus reconciled to herself, found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is accom- 
panied with consciousness of wrong. She was, from that 
time, delivered from the violence of tempestuous sorrow, 
and sunk'into silent pensiveness and glqoiny tranquillity. 
She sat from inoming to evening recollecting all that had 
been done or said by her Pekuah,* treasured up with care 
every trifie on which Pekuah had set an accidental yalue, 
and which might recal to mind any little incident or care- 
less conversation. The sentiments of her whom she now 
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expected to see no more were treasured in her memory as 
rules of life, and she deliberated to no other end than to 
conjecture on any occasion what would have been the 
opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women by whom she was attended knew nothing of 
her real condition, and therefore she could not talk to them 
but with caution and reserve. ‘ She began to remit her 
curiosity, having no great desire to collect notions which 
she had no convenience of uttering. Easselas endeavoured 
first to comfort, and afteiwards to divert her: he hired 
musicians, to whom she seemed to listen, but did not hear 
them, and procured masters to instruct her in various arts, 
whose lectures, when they visited her again, were again to 
be repeated. She had lost her taste of pleasure, and her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, though forced 
into short excursions, always recurred to the image of her 
friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to renew 
his inquiries, and was asked every night whether he had 
yet heard of Pekuah ; till, not being able to return the 
Princess the answer that she desired, he was less and less 
willing to come into her presence. She observed his back- 
wardness, and commanded him to attend her. Tou are 
not,” said she, “ to confound impatience with resentment, 
or to suppose that I charge you with negligence, because I 
repine at your unsuccessfulness. I do not much wonder 
at your absence. I know that the unhappy are never 
pleasing, and that all naturally avoid the contagion of 
misdry. To hear complaints is wearisome, alike to the 
wretched and the happy ; for who would cloud, by adven- 
titious grief, the short gleams of gaiety which life allows 
us ? or who, that is straggling under his own evils, will 
add to them the miseries of another? 

“ The time is at hand, when none shall be disturbed 
any longer by the sighs of Nekayah ; my search after hap^ 
piness is now at an end. I am resolved to retire from the 
world with all its flatteries and deceits, and will hide 
myself in solitude, withtout any other care than to compose 
my thoughts, and regulate my hours by a constant succes- 
sion of innocent occupations, till, with a mind purified 
from all earthly desires, I shall enter into that state, to 
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which all are hastening, and in which I hope again to en- 
joy the friendship of Pekuah/* 

“Do not entangle your mind,” said Imlac, “by irre- 
vocable determinations, nor increase the burthen of life by 
a voluntary accumulation of misery: the weariness of 
retirement will continue or increase when the loss of 
Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been deprived of 
one pleasure is no very good reason for rejection of the 
rest.” 

“ Since Pekuah .was taken from me,” said the Princess, 
“ I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She that has 
up one to love or trust has little to hope. She wants the 
radical principle of happiness. We may, perhaps, allow 
that what satisfaction this world can afford must arise 
from the conjunction of wealth, knowledge, and goodness : 
wealth is nothing but as.it is bestowed, and knowledge 
nothing but as it is communicated : they must therefore 
be imparted to others, and to whom could I now delight 
to impart them? Goodness affords the only comfort 
which can be enjoyed without a partner, and goodness 
may be practised in retirement.” 

“ How far solitude may admit goodness, or advance it, 
I shall not,” replied Imlac, “dispute at present. Ke- 
member the confession of the pious hermit. You will 
wish to return into the world when the image of your 
companion has left your thoughts.” “ That time,” S4.id 
Nekayah, “will never come. The generous frankness, 
the modest obsequiousness, and the faithful secrecy of my 
dear Pekuah, will always be more missed as I shall live 
longer to see vice and folly.” 

“ The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden calamity,” 
said Imlac, “is like that of the fabulous inhabitants of 
the new created earth, who, when the first night came 
upon them, supposed that day would never return. When 
the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we see nothing beyond 
them, nor can imagine how they wijl be dispelled : yet a 
new day succeeded to the night ; and sorrow is never long 
without a dawn of ease. But they _who restrain them- 
selves from receiving comfort, do as the savages .would 
ha^ve done, had they put out their eyes when it was dark. 
Our minds, like our bodies, are in continual flux ; some- 
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thing is hourly lost, and something acquired. To lose 
much at once is inconvenient to either, but while the vital 
powers remain uninjured, nature will find the meims of 
r^aration. Distance has the same effect .on the mind as 
on the eye ; and while we glide along the stream of time, 
whatever we leave behind us is always lessening, and that 
which we approach increasing in magnitude. Do not 
suffer life to stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want of 
motion: commit yourself again to the current of the 
world. Pekuah t«^ 1 vanish by degrees j you will meet in 
your way some other favourite, or learn to diffuse yourself 
in general conversation.” 

**At least,” said the Prince, “ do not despair before all 
remedies have been tried : the inquiry after the unfortu- 
nate lady is still continued, and shall be carried on with 
yet greater diligence, on condition that you will promise 
to wait a year for the event, without any unalterable reso- 
lution.” 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and made 
the promise to her brother, who had been advised by Imlac 
to require it. Imlac had, indeed, no great hope of regain- 
ing Pekuah ; but he supposed, that if he could secure the 
interval of a year, the Princess would be then in no danger 
(of a cloister. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

l*£KUAH IS STILL BEMEMBEBED. THE FBOGBESS 07 
SOBBOW. 

N EEAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her pro- 
mise, set her intention of retirement at a ^stance, began 
imperceptibly to return to common cares and common 
pl^sures. She rejoiced without her own consent at the 
suSpehsion of her sorrows, and sometimes cauglit herself 
with indignation in the act of turning away her mind from 
the rejnembrance of her whom yet she resolved never to 
forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for medi- 
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jtaiioii on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, and for some 
jweeks retired constantly at the time fixed, and returned 
with her eyes swollen and her countenance clouded. By 
degrees she grew less scrupulous, and sufEered any impor- 
tant and pressing avocation to delay the tribute of daily 
tears. She then yielded to less occasions, sometimes for- 
got what she was indeed afraid to remember, and, at last, 
wholly released herself from the duty of periodical afBlic- 
tion. 

Her real love pf Pekuah was yet not diminished. A 
thousand occurrences brought her back to memory, and a 
thousand wants, which nothing but the confidence of 
friendship can supply, made her frequently regretted. 
She, theref pre» solicited Imlac netor to desist from inquiry, 
and to leave no art of intelligence untried, that at least 
she might have the comfort of knowing that she did not 
suffer by negligence or sluggishness. ** Yet what,*’ said 
she, **is to be expected from our pursuit of happiness, 

^ when we find the state of life to be such that happiness 
■itself is the cause of misery? Why should we endeavour 
to attain that of which the possession cannot be secured P 
1 shall henceforward fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondness, however tender, lest I should 
lose again what 1 have lost in Pekuah.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THK P&incBSS HKABS NEWS OF PBKVAH. 

P r seven months, one of the messengers, who had been 
sent away upon the day when the promise was drawn 
from the Ftincess, returned, after many unsuccessful 
rambles, from thd borders of Nubia, with an account that 
P^huakwas. in tho hands of an ^ab chief, who possessed 
a castie or fortress on the extremity of Egypt. ^OjAmb, 
whose revenue was plunder, waS filing to restorV her, 
with her two attendants, for two him'dred otmces qf gold. 

The price wajs no subject of debate. The Princess was 
in ecstacies when she heard that her favourite was alive, 
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(and might so cheaply be lunsomed. She could not think 
jof delaying for a moment Fekuah’s happiness or her own, 
:but entreated her brother to send back the messenger 
f with the sum required. Imlac, being consulted, was not 
very confident of the veracity of the relater, and was still 
more doubtful of the Arab’s failh, who might, if he were 
top liberally trusted, detain at once the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to put themselves in 
the power of the Arab, by going into his district, and 
could not expect that the rover would so much expose 
himself as to come into the lower country, where he might 
be seized by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will trust. But 
Imlac, after some delibefation, directed the messenger to 
* propose that Pekuah should be conducted by ten horse- 
men to the monastery of St. Anthony, which is situated in 
the deserts of Upper Egypt, where she should be met by 
the same number, and her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected that the 
proposal would not be refused, they immediately began 
their journey to the pionastery; and when they arrived, 
Imlac went forward with the former messenger to the 
Arab’s* fortress. Easselas was desirous to go with them ; 
but neither his sister nor Imlac would consent. The Arab, 
according to the custom of his nation, observed the laws 
of hospitality with great exactness to those who put them- 
selves into his power, and, in a few days, brought Pekuah 
with her maids, by easy journeys, to the place appointed, 
where, receiving the stipulated price, he restored her, witli 
great respect, to liberty and her friends, and undertook to 
conduct them back towards Cairo beyond all danger of 
robbery or violence. 

The Princess and her favourite embraced each other with 
transport too violent to be expressed, and went out together 
to pour the tears of tenderness in secret, and exchange 
professions of kindness and gratitude. After a few hours 
they returned into the refectory of the convent, where, in 
the presence of the Prior and his brethren, the Prince 
required of Pekuah the history of her adventures. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

THE ADYSNTUBES OF THE LADT PEKUAH. 

** A T what time, and in what manner, I was forced away,’* 
^ said Pekuah, “ your servants have told you. The 
suddenness of the event struck me with surprise, and I was 
at first rather stupefied than agitated with any passion of 
either fear or sorrow. My confusion was increased by the 
speed and tumult of our flight, while we were followed by 
the Turks, who, as it seemed, soon despaired to overtake 
us, or were afraid of those whom they made a show of 
menacing. 

When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger, they 
slackened their course ; and as 1 was less harassed % ex- 
ternal violence, 1 began to feel more uneasiness in my mind. 
After some time, we stopped near a spring shaded with 
trees, in a pleasant meadow, where we were set upon the 
ground, and offered such refreshments as our masters were 
partaking. I was suffered to sit with*my maids apart from 
the rest, and none attempted to comfort or insult uSr Here 
I first began to feel the full weight of my misery. The girls 
sat weeping in silence, and from time to time looked on me 
for succour. 1 knew not to what condition we were doomed, 
nor could conjecture where would be the place of our cap- 
tivity, or whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was 
in the hands of robbers and savages, and had no reasdn to 
suppose that their pity was more than their justice, or that 
they would forbear the gratification of any ardour of desire, 
'or caprice of cruelty. I, however, kissed my maids, and 
endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that we were 
yet treated with decency, and that, since we were now car- 
ried beyond pursuit, there was no danger of violence to our' 
lives. 

When we were to be set again on horseback, my maids 
clung round me, and refused to* be parted; but 1 com- 
manded them not to irritate those who had us in their 
power. We travelled the remaining part of the day through 
an unfrequented and pathless country, and came by moon- 
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light to the side of a hill, where the rest of the troop 
was stationed. Their tents were pitched, and their fires 
kindled, and our chief was welcomed as a man much be- 
loved bj his dependants. 

^ << We were received into a large tent, where we found 
Vomen who had attended their husbands in the expedition. 
They set before us the supper which they had provided, 
and I ate it rather to encourage my maids than to complv 
with any appetite of my own. When the me^t was taken 
away, they spread the carpets for reposa. I was weary, and 
hoped to find in sleep that remission of distress which 
nature seldom denies. Ordering myself, therefore, to be 
undressed, I observed that the women looked very earnestly 
upon me, not expecting? I suppose, to see me so submis- 
sively attended. When my upper vest was taken off, they 
were apparently struck with the splendour of my clothes, 
and one of them timorously laid her hand upon the embroi- 
dery^ She then went out, and, in a short time, came back 
with another woman, who seemed to be of higher rank and 
greater authority. She did, at her entrance, the usual 
act of reverence, and,,taking me by the hand, placed me in 
a smaller tent, spread with finer carpets, where I spent the 
night quietly with my maids. 

“ In the morning, as I was sitting on the grass, the 
chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up to receive 
him, and he bowed with great respect. ‘ Illustrious lady,’ 
said he, ‘ my fortune is better than I had presumed to 
hope ; I am told, by my women, that I have a princess in 
iX)iy camp.’ — ‘ Sir,’ answered I, ‘ your women have deceived 
tliemselves and you ; I am not a princess, but an unhappy 
stranger who intended soon to have left this country, in 
which I am now to be imprisoned for ever.’ ‘ Whoever, 
or whencesoever, you are,’ returned the Arab, * your dress, 
and that of your servants, show your rank to be high, and 
your wealth to be great. Why should you, who can so 
easily procure your mnsom, think yourself'in danger of per- 
petual captivity? The^jpurpose of my incursions is to 
increase my riches, or^more properly to gather tribute. 
The sons of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary lords 
of this part of the continent, which is usurped by late 
invaders and low-bom tyrants, from whom we nro com- 
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pelled to take by the sword what is denied to justice, 
^e Tiolence of war admits no distinction ; the lance that 
Ls lifted at guilt and power will sometimes fall on inno- 
cence and gentleness.* 

“ ‘ How little,* said I, * did I expect that yesterday it 
should have fallen on me.* 

** * Misfortunes,* answered the Arab, ^ shou^jd, always be 
expected. If the eye of hostility could learn reverence or 
pity, excellence Tike yours had been exempt from injury. 
But the angels of affliction spread their teus alike for the 
virfuous and the wicked, for the mighty and the mean. 
Do not be disconsolate ; I am not one of the lawless and 
cruel rovers 6i the desert. I know the rules of civil life ; 
I will fix your ransom, give a passport to your messenger, 
and perform my stipulation with nice punctuality.* 

You will easily believe that I was pleased with his 
courtesy ; and finding that his predominant passion was 
desire of money, I began now to think my danger less for 
I "knew that no sum would be thought too great for the 
release of Pekuah. I told him that he should have no 
reason to charge me with ingratitude, if I was used with 
kindness ; and that any ransom which could be expected 
for a maid of common rank would be paid, but that he 
must not persist tp rate me as a princess. He said he 
would consider what he should demand, and then smiling, 
bowed and retired. . 

“ Soon after, the women came about me, each contending 
to be more officious than the other and my maids them- 
selves were served with reverence. * We travelled onward 
by short journeys. On the fourth day, the chief told me 
that my ransom must be two ]\undred ounces of gold ; 
which I not only promised him, but told him that I would 
add fifty more, if I and my maids were honourably 
treated. 

“ I uevfix:..knew the power of gold before. Prom that 
time I was the leader of the troop. The march of every 
day was longer or shorter as 1 commanded, and the tents 
were pitched where I chose to rest. We now had camels 
and^cih^r conveniences for travel : my own women were 
always at my Vi3e, and T amused myself with observing 
the manners of the vagrant nations, and with vmwmg 
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jremains of ancient edifices with which tliese deserted coun- 
’ {tries appear to haye been, in some distant age, lavishly 
embellished. 

‘‘ The chief of the band was a man far*from illiterate : 
he was able to travel by the stars or the compass, and had 
marked in his erratic expeditions such places as are most 
worthy the notice of a passenger. He observed to me, 
that buildings are always best preserved in places little 
frequented, and difficult of access; for when once a 
country declines from its primitive spjendour, the more 
, inhabitants are left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls 
supply stones more easily than quarries ; and palaces and 
temples will be demolished, to make stables of granite and 
cottages of porphyry.” • 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ADVBNTXJEB8 OF PEKUAH CONTINUEI). 

“ 1 /“E wandered about in this manner for some weeks, 

V V either, as ou^ chief pretended, for my gratification, 
or, as I rather suspected, for some convenience of his own. 
I endeavoured to appear contented where sullenness and 
resentment would have been of no use, and that endeavour 
conduced much to the calmness of my mind; but my 
heart was always with Nekayah, and the troubles of the 
night much overbalanced the amusememts of the day. My 
w^en, who threw all l;heir cares upon their mistress, set 
their minds at ease from the time when they saw mo 
treated with respect, and gave themselves up to the inci- 
dental alleviations of our fatigue without solicitude or 
sorrow. I was pleased with their pleasure, and animated 
witb their confidence. My condition had lost much of its 
terror, since I found that the Arab ranged the country 
merely to get riches. Avarice is a uniform and tractable 
vice; other intellectual distempers are different in diffe- 
rent constitutions of luilid ; that which soothes the pride 
of one. will offend the pride of another ; but to the favodr 
of the covetous there is a ready way — bring money and 
nothing is denied. 
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“ At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, a strong 
and spacious house, built with stone in on island of the 
Wile, which lies, as I was told, under the tropic. ‘ Lady,* 
said the Arab, ^you shall rest after your journey a few 
weeks in this place, where you are to consider yourself as 
sovereign. My occupation is war : I have therefore chosen 
this obscure residence, from which I can issu^unexpected^ 
mid to which I can retire tmpursued. You may now 
repose in security; here are few pleasures, but here 
is no danger.* He then led me into the inner apart- 
ments, and seating me on the richest couch, bowed to the 
ground. 

“ His women, who considered me as a rival, looked on 
me with malignity ; but being soon informed that I was a 
great lady detained only for my ransom, they began to vie 
with each other in obsequiousness and reverence. 

“ Being again comforted with new assurances of speedy 
liberty, I was for some days diverted from impatience by 
the novelty of the place. The turrets overlooked the country 
to a great distance, and afforded a view of many windings 
of the stream. In the day 1 wandered»f rom one place to an- 
other, as the course* of the sun varied the splendour of the 
prospect, and saw many things which 1 had never seen before. 
The crocodiles and river-horses are common in this un- 
peopled region ; and I often looked upon them with terror, 
though .1 knew that they could not hurt me. For soiUe 
time I expected to see mermaids and tritons, which, as 
Imlac has told me, the European travellers have stationed 
in the Nile, but no such beings ever appeared, and the 
Arab, when I inquired after them, laughed at my credulity. 

“ At night the Arab always attended me \o a tower set 
apart for celestial observations, where he endeavoured to 
teach me the names and courses of the stars. I had nc 
great inclination to this study ; but an appearance of atten- 
tion was necessary to please my instructor, who valued 
himself for his skill, and, in a little while, I found some 
employment requisite to beguile the tediousness of time, 
which was to be passed always amidst the same objects. 

I was weary of looking in the morning on things* from 
which I had turned away weary in the evening ; I there- 
fore was at last willing to observe the stars rather than do , 
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nothing, but could not always compose my thoughts, and 
was Tory often thinking on N^ekayah when others imagined 
me contemplating the sky. Soon after the Arab went 
upon another expedition, and then my only pleasure was 
to talk with my maids about the accident by which we 
were carried away, and the happiness that we should all 
enjoy at th^end of our captivity.*^ 

“ There were women in your Arab’s fortress,” said the 
Princess ; “ why did you not make them your companions, 
enjoy their conversation, and partake their diversions? 
In a place where they found business or amusement, why 
should you alone sit corroded with idle melancholy ? or 
why could not you bear for a few months that condition to 
which they were condemned for life ?” 

“ Tlie diversions of the women,” answered Pekuah, 
“ were only childish play, by which the mind accustomed 
to stronger operations could not be kept busy. I could do 
all which they delighted in doing by powers merely sensitive, 
while my intellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They 
ran from room to room, as a bird hops from wire to wire 
in his cage.. They danced for the sake of motion, as lambs 
frisk in a meadow. \3ne sometimes pi^etended to be hurt 
that the rest might be alarmed, or hid herself that an- 
other might seek her. Part of their time passed in 
watching the progress of light bodies that floated on the 
liver, and part in marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the sky. 

‘‘Their business was only needle- work, in which 1 and 
my maids sometimes helped them; but you know that the 
mind will easily straggle from the Angers, nor will you sus- 
pect that captivity and absence from Nekayah could receive 
solace from silken flowers. 

“ Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from their con- 
versation: for of what could they be expected to talk? 
They had seen nothing, for they had lived from early youth 
ill lhat narrow spot: of what they had not seen they 
lould have no knowledge, for th^ could not read. They 
bad no idea but of the tew things that were within their 
riew, and had hardly names for anything but their clothes 
ind their food. As 1 bore a superior character, 1 was 
>f ten called to terminate their quarrels, which I decided 
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as equitably as I could. 1 £ it could have amused me tc 
hear the complaints of each against the rest, I might have 
been often detained by long stories ; but the motives of 
their animosity were so small that I could not listen with- 
out interrupting the tale.** 

“ How/* said Basselas, can the Arab, whom you repre- 
sented as a man of more than common accomplishments, 
take any pleasure in his seraglio when it is filled only with 
women like these ? Are they exquisitely beautiful ? ** 

‘‘ They do not/* said Pelraah, ‘‘ want that unaffecting 
and ignoble beauty which may subsist without sprightli- 
ness or sublimity, without energy of thought or dignity 
of virtue. But to a man like the Arab, such beauty 
was only a flower casually pluckqd and carelessly thrown 
away. Whatever pleasures he might find among them, they 
were not those of friendship or society. When they were 
playing about him, he looked on them with inattentive 
superiority ; when they vied for his regard, he sometimes 
turned away disgusted. As they had no knowledge, their 
talk could take nothing from the tediousness of life : as 
they had no choice, their fondness, or appearance of fond- 
ness, excited in hm neither pride ilor gratitude : he was 
not exalted in his own esteem by the smiles of a woman 
who saw no other man, nor was much obliged by that re- 
gard, of which he could never know the sincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted not so much 
to delight him as to pain a rival. That which he gave, 
and they received, as love, was only a careless distribution 
of supemuous time ; such love as man can bestow upon 
that which he despises, such as has neither hope nor fear, 
neither joy nor sorrow.*’ 

You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy,** said 
Imlac, “ that you have t^en thus easily dismissed. How 
could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, in an 
intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet as Pekuah’s 
conversation ? ** 

‘‘ I am inclined to believe,** answered Pekuah, that he 
was for some time in suspense ; *for notwithstanding his 
i promise, whenever I proposed to despatch a messenger to 
Cairo, he found some excuse for delay. While I was de- 
tained in his house, he made many incursions into the 
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neighbouring countries, and, perhaps, he would have re- 
fused to discharge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wishes. He returned always courteous, related his adven- 
tures, delighted to hear my observations, and endeavoured 
/ to advance my acquaintance with the stars. When I im- 
portuned him to send away my letters, he soothed me with 
professions of honour and sincerity ; and when I could be 
no longer decently denied, put his troop again in motion, 
and left me to govern in his absence. I was much afflicted 
by this studied procrastination, and was sometimes afraid 
that I should be forgotten, that you would leave Cairo, 
' and 1 must end my days in an island of the Nile. 

“I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared so 
little to entertain him, that he, for a while, more frequently 
talked with my maids. That he should fall in love with 
them, or with me, might have been equally fatal, and I 
was not much pleased with the growing friendship. My 
anxiety was not long ; for, as I recovered some degree of 
cheerfulness, he returned to me, and I could not forbear 
to despise my former uneasiness. 

** He still delayed to send for my ransom, and would, 
perhaps, never have determined, had not your agent found 
his way to him. The gold, which he would not fetch, he 
! could not reject when it was offered. He hastened to 
prepare for our journey hither, like a man delivered from 
the pain of an intense conflict. I took leave of my com- 
panions in the house, who dismissed me with cold in- 
difference.” 

Nekayah, having heard her favourite's relation, rose 
and embraced her ; and Basselas gave her a hundred 
ounces of gold, which she presented to the Arab, for the 
fifty that were promised. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE HISTORY OP A MAN OP LEARN INQ. 

T hey returned to Cairo, and were so well pleased at 
finding themselves together, that none of them went 
much abroad. The Prince began to love learning, and one 
day declared to Imlac that he intended to devote himself 
to science, and pass the rest of his days in literary 
solitude. 

“ Before you make your final choice,” answered Imlac, 
“you ought to examine its hazavds, and converse with 
some of those who are grown old in the company of them- 
selves. I have just left the observatory of one of the 
most learned astronomers in the world, who has spent 
forty years in unwearied attention to the motions and 
appearances of the celestial bodies, and has drawn out his • 
soul in endless calculations. He admits a few friends 
once a month to hear his deductions and enjoy his dis- 
coveries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge worthy 
of his notice. Men of various ideas and fluent conversa- 
tion are commonly welcome to those whose thoughts have 
been long fixed upon a single point, and who find the 
images of other things stealing away. I delighted him 
with my remarks : he smiled at the narrative of my travels, 
und was glad to forget the constellations, and descend foi 
a moment into the lower world. 

“ On the next day of vacation I renewed my visit, and 
was so fortunate as to please him again. He. relaxed from 
that time the severity of his rule, and permitted me to 
enter at my own choice. I found him always* busy, and 
always glad to be relieved. As each knew much which 
the other was desirous of learning, we exchanged our 
notions with great delight. I perceived tliat I had every 
day more of his confidence, and always found new cause of 
admiration in the profundity of hi*s mind. His compre- 
hension is vast, his memoiy capacious and retentive < his 
discourse is methodical, and his expression clear. 

“ His integrity and benevolence are equal to his learn- 
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Hisjdd^stjresearches and most fayouiite studies 
are mterrupied for any opportunity of doing 

goodf by his counsel or his riches. To his closest retreat, 
aFhis most busy moments, all are admitliisd that want his 
assistance : * For though 1 exclude idleness and pleasure, 
I will never/ says he, * bar my doors against charity. To 
man is permitted the contemplation of the skies, but the 
practice of virtue is commanded/ ” 

“ Surely,** said the Princess, “ this man is happy/* 

“I visited him/* said Lnlac, “with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more* enamoured of his 
conversation : he was sublime without haughtiness, cour- 
teous without formality, and communicative without osten- 
tation. I was at first, great Princess, of your opinion, 
thought him the happiest of mankind, and often congratu- 
lated him on the blessing that he enjoyed. He seemed to 
liear nothing with indifference but the praises of his con- 
dition, to which he always returned a general answer, and 
diverted the conversation to some other topic. 

“ Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and labour to 
please, I had quickly reason to im^-gine that some painful 
sentiment pressed fipon his mind. He often looked up 
earnestly towards the sun, and let his voice fall in the 
midst of his discourse. He would sometimes, when we 
were alone, gaze upon me in silence with the air of a man 
who longed to speak what he was yet resolved to suppress. 
d[e would often send for me with vehement injunctions of 
haste, though, when 1 came to him, he bad nothing ex- 
traordinary to say. And sometimes, when I was leaving 
bim, he would call me back, pause a few moments, and then 
dismiss me.**. 


CHAPTEE XLI. 

THE ASTBONOMEB DISCOVEBS THE OAUSB OT HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

A ^T last, the time came when the secret burst his reserve. 
^ We were sitting together last night in the tun-et of 
lis house, watching the emersion of a satellite of Jupiter. 
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A sudden tempes t cloaded. the sky^ and disappointed our 
obsej^a^on. We sat a*while silent inTthe daxk, and then 
he addirassed himself to me in these words: ‘Imlac, I 
have long considered thy friendship as the greatest bless- 
ing of my life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
md dreadful. I have found in thee all the qu^ities 
requisite for trust ; benevolence, experience, and fortitude. 
;I have long discharged an office which I must soon quit 
/at the call of n^jbure, and shall rejoice, in the hour of 
imbecility and pain, to devolve it upon thee.* 

thought myself honoured by this testimony, and 
protested that whatever could conduce to his happiness, 
would add likewise to mine. • 

“ ‘ Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficulty 
credit. I have possessed . for five years the regulation of 
the weather, and the distribution of the seasons: the 
sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from tropic to 
tr^ic by my direction : the clouds, at my call, have 
^ured their waters, and the Nile has overflowed at my 
cpnamand : I have restrained the ra^e of the dog-star, and 
mitigated the fervours of the crab. The winds alone, of 
afl the elemental powers, have hitherto refused my autho- 
rity, and niidtitudes have perished by equinoctial tempests 
which I found myself imable to prohibit or restrain. I 
have administered this great office with exact justice, apd 
made to the diflerent nations of the earth an impartial 
^dividend of rain and sunshine. What must have been 
the misery of half the globe, if I had limited the clbuds 
to particular regions, or confined the sun to either side of 
the equator ? * ** 


CHAPTER XLH. 

THE OPINION OF THE A8TBONOMBB IS BXPLAINBD AlTD 
JUSTIFIED. 

“ T SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through the obscuxM^ 
of the room, some tokens of amazement and doubt; 
fpr, after a short pause, he proceeded thps ; 

Not to be easily credited will neither surprise nor 
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offend me ; for I am probably the first of human beings 
to whom this trust has been imparted. Nor do I know 
whether to deem this distinction a reward or punijshment ; 
since I have possessed it, I have been far 'less happy than , 
before, and nothing but the consciousness of good intention 
\could have enabled me to sup2>ort the weariness of unre- 
jinitted vigilance.* 

“ How long. Sir, said I, has this great office been in 
your hands ? 

** * About ten years ago,* said he, ‘ my daily observations 
of the changes of the sky led me to consider, whether, if I 
had the power of the seasons, I could confer greater plenty 
upon the inhabitants of the earth. This contemplation 
fastened on my mind, afid I sat days and nights in imagi- 
nary dominion, pouring upon this country and that the 
showers of fertility, and seconding every fall of rain with a 
due proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the will to do 
good, and did not imagine that I should ever have the 
power. 

** * One day as I was looking on the fields withering with 
heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that I could send 
rain on the southern mountains, and raise the Nile to an 
^inundation. In the hi^rry of my imagination, I com- 
manded rain to fall j and by comparing the time of my 
command with that of the inundation, I found that the 
clouds had listened to my lips.* 

' “ Might not some other cause, said I, produce this con- 
currence? The Nile does not always rise on the same 
day. 

./ “ ‘ Do not believe,’ said he, with impatience, ‘ that such 
objections could escape me ; I reasoned long against my 
own conviction, and laboured against truth with the ut- 
most obstinacy. I sometimes suspected myself of mad- 
ness, and should not have dared to impart this secret but 
to a man like you, capable of distinguishing the wonderful 
from the impossible, and the incredible from the false.* 

“ Why, Sir, said I, do you call that incredible which 
you know, or think you know, to be true ? 

“ ‘ Because,* said he, ‘ I cannot prove it by ajiy external 
evidence ; and I know too well the laws of demonstration 
to think that my conviction ought to influence another, 
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who cannot, like me, be conscious of its force. 1, there- 
fore, shall not attempt to gain credit by disputation. It 
is sufficient that 1 feel this power, that I have long pos- 
sessed, and every day exei'ted it. But the life of man is 
short : the infirmities of age increase upon me, and the 
time will soon come when the regulator of the yew* must 
nmgle with the dust. The care of appointing a successor 
has long disturbed me : the night and the day have been 
/spent in comparisons of all the characters which have come 
' to my knowledge, and I have yet found none so worthy as 
thyself.’ ” 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 

THE ASTBONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

** ‘ LJ EAE, therefore, what I shall impart with attention, 

AJ- such as the welfare of a world requires. If the task 
of a king be considered as difficult, who has the care only 
of a few millions, to whom he cannot do much good or 
harm, what must be the anxiety of him, on whom depends 
the action of the elements, and the great gifts of light and 
heat ? Hear me, therefore, with attention. 

“ * I have diligently considered the position of the earth 
and sun, and formed innumerable schemes, in which. I 
I changed their situation. 1 have sometimes turned aside 
the axis of the earth, and sometimes varied the ecliptic of 
the sun : but I have found it impossible to make a dispo- 
sition by which the world may be advantaged : what one 
region gains, another loses by an imaginable alteration, 
even without considering the distant parts of the solar 
! system with which we are unacquainted. Do not, there- 
fore, in thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride 
by innovation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou const make thyself renowned to all future ages by 
! disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief is no 
desirable fame. Much less will*it become thee to let 
kin^ess or interest prevail. Never rob other countries 
of rain to pour it on thine own. For us the Nile is 
sufficient.’ 
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** 1 promised thal^ when I possessed the power, I would 
use it with inflexible integrity; and he dismissed me, 
pressing my hand. * My heart,' said he, ‘ will be^ now at 
|rert, and my benevolence will no more destroy my quiet : 
I have found a man of wisdom and virtue, to whom I can 
^cheerfully bequeath the inheritance of the sun.’ ” 

The Prince heard this narration with very serious regard ; 
but the Princess smiled, and Pekuah convulsed herself 
with laughter. ‘‘Ladies,” said Imlac, “to mock the 
heaviest of human afflictions is neither oharitable nor wise. 
Few can attain this man’s knowledge, and few practise his 
virtues ; but all may suffer his calamity. Of the uncer- 
tainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alann- 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reason.” 

The Princess was recollected, and the favourite was 
abashed. Basselas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted. 


CHAPTEE XLIV. 

THE DANOESOUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION. 

“ T^ISOEDEES of intellect,” answered Imlac, “ happen 
-L' much more often than superficial observers will easily 
believe. Perhaps, if we speak with rigorous exactness, no 
human mind is in its right state. There is no man whose 
imagination does not sometimes predominate over his 
reason, who can regulate his attention wholly by his will, 
and whose ideas will come and go at his command. 'No 
man will be found in whose mind airy notions do not 
sometimes tyrannize, and force him to hope or fear be- 
yond the limits of sober probability. All power of fancy 
over reason is a degree of insanity ; but while this power 
is such as we can control and repress, it is not visible to 
others, nor considered sfs any depravation of the mental 
faculties ; it is not pronounced madness but when it be- 
comes ungovernable, and apparently influences speech or 
action. 
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. ** To indulge the power of fiction, and send imagination 
out upon the wing, is often the sport of those who delight 
too mugh in silent speculation. When we are alone, we 
aYe not always'.busj' ; the labour of cogitation is too 
violent to last long ; the ardour of inquiry wiITscS^^ 

,give way to idleness or satiety. He who has nothing ex-^ 
temal that can divert him must find pleasure in his own 
^thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is not ; for 
is pleased with what he is«? He then expatiates in 
boundless futurity ^^and culls from all imaginable conditions 
that which for the present moment he should most desire, 
amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, and con- 
fers upon his pride unattainable dominion. The mind 
dances from scene to scene, unites !dl pleasures in all com- 
binations, and riots in delights which nature and fortune, 
with all their bounty, cann'ot bestow. 

/* In time, some particular train of ideas fixes the atten- 
tion : all other intellectual gratifications are rejected ; the 
mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the 
favourite conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood 
whenever she is ojffended with the bit4^emess of truth. By 
degrees, the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she grows first 
imperious, and in time despotic. Then fictions begin to 
operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, 
a-nd life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

“ This, Sir, is* one of th^ dangers of solitude ; which the 
fiermit has confessed not always to promote goodness, and 
bhe astronomer’s misery has proved to be not always pro- 
pitious to wisdom.” 

“ I will no more,” said the favourite, “ imagine myself 
bhe queen of Abissinia. I have often spent the hours, 
vhich the Princess gave to my own disposal, in adjusting 
ceremonies, and regulating the court ; I have repressed 
ihe pride of the powerful, and granted the petitions of the 
poor ; I have built new palaces in more happy situations, 
planted groves upon the tops of mountains, and have 
exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, when the Prin- 
cess entered, 1 had almost forgotten to bow down before 
ler.” 

“ And I,” said the Princess, “ will not allow myself any 
nore to play the shepherdess in mjr waking dreams. I ^ 
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hare often soothed my thoughts with the quiet and inno- 
cence of pastoral employments, till 1 have, in my chamber, 
heard the winds whistle, and the sheep bleat ; sometimes 
freed the lamb entangled in the thicket^and sometimes 
with my crook encountered the wolf. I have a dress like 
i that of the village maids, which I put on to help my 
jimagination, and a pipe on which I play softly, and sup- 
■pose myself followed by my flocks.” 

“ I will confess,” said the Prince, “ an indulgence of 
fantastic delight more dangerous than yours. I have fre- 
quently endeavoured to image the possibility of a perfect 
government, by which all wrong should be restrained, all 
vice reformed, and all the subjects preserved in tranquil- 
lity and innocence. Tlfis thought produced innumerable 
schemes of reformation, and dictated many useful regula-' 
tions and salutaiy edicts. This has been the sport, and 
sometimes the labour, of my solitude : and I start, when 
I think with how little anguish I once supposed the death 
of my father and my brothers.” 

** Such,” said Imlac, “ are the effects of visionary 
schemes : when we §rst form them, we know them to be 
absurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in time lose 
sight of their folly.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THEY DISCOXTESB WITH AN OLD MAN. 

T he evening was now far past, and they rose to return 
home. As they walked along the bank of the Nile, 
delighted with the beams of thO moon quivering on the 
^ater, they saw, at a small distance, an old man whom 
the Prince had often heard in the assembly of the sages. 
“Yonder,” said he, “is one whose years have calmed his 
passions, but not clouded his reason ; let us close the dis- 
quisitions of the night*, by inquiring what are his senti- 
ments of his own state, that we may know whether youth 
alone is to struggle with vexation, and whether any better 
hope remains for the latter part of Ufe.” 
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Here the sage approached and sainted them. They 
inyited him to join their and prattled a^while as ac* 
quaintance that had unexpectedly met one another. The 
' old man was cheerful and talkative, and the way seemed 
short in his company. He was pleased to find himself not 
disregarded, accompanied them to their house, and, at the 
Prince’s request, entered with them. They placed him in 
the seat of honour, and set wine and conserves before him. 

“ Sir,” said the Princess, “ an evening walk must give, 
to a man of learning like you, pleasures which ignorance 
and youth can hafdly conceive. You know the qualities 
and the causes of all that you behold, the laws by which 
the river flows, the periods in which the planets perform 
their revolutions. Every thing pxust supply you with 
contemplation, and renew the consciousness of your own 
dignity.”. 

Lady,” answered he, let the gay and the vigorous 
expect pleasure in their excursions ; it is enough that age 
can attain ease. To me the world has lost its novelty ; I 
look round, and see what I remember to have seen in 
happier days. I rest against a tree, and consider, that in 
the same shade I once disputed upon the annual overflow 
of the Nile with a friend who is now silent in the grave. 
I cast my eyes uj)wards, fix them on the changing moon, 
and think, with i^ain, on the vicissitudes of life. I have 
ceased to take much delight in physical truth ; for what 
have I to do with those things which I am soon to 
leave ? ” 

“ You may at least recreate yourself,” said Imlac, “ with 
the recollection of an honourable and useful life, and enjoy 
the praise which all agree to give you.” 

“ Praise,” said the sage, with a sigh, “ is'to.an old man 
an empty soimd. I have neither mother to be' delighted 
with the reputation of her son, nor wife to partake the 
honours of her husband. I have outlived my friends and 
my rivals. Nothing is now of much importance ; for I 
cannot extend my interest beyond myself. Youth is de- 
lighted with applause, because it is considered as the 
earnest of some future good, and because the prosj^ect of 
life is far extended : but to me, who am now declining to 
decrepitude, there is little to be feared from the xnalevo* 

H 
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lence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their affection 
i or esteem. Something they may yet take away, but they 
can give me nothing. Biphes would now be useless, and 
high employment would be pain. My rptrospect of life 
recalls to my view many opportunities of good neglected, 
much time squandered upon trifles, and more lost in idle- 
ness and vacancy. 1 leave many great designs unattempted, 
and many great attempts unfinished. My mind is bur- 
dened with no heavy crime, and therefore I compose 
myself to tranquillity; endeavour to abstract my thoughts 
from hope9 and cares, which, though feason knows them 
to bo vain, still try to keep their old possession of the 
heart; expect, with serene humility, that hour which 
nature cannot long delpy ; and hope to ])ossess, in a better 
state, that happiness which here I could not find, and that 
virtue which here I have not attained.*’ 

He arose and went away, leaving his audience not much 
elated with the hope of long life. The Prince consoled 
himself with remarking, that it was not reasonable to be 
disappointed by this account; for age had never been 
considered as the season of felicity, and, if it was possible 
to be easy in decline ^nd weakness, it was likely that the 
days of vigour and alacrity might be happy; that the 
noon of life might be bright, if the evening could be 
calm. 

The Princess suspected that age was querulous and 
mklignaut, and delighted to repress the expectations of 
those who had newly entered the world. She had seen 
the .possessors of estates look with envy on their heirs, 
and known many who enjoyed pleasure no longer than 
they could confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints to 
delirious dejection ; or else supposed that he had been 
unfortunate, and was therefore discontented : “ For no- 
thing,” said she, “ is more common than to call our own 
condition the condition of life.” 

Iinlac, who had no desire to see thejii depressed, smiled 
at the comforts which they could so readily procure to 
themsMves, and remembered, that, at the same age, he 
was equally confident of uumingled prosperity, and equally 
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fertile of consolatory expedients. He forbore to force upon 
them unwelcome knowledge, which time itself would too 
soon impress. The Princess and her lady retired ; the 
madness of the astronomer hung upon their minds ; and 
they desired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay, 
next morning, the rising of the sun. 


CJHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRONOMER. 

T he Princess and Pekuah, having talked in private of 
Imlac’s astronomer, thought his character at once so 
amiable and so strange, that they could not be satisfied 
without a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was requested 
to find the means of bringing them together. 

This was somewhat difficult : the philosopher had never 
received any visits from women, though he lived in a city 
that had in it many Europeans, who followed the manners 
of their own countries, and many froili other parts of the 
world, that lived there with European liberty. The ladies 
would not be refused, and several schemes were proposed 
for the accomplishment of their design. It was proposed 
to introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom the 
sage was always accessible ; but after some deliberation, 
it appeared, that by this artifice, no acquaintance could be 
formed, for their conversation would be short, and they 
could not decently importune him often. “ This,^^ said 
Rasselas, “ is true ; but I have yet a stronger objection 
against the misrepresentation of your state. I have always 
considered it as treason against the great republic of 
human nature, to make any man’s virtues the means of 
deceiving him, whether on great or little occasions. All 
imposture weakens confidence, and chills benevolence. 
When the sage finds that you are not what you seemed, 
he will feel the resentment natural to a man who, conscious 
of great abilities, discovers that he has been tricked by 
understandings meaner than his own ; and, perhaps, the 
distrust which he can never afterwards wholly lay aside 
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may stop the voice of counsel, and close the hand of 
charity : and where will you find the power of restoring 
his benefactions to mankind, or his peace to himself ? ” 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began to 
hope that their curiosity would subside; but, next day, 
Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest pietence 
tor a visit to the astronomer, for she would solicit permis- 
sion to continue under him the studies in which she had 
been initiated by the Arab, and the Princess might go with 
her, either as a fellow- student, or because a woman could 
not decently come alone. “ I am afraid,” said Imlac, 
“ that he will be soon weary of your company : men ad- 
vanced far in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art ; and I am not certain that even of the ele- 
ments, as he will deliver them, connected with inferences 
and mingled with reflections, you are a very capable audi- 
tress .” — ** That,” said Pekuah, “ must be my care : 1 ask 
of you only to take me thither. My knowledge is, i)erhaps, 
more than you imagine it ; and by concurring always 
with his opinions, I shall make him think it greater than 
it is.” 

The astronomer, *in pursuance of this resolution, was 
told that a foreign lady, travelling in search of knowledge, 
had heard of his rejDutation, and was desirous to become 
his scholar. The uncomnionness of the proj)Osal raised at 
Quee his surprise and curiosity, and when, after a short 
deliberation, he consented to admit her, he could not stay 
without impatience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and were 
attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was pleased to 
see himself apj'MUched with respect by persons of so 
splendid an appearanct:. In the exchange of the first 
civilities he was timorous and bashful ; but when the talk 
became regular, he recollected his powers, and justified 
the character which Imlac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah 
what could have turned her inclination towards astronomy, 
he received from her a history of her adventure at the 
Pyramid, and of the lime jmssed in the Arab’s island. 
She told her tale with ease and elegance, and her conver- 
sation took possession of his heart. The discourse was 
then turned to astronomy: Pekuah displayed what she 
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knew ; he looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and 
entreated her not to desist from a study which she had so 
happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time more 
welcome than before. The sage endeavoured to amuse 
them, that they might prolong their visits, for he found 
his thoughts grow brighter in their company ; the clouds 
of solicitude vanished by degrees, as he forced himself to 
entertain them, and he grieved when he was left, at their 
departure, to his* old employment of regulating the 
seasons. 

The Princess and her favourite had now watched his 
lips for several months, and could not catch a single word 
from which they could judge whether he continued, or not, 
in the opinion of his preternatural commission. They 
often contrived to bring him to an open declaration ; but 
he easily eluded all their attacks, and, on which side 
soever they pressed him, escaped from them to some other 
topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited him often to 
the house of Imlac, where they distinguished him by 
extraordinary respect. He began gradually to delight in 
sublunary pleasures. He came early, and departed late ; 
laboured to recommend himself by assiduity and com- 
pliance ; excited their curiosity after new arts, that they 
might still want his assistance ; and when they made any 
excursion of pleasure or inquiry, entreated to attend 
them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, the 
Prince and his sister were convinced that he might be 
trusted without danger: and, lest he should draw any 
false hopes from the civilities which he received, discovered 
to him their condition, with the motives of their journey, 
and required his opinion on the choice of life. 

“Of the various conditions which the world spreads 
before you, which you shall prefer,” said the sage, “ I am 
not ab^e to instruct you. I can, only tell that I have 
chosen wrong. I have passed my time in study without 
' experience ; in the attainment of sciences which can, for 
the most part, be but remotely useful to mankind. I have 
purchased knowledge at the expense of all the common 
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comforts of life : I have missed the endearing elegance of 
female friendship, and the happy commerce of domestic 
tenderness. If I have obtained any prerogatives above 
other students, they have been accompanied with fear, 
\ disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but even of these prerogatives, 
whatever they were, I have, since my thoughts have been 
diversified by more intercourse with the world, begun to 
question the reality. When I have been for a few days 
lost in pleasing dissipation, I am always tempted to think 
that my inquiries have ended in errdi*, and that I have 
, suffered much, and suffered it in vain.” 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage’s understand- 
ing was breaking through its mists, and resolved to detain 
him from the planets till he should forget his task of 
ruling them, and reason should recover its original in- 
fluence. ^ 

From this time the astronomer was received into familiar 
friendship, and partook of all their projects and pleasures: 
his respect kept him attentive, and the activity of Kasselas 
did not leave much time unengaged. Something was al- 
ways to be done ; the day was spent in making observa- 
tions, which furnished talk for the evening, and the even- 
ing was closed with a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had mingled 
in the gay tumults of life, and divided his hours by a suc- 
cession of amusements, he found the conviction of his 
authority over the skies fade gradually from his mind, and 
began to trust less to an opinion which he never could prove 
to others, and which he now found subject to variation, 
from causes in which reason had no part. “ If I am acci- 
dentally left hlone for a few hours,” said he, “ my invete- 
rate persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts 
are chained down by some irresistible violence ; but they 
are soon disentangled by the Prince’s conversation, and 
instantaneously released at the entrance of Pekuah. I am 
like a man habitually afraid of spectres, who is set at ease 
by a lamp, and wonders at the dread which harassed him 
in the dark, yet, if his lamp be extinguished, feels again 
the terrors which he knows that, when it is light, he shall 
feel no more. But I am sometimes afraid, lest I indulge 
my quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily forget 
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the great charge with which I am intrusted. If I favour 
myself in a known error, or am determined by my own 
ease in a doubtful question of this importance, how dread* 
ful is my crime*! ” 

“ No disease of the imagination,” answered Imlac, “ is 
so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated with the 
dread of guilt ; fancy and conscience then act interchange- 
ably upon us, and so often shift their places, that the 
illusions of one are not distinguished from the dictates of 
the other. If fancy presents images not moral or religious, 
the mind drives them away when they give it pain ; but 
when melancholy notions take the form of duty, they lay 
hold on the faculties without opposition, because we are 
afraid to exclude or banish them. For this reason thq 
superstitious are often melancholy, and the melancholy 
almost always superstitious. 

“ But do not let the suggestions of timidity overpower 
your better reason : the danger of neglect can be but as 
the probability of the obligation, which, when you consider 
it with freedom, you find very little, and that little grow- 
ing every day less. Open your heart to the influence of 
the light, which, from time to time,*breaks in upon you; 
when scruples importune you, which you in your lucid 
moments know to be vain, do not stand to parley, but fly 
to business, or to Pekuah ; and keep this thought always 
prevalent, that you are only one atom of the mass of hu- 
manity, and have neither such virtue nor vice as that you 
should be singled out for supernatural favours or afflic- 
tions.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PEINOE ENTBBS AND BRINGS A NEW TOPIC. 

A LL this,” said the astronomer, “ I have often thought ; 
but my reason has been so long subjugated by on 
uncontrollable and overwhelming idea, that it durst not 
confide in its own decisions. I now see how fatally 1 be- 
trayed my quiet, by suffering chimeras to prey upon me in 
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secret ; but melancholy shrinks from communication, and 
I never found a man before, to whom I could impart my 
troubles, though I had been certain of relief. I rejoice to 
find my own sentiments confirmed by yoilrs, who are not 
easily deceived, and can have no motive or purpose to de- 
ceive. I hope that time and variety will dissipate the 
gloom that has so long surrounded me, and the latter part 
of my days will be spent in peace.** 

Your learning and virtue,** said Imlac, “ may justly 
give you hopes.** • 

Easselas then entered, with the Princess and Pekuah, 
and inquired whether they had contrived any new diversion 
for the next day. “ Such,** said Nekayah, “ is the state of 
life, that none are happ^ but by the anticipation of change : 
the change itself is nothing; when we have made it, the 
next wish is to change again. The world is not yet ex- 
hausted ; let me see something to-morrow which I never 
saw before.” 

“ Variety,’* said Easselas, “ is so necessary to content, 
that even tlie Happy Valley disgusted me by the recur- 
rence of its luxuries ^ yet I could not forbear to reproach 
myself with impatience, when I saw the monks of St 
Anthony support, without complaint, a life, not of uniforn . 
delight, but uniform hardship.” 

“ Those men,” answered Imlac, “ are less wretched in 
their silent convent than the Abissinian princes in theii 
prison of pleasure. Whatever is done by the monks is 
incited by an adequate and reasonable motive. Theii 
labour supplies them with necessaries ; it, therefore, can- 
not be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. Their devotion 
prepai’es them* for another state, and reminds them of its 
approach, while it fits them for it. Their time is regularly 
distributed ; one duty succeeds another, so that they are 
not left open to the distraction of unguided choice, nor lost 
in the shades of listless inactivity. There is a certain task 
to be performed at an appropriated hour ; and their toils 
are cheerful, because they consider them as acts of piety, 
by which they are always advancing towards endless 
felicity.” 

“ Do you think,” said Nekayah, “ that the monastic 
rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than any 
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other? May not he equally hope for future happiness 
who converses openly with mankind, who succours the 
distressed by his charily, instructs the ignorant by his 
learning, and contributes by his industry to the general 
system of life ; even though he should omit some of the 
qiortifications which are practised in the cloister, and 
allow himself such harmless delights as his condition may 
place within his reach ? ” 

“ This,” said Imlac, ** is a question which has long 
divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I am afraid to 
decide on either part. He that lives well in the world is 
better than he that lives well in a monastery. But, per- 
haps, every one is not able to stem the temptations of 
public life ; and, if he cannot oodquer, he may properly 
retreat. Some have little power to do good, and have like- 
wise little strength to resist evil. Many are weary of 
their conflicts with adversity, and are willing to eject 
those passions which have long busied them in vain. And 
many are dismissed by age and diseases from the more 
laborious duties of society. In monasteries the weak and 
timorous may be happily sheltered, tbe weary may repose, 
and the penitent may meditate. Those retreats of prayer 
and contemplation have something so congenial to the 
mind of man, that, perhaps there is scarcely one that does 
not purpose to close his life in pious abstraction, with a 
few associates serious as himself.^* 

“ Such,” said Pekuah, “ has often been my wish ; and I 
have heard the Princess declare, that she should not 
willingly die in a crowd.” 

“ The liberty of using harmless pleasures,” proceeded 
Imlac, “ will not be disputed ; but it is still to be examined 
what pleasures are harmless. The evil of any pleasure 
that Nekayah can imagine is not in the act itself, but in 
its consequences. Pleasure, in itself harmless, may be- 
come mischievous, by endearing to us a state which we 
know to be transient and probatory, and withdrawing our 
thoughts from that, of which eveyy hour brings us nearer 
to the beginning, and of which no length of time will 
bring us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in 
itself, nor has any other use, but that it disengages us 
from the allurements of sense. In the state of future per- 
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fection to which we all aspire there will be pleasure with- 
out danger, and security without restraint/’ 

The Princess was silent, and Easselas, turning to the 
astronomer, asked him whether he could not delay her 
retreat, by showing her something which she had not seen 
before. 

“ Tour curiosity,” said the sage, “ has been so general, 
and your pursuit of knowledge. so vigorous, that novelties 
are not now very easily to be found : but what you can no 
longer procure from the living may be •given by the dead. 
Among the wonders of this country are the catacombs, or 
the ancient repositories in which the bodies of the earliest 
generations were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the 
; gums which embalmed *fchem, they yet remain without cor- 
ruption.” 

1 know not,” said Easselas, what pleasure the sight 
of the catacombs can afford ; but, since nothing else is 
offered, I am resolved to view them, and shall place this 
with many other things which I have done, because I 
would do something.” 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the next day visited 
the catacombs. WKen they were about to descend into 
the sepulchral caves, ** Pekuah,” said the Princess, “ we 
are now again invading the habitations of the dead ; 1 
know that you will stay behind : let me find you safe when 
I return.” “ No, I will not be left,” answered Pekuah ; “ I 
will go down between you and the Prince.” 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder through 
the* labyrinth of subten^aneous passages, where the bodies 
were laid in rows on either side. 


CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

“"XT^HAT reason,” said the Prince, “ can be given, why 
the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve 
those *' carcasses which some nations consume with fire, 
others lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree to 
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remove from their sight as soon as decent rites can be 
performed ? ” 

“ The original of ancient customs,” said Imlac, “ is com- 
monly unknown; for the practice often continues when 
the cause has ceased : and concerning superstitious cere- 
monies, it is vain to conjecture ; for what reason did not 
dictate, reason cannot explain. 1 have long believed that 
the practice of embalming arose only from tenderness to 
the remains of relations or friends ; and to this opinion I 
am more inclined, because it seems impossible that this 
care should have been general : had all the dead been em- 
balmed, their repositories must, in time, have been more 
spacious than the dwellings of the living. I suppose only 
the rich or honourable were secured from corruption, and 
the rest left to the course of nature. 

** But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptians be- 
lieved the soul to live as long as the body continued undis- 
solved, and therefore tried this method of eluding death,” 

” Could the wise Egyptians,” said Nekayah, “ think so 
grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once survive its 
separation, what could it afterwards receive or suffer from 
the body?” 

** The Egyptians would doubtless think erroneously,” 
said the astronomer, ” in the darkness of heathenism, and 
the first dawn of philosophy. The nature of the soul is 
still disputed, amidst all our opportunities of cleaorer 
knowledge : some yet say, that it may be material, who, 
nevertheless, believe it to be immortal.” 

” Some,” answered Imlac, ” have indeed said that the 
soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that any man 
has thought it, who knew how to think : for all the con- 
clusions of reason enforce the immateriality of mind, and 
all the notices of sense and investigations of science con- 
cur to prove the unconsciousness of matter. 

“ It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent in 
matter,^ or that every particle is a thinking being. Yet if 
any part of matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we suppose to think ? Matter can differ from matter only 
inform, density, bulk, motion, and direction of motion. 
To which of these, however varied or combined, can con- 
sciousness be annexed ? To be round or square, to bo 
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solid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slowly or 
swiftly, one way or another, are modes of material exis- 
tence all equally alien from the nature of cogitation. If 
matter be once without thought, it can only be made to 
think by some new modification ; but all the modifications 
which it can admit are equally unconnected with cogitative 
powers.” 

“ But the materialists,” said the astronomer, “ urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are un- 
acquainted.” • 

“He who will determine,” returned Imlac, “against 
that which he knows, because there may be something 
which he knows not ; he that can set hypothetical possi- 
bility against acknowledged ceii;ainty, is not to be admitted 
among reasonable beings. All that we know of matter is, 
that matter is inert, senseless, and lifeless; and if this 
conviction cannot be opposed but by referring us to some- 
thing that we know not, we have all the evidence that 
human intellect can admit. If that which is known may 
be overruled by that which is unknown, no being, not 
omniscient, can arrive at certainty.” 

“ Yet let us not,” said the astronomer, “ too arrogantly 
limit the Creator’s power.” 

“ It is no limitation of Omnipotence,” replied the poet, 
“ to suppose that one thing is not consistent with another, 
that the same proposition cannot be at once true and false, 
that the same number cannot be even and odd, that cogi- 
tation cannot be conferred on that which is created in- 
capable of cogitation.” 

“ I know not,” said Nekayah, “ any great use of this 
question. Do^s that immateriality, which, in my opinion, 
you have sufficiently proved, necessarily include eternal 
duration?” ’ 

“ Of immateriality,” said Imlac, “ our ideas are nega- 
tive, and therefore obscure. Immateriality seems to imply 
a natural power of perpetual duration as a consequence of 
exemption from all causes of decay : whatever perishes is 
destroyed by the solutiofi of its contexture, and separation 
of its parts ; nor can we conceive how that which has no 
parts, and therefore admits no solution, can be naturally 
corru])ted or impaired.” 
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“ I kuow not,’* said Rasselas, “ how to conceive any 
thing without extension : what is extended must have 
parts, and you allow that whatever has parts may be 
destroyed.’* 

‘‘ Consider your own conceptions,** replied Imlac, “ and 
the difficulty will be less. You will find substance with- 
out extension. An ideal form is no less real than material 
bulk ; yet an ideal form has no extension. It is no less 
certain, when you think on a pyramid, that your mind 
possesses the idea, of a pyramid, than that the pyramid 
itself is standing. What space does the idea of a pyramid 
occupy more than the idea of a g rain of corn ? or how can 
either idea suffer laceration P As is the effect, such is the 
cause ; as thought, such is the power that thinks, a power 
impassive and indiscerptible.** 

‘‘ But the Being,” said* NeLayah, “ whom I fear to 
name, the Being which made Ihe soul, can destroy it.** 
“He surely can destroy i1,** answered Imlac, “ since, 
however unperishable, it receives from a superior nature 
its power of duration. Thai it will not perish by any 
inherent cause of decay, or principle of corruption, may be 
shown by philosophy ; but philosophy can tell no more. 
That it will not be annihilated by Him that made it, we 
must humbly learn from higher authority.’* 

The whole assembly stood a- while silent, and collected. 
“ Let us return,’* said Easselas, “ from this scene of mor- 
tality. How gloomy would be these mansions of the dead 
to him who did not know that he should never die ; that 
what now acts shall continue its agency, and what how 
thinks shall think on for ever. Those that lie here 
stretched before us, the wise and the powej^ul of ancient 
times, warn us to remember the shortness of our present 
state : they were, perhaps, snatched away while they were 
busy, like us, in the choice of life** 

“ To me,” said the Princess, “ the choice of life is 
become less important ; I hope hereafter to think only on 
the choice of eternity.” 

They then hastened out of theT caverns, and, under the* 
protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. , 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NOTHING IS CONCLCDKO. 

I T was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : a few 
days after their visit to the catacombs the river began 
to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole region 
being under water, gave them no invitation to any excur- 
sions; and being well supplied with materials for talk, 
they diverted themselves with comparisons of the different 
forms of life which they had observed, and with various 
schemes of happiness which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never sft much charmed with any place as 
the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab restored her 
to the Princess, and wished only to fill it with pious 
maidens, and to be made prioress of the order : she was 
weary of expectation and disgust, and would gladly be 
fixed in some unvariable state. 

The Princess thought, that, of all sublunary things, 
knowledge was the .best. She desired first to learn all 
sciences, and then purposed to found a college of learned 
women, in which she would preside, that, by conversing 
with the old, and educating the young, she might divide 
her time between the acquisition and communication of 
wisdom, and raise up for the next age models of prudence 
and patterns of piety. 

The Prince desired a little kingdom, in which he might 
administer justice in his own person, and see all the parts 
of government with his own eyes ; but he could never fix 
the limits of his dominion, and was always adding to the 
number of his subjects. 

, Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be driven 
along the stream of life, without directing their course to 
any particular port. 

. Of these wishes that they had formed, they well knew 
that none could be obtained. They deliberated awhile 
what was to be done, and resolved, when the inundation 
should cease, to return to Abissinia. 


THE END. 
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VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

CHAPTER I.* 

DESCRIPTION OP THE FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD ; IN WHICH 
A KINDRED LIKENESS PREVAILS, AS WELL OF MINDS AS 
OF PERSONS. 

T WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who married, 
^ and brought up a large family, did* more service than 
he who continued single, and only talked of population. 
From this motive, I had scarce taken orders a year, before 
I began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife, as she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy 
surface, but such qualities as would wear well. To do her 
justice, she was a good-natured, notable woman ; and as 
for breeding, there were few country ladies who could shoV 
more. She could read any English book without much 
spelling ; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, none 
could excel her. She prided herself also upon being an 
excellent contriver in housekeeping ; though I could never 
find that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness 
increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing 
that could make us angry with the world or each other. 
We had an elegant house, situated iif a fine country, and a 
good neighbourhood. The year was spent in a moral or 
jrural amusement ; in visiting our rich neighbours, and re-i 
■lieving such as were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, 
nor fatigues to imdergo ; all our adventures were by the 
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< fire-side ; and all our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which 
we had great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity 
of an historian, I never Imew one of them find fault with 
it. Qur cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered 'their affinity, without any help from the 
herald’s office, and came very frequently to see us. Some 
of them did us no great honour by •these claims of kin- 
dred ; as we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt 
amongst the number. However, my wife always insisted, 
that, as they were the same flesh and blood, they should 
sit with us at the same table. So that, if we had not very 
rich, we generally had very happy friends about us ; for 
this remark will hold good through life, that the poorer the 
guest, the better pleased he ever is with being treated ; and 
as some men gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, 
or the wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer 
of happy human faces. However, when any one of our 
relations was foun^ to be a person of very bad character, 
a« troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon 
his leaving my house, I overtook care to lend him a riding- 
coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, 
and I always had the satisfaction of finding he never came 
back to return them. By this the house was cleared of 
such as we did not like; but never was the family of 
Wakefield known to turn the traveller or the poor depen- 
dant out of doors. 

Thus- we lived several years in a state of much happi- 
ness; not but that we sometimes had those little rubs 
which Providence sends to enhance the value of its favours. 
My orchard was often robbed by school-boys, and my 
wife’s cusWds plundered by the cats or the children. The 
Squire would sometimes fall asleep in the most pathetic 
parts of my sermon, or his lady return my wife’s civilities 
at church with a mutilated courtesy. But we soon got 
over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually, 
in three or. four days, began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the ofEspring of t^pemnce, as they were 
ediicated wlthbut softness, so they were at once well-formed 
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and healthy ; my sons hardy and active, my daughters 
beautiful wd blooming. When I stood in the midst of 
the little circle, which promised to be the supports of my 
declining age, I 'could not avoid repeating the famous 
story of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry the Second’s 
progress through Germany, when other courtiers came 
with their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, and 
presented them to his sovereign, as the most valuable offer- 
ing he had to bestow. In this manner, though I had but 
six, I considered them as a very valuable present made 
to my country, and consequently looked upon it as my 
debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after hiisjf 
uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second child; 
a girl, I intended to call after her annt Grissel ; but, my 
wffe, who during the time of her pre^anoy, had been 
reading romances, insisted upon her being called Olivia. 
In less than another year we had another daughter, and 
now I was determined that Grissel should be her name ; 
but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand god-mother, 
the girl was by her directions called Sophia : so that we 
had two romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly 
protest I had no haul in it. Moses was our next; 
and, after an interval of twelve years, we had two sons 
more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when I saw 
my little ones about me ; but the vanity and the satisfac-s* 
tion of my wife were even greater than mine. When our 
visitors would say, “ Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, 
you have the finest children in the whole country : ” “ Ay, 
neighbour,” she would answer, “ they are as heaven made 
them, handsome enough, if they be good enough.; for hand- 
some is that handsome does.” And then she would bid the 
girls hold up their heads; who, to concear nothing, were 
cerUinly very handsome. Mere outside is so very trifling 
a circumstance with me, that I should scarce have remem- 
bered to mention it, had it not been a general topic of 
conversation in the country. Qlivia, now about eighteen, 
had that luxuriancy of beauty with which painters gene- 
rally draw Hebe; open, sprightly, and commandiHg. 
Sqphia’s features were not so slicing at first, but often 
did more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, 
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.and alluring. The one vanquished bj a single blow, the 
(other by efforts successively repeated. 

Tlw temper of a woman is generally formed from the 
tium of her features ; at least it was so with my daughters. 
Olivia wished for many lovers; Sophia to secure one. 

; Olivia was often affected, from too great a desire to please ; 
Sophia even repressed excellence, from her fears to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity when I was gay, 
the other with her sense when I was serious. But these 
qualities were never carried to excess in either; and I 
have often seen them exchange characters for a whole day 
together. A suit of mourning has transformed my coquette 
into a prude, and a new set of ribbons given her younger 
sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest son Q-eorge 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professions. My second boy, Moses, whom I de- 
signed for business, received a sort of miscellaneous edu- 
cation at home. But it is needless to attempt describing 
the particular characters of young people that had seen 
, but very little of the world. In short, a family likeness 
prevailed through all, and, properly speaking, they had but 
one character, that of being all equally generous, credu- 
lous, simple, and inoffensive. 


CHAPTEE II. 

1I*AMILY MISFORTUNES. THE LOSS OF FORTUNE ONLY 
SERVES TO INCREASE THE FRIDE OF THE WORTHY. 

T he temporal concerns of our family were chiefly com- 
mitted to my wife’s management; as to the spiritual, 
I took them entirely under my own direction. The profits 
of my living, which amounted but to thirty-five pounds a 
year, I made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy 
of pur diocese ; for, having a sufficient fortune of my own, 
I was careless of tenfporauties, and felt a secret pleasure 
in ^ping niy duty without reward. I also set a resolution 
^of keeping ho curate, and of being acquainted with every 
man in the parish, exhorting the married men to temper- 
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aiiqe« and the^bachelors to matrimony: so that, in a few 
years, it waiT a common saying, that there were ^thr^ 
st^ge wants at Wakefield, aparson wanting pride» yWgS 
men wanting wives, and alehouses wanting customers. 

' Matrimony was ^waya one of my favourite topics, and ' 
1 wrpte sevmral sermons to prove its happiness : but there 
was a peculiar tenet which I made a point of supporting ; 
for I maintained with Whiston, that it was unlawm for a 
ipriest of the church of England, after the death of his 
•first wife to take a fecond : or, to express it in one word, 
tl valued myself upon being i^strict^monogamist. 

1 was early initiated intd^this important dispute, on 
which so many laborious volumes have been written. I 
published some tracts upon the suMect myself, which, as 
they never sold, I have the consomtion of thinking are 
only read by the happy few. Some of my friends called 
this my weak side ; but alas ! they had not, like me, made 
it the subject of long contemplation. The more 1 reflected 
■ upon it, the more important it appeared. I even went a 
step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : as he 
had engraven upon his wife’s tomb, that she was the only 
wife of William Whiston ; so I wrote a similar epitaph for 
my wife, though still living, in which I extolled her pru- 
dence, economy, and obedience till death \ and having got 
it copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was placed over 
the chimney-piece, where it answered several very useful 
purposes. It admonished my wife of her duty to me, and 
my fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a passion for fame, 
and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so often 
recommended, that my eldest son, just upon leaving 
college, fixed his affections upon the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who was a dignitary in the chiurch, 
and in circumstances to give her a large fortune^ but 
fortune was her smallest accomplishment. Miss Arabella 
' W^ilmot was allowed by all (except my two daughters) to 
be completely pretty. Her^jouth, health, and innocence, 
were still heightened by a complexi^ so transparent, and 
such a happy sensibility of look, as even age could, not 
gaze on with indifference. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I 
could make a very handsome settlement on my son, he 
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was not averse to th^ match ; so both families lived to- 
gether in all that harmony which generally precedes an 
expected alliance. Being convinced, by experience, that 
the days of courtship are the most happy of our lives, I 
was willing enough to lengthen the period ; and the various 
amusements which the young couple every day shared in 
each other’s company, seemed to increase their passion. 
We were generally awaked in the morning by music, and 
on fine days rode a- hunting. The hours between break- 
fast and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and study : 
they usually read a page, and then gazed at themselves in 
the glass, which even philosophers might own often pre- 
sented the page of greatest beauty. At dinner my wife 
took the lead ; for, as she always insisted upon carving 
every thing herself, if being her mother’s way, she gave, 
us, upon those occasions, the history of every dish. When 
we had dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally 
ordered the table to be removed ; and sometimes, with the 
music-master’s assistance, the girls would give us a very 
agreeable concert. Walking out, drinking tea, country 
dances, and forfeits, shortened the rest of the day, with- 
out the assistance of cards, as I hated all manner of 
gaming, except backgammon, at which my old friend and 
I sometimes took a twopenny hit. Nor can I here pass 
over an ominous circumstance that happened the last 
time we played together. I only wanted to fling a quatre, 
‘and yet I threw deuce ace five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at last 
it* was thought convenient to fix a day for the nuptials 
of the young couple, who seemed earnestly to desire 
it. During the preparations for the wedding, I need 
not described the busy importance of my wife, nor the sly 
looks of my daughters : in fact, my attention was fixed on 
another object, the completing a tract which I intended 
shortly to publish in defence of my favourite principle. 
As I looked upon this as a masterpiece, both for argument 
and style, I could not, in the pride of my heart, avoid 
showing it to my old* friend, Mr. Wilmot, as I made no 
doubt of receiving his approbation : but not till too late 1 
discovered that he was most violently attached to the 
contrary opinion, and with good reason ; for he was at 
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that time actually courting a fourth wife. This, as may 
be expected, produced a dispute attended with some acri- 
mony, which threatened to interrupt our intended alliance ; 
but, on the day before that appointed for the ceremony, 
we agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides. He 
asserted that I was heterodox ; I retorted the charge : he 
replied, and I rejoined. In the meantime, while the con- 
troyersy was hottest, I was called out by one of my rela- 
tions, who, with a face of concern, advised me to give up 
the dispute, and allow the old gentleman to be a husband, 
if he could, at least till my son’s wedding was over. 

“ How,” cried I, “ relinquish the cause of truth, and let 
him be a husband, already driven to, the very verge of ab- 
surdity ! You might as well advise me to give up my 
fortune as my argument.” “ Your fortune,” returned myy. 
friend, “ I am now sorry to inform you, is ^most nothing.^ 
The merchant in town, in whose hands your money was 
lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and 
is thought not to have left a shilling in the pound. I was 
unwilling to shock you or the family with the account till 
after the wedding : but now it may ser^e to moderate your 
warmth in the argument ; for I suppose your own pru- 
dence will enforce the necessity of dissembling, at least 
till your son has the yoimg lady’s fortune secure.” “ Well,” 
returned I, “if what you tell me be true, and if I am to* 
be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or induce me 
to disavow my principles. I’ll go this moment, and inform 
the company of my circumstances: and as for the argument, 

I even here retract my former concessions in the old 
gentleman’s favour, nor will I allow him now to be a hus- 
band in any sense of the expression.” 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations 
of both families, when I divulged the news of our misfor- \ 
tune : but what others felt was slight to what the lovers 
appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, who seemed before 
sufficiently inclined to break off the match, was by this 
blow soon determined : one virtue he had in perfection, 
which was prudence, too often the only one that is left us 
at seventy-two. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

A MIGRATION. THE FORTUNATE CIRC UMSTANOB8 OF OUR 
LIYBS ARB GENERALLY POUND AT LAST TO BE OF OUR 
OWN PROCURING. 

T he only hope of our family now was, that the report 
of our misfortunes might be malicious or premature : 
but a letter from my agent in town soon came with a con- 
firmation of every particular. The loss of fortune to my- 
self alone would have been trifling ; the only uneasiness I 
felt was for my family, who were to be humble, without an 
education to render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight passed before I attempted to restrain 
; their affliction ; for premature consolation is but the re- 
membrancer of sorrow. During this interval, my thoughts 
were employed on some future means of supporting them; 
and at last, a small cure of fifteen pounds a year was 
offered me in a distant neighbourhood, where I could still 
enjoy my principled without molestation. With this pro- 
posal 1 jo^ully closed, having determined to increase my 
salary by managing a little farm. 

Having taken tl^ resolution, my next care was to get 
together the wrecks of my fortune ; and all debts collected 
and paid, out of fourteen thousand pounds, we had now 
blit four hundred remaining. My cmef attention, there- 
fore, was now to bring down the pride of my family to 
their, circumstances ; for I well knew that aspiring beggary 
is wretchedness itself. “You cannot be ignorant, my 
children,’* cried I, “ that no prudence of ours could have 
prevented our late misfortune; but prudence may do 
much in disappointing its effects. We are now poor, my 
fondlings, and wisdom bids us conform to our humble 
situation. Let us then without repining, give up those 
splendours with which numbers are wret&ed, and seek in 
humbler circun^stances that peace with which all may be 
happy. The poor live pleasantly without our help, why 
then should not we learn to live without theirs ? No, my 
children, let us from this moment give up all pretensions 
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to gentility ; we hare still enough left forhappineis, if we 
are wise, and leFus draw upon content for the deficiencies 
of fortune,” 

As mj, eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to 
send him to town, where his abilities might contribute to 
our support and his own. The s^aration of friends and 
families is, perhaps, one of the most distressful circum- 
stances attendant on penury. The day soon arriyed, on 
which we were to disperse for the first time. My son, after 
taking leave of his mother and the rest, who mingled their 
tears with their kisses, came to ask a blessing from me. Thiav. 
I gave him from my heart, and which, added to. five 
guineas, was all the patrimony I had now to bestow. “ You 
are going, my boy,” cried I, “ to Iiondon, on foot, in the 
manner Hooker, your great ancestor, travelled there before 
you. Take from me the aajne horse that was given him by 
the good Bishop Jewel, this staff ; and take this book too, 
it will be yom* comfort on the way : these two lines in it 
are worth a million : ^ I have been young ^ and now am old : 
yet never saw I the righteous man forsaken^ or his seed begging 
their bread* Let this be your consolation as you travel on. 
Go, my boy, whatever be thy fortune, 'let me see thee once 
a year : still keep a good heart, and farewell.” As he was 
possessed of integrity and honour, I was under no appre- 
hensions from throwing him naked into the amphitheatre 
of life; for I knew he would act a good part, whether 
vanquished or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, which 
arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a neighbour- 
hood in which we had enjoyed so many hours of tranquil- 
lity, was not without a tear, which scarce fortitude itself 
could suppress. Besides, a journey of seventy miles, to a 
family that had hitherto never been above ten from home, 
&lled us with apprehension ; and the cries of the poor, 
who followed us for some miles, contributed to increase it. 
The first day’s journey brought us in safety within thirty 
miles of our future retreat, and we put up for the night 
in an obscure inn, in a village by the way. When we were 
shown a room, I desired the landlord, in my usual way, to 
let us have his company, with which he complied, as what 
lie drank would increase the bill next morning. He knew. 
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however, the whole neighbourhood to which 1 was reinov- 
ing, particularly Squire Thornhill, who was to be my land- 
lord, and who lived within a few miles of the place. This 
, gentleman he described as one who desired to know little 
more of ‘the world than its pleasures, being particularly re- 
markable for his attachment to the fair sex. He observed 
that no virtue was able to resist bis arts and assiduity, 
and that scarce a farmer's daughter within ten miles 
round but what had found him successful and faithless. 
Though this account gave me some .pain, it had a very 
difEerent effect upon my daughters, whose features seemed 
to brighten with the expectation of an approaching 
triumph ; nor was my wife less pleased and confident of 
their allurements and, virtue. While our thoughts were 
thus employed, the hostess entered the room to inform her 
husband, that the strange gentleman, who had been two 
days in the house wanted money, and could not satisfy 
them for his reckoning. “ Want money ! " replied the 
host, “ that must be impossible ; for it was no later than 
yesterday he paid three guineas to our beadle, to spare an 
old broken soldier, that was to be whipped through the town 
for dog-stealing.*' ‘The hostess, however, still persisting 
in her first assertion, he was preparing to leave the room, 
^wearing that he would be satisfied one way or another, 
vhen I begged the landlord would introduce me to a 
stranger of so much charity as he described. With this 
le complied, showing in a gentleman, who seemed to be 
ibput thirty, dressed in clothes that once were laced. His 
verson was well formed, and his face marked with the lines 
)f thinking. He had something short and dry in his address, 
ind seemed .not to understand ceremony, or to despise it. 
Upon the landlord's leaving the room, I could not avoid 
expressing my concern to the stranger, at seeing a gentle- 
nan in such circumstances, and offered him my purse to 
latisfy the present demand. “ I take it with all my heart, 
3ir," replied he, “ and I am glad that a late oversight in 
jiving what money I had about me, has shown me that 
here are still some men like you. I must, however, pre- 
dously entreat being informed of the name and residence 
)f my benefactor, in order to repay him as soon as possible.” 

[n this I satisfied him fully, not only mentioning my name 
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and late misfortunes, but the place to which I was going 
ito remove. “This,** cried he, “happens still more lucky 
than I hoped for, as I am going the same way myself, 
having been detained here two days by the floods, which, I 
hope, by to-morrow will be found passable.** I 'testified 
the pleasure I should have in his company, and my wife 
and daughters joining in intreaty, he was prevailed upon 
to stay supper. The stranger*s conversation, which was 
at once pleasing and instructive, induced me to wish for 
a continuance of it > but it was now high time to retire 
and take refreshment against the fatigues of the following 
day. 

The next morning we all set forward together; my 
family on horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our new compa- ^ 
nion, walked along the foot-path by the road-side, observ- 
ing, with a smile, that as ve were ill-mounted, he would 
be too generous to attempt leaving us behind. As the 
floods were not yet subsided, we were obliged to hire a 
guide, who trotted on before, Mr, Burchell and I bringing 
up the rear. We lightened the fatigues of the road with 
philosophical disputes, which he seemed to understand 
perfectly. But what surprised me most was, that 
though he was a money borrower, he defended his 
•opinions with as much obstinacy as if he had been my 
patron. He now and then also informed m© to whom the 
different seats belonged that lay in our view, as we travelled 
the road. “ That,** cried he, pointing to a very magnificent 
house, which stood at some distance, “ belongs to Mr. 
Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys a large fortune, 
though entirely dependent on the will of his uncle. Sir 
William Thornhill, a gentleman who, content with a little 
himself, permits his nephew to enjoy the rest, and chiefly 
resides in town.** “ What ! ** cried I, “ is my young land- 
lord then the nephew of a man, whose^ virtues, generosity, 
and singularities are so universally known? I have heard 
Sir William Thornhill represent^ as one of the most 
generous, yet whimsical men in the kingdom ; a man of 

consummate benevolence.** “ Something, perhaps, too 

much so,** replied Mr. Burchell; “ at least he earned bene- 
volence to an excess when young ; for his passions were 
then strong, and as they all were upon the side of virtue, 
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they led it up to a romantic extreme. He early began to 
aim at the qualifications of the soldier and scholar ; was 
soon^distinguished in the army, and had some reputation 
among men of learning. Adulation ever follows the am- 
bitious { for such alone receive most pleasure from flattery. 
He was surrounded with crowds, who showed him only 
one side of liheir character ; so that he began to lose a re- 
gard for private interest in universal sympathy. He loved 
all mankind; for fortune prevented him from knowing 
that there were rascals. Physicians tell us of a disorder 
in which the whole body is so exquisitely sensible, that the 
slightest touch gives pain : what some have thus suffered 
in their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. The 
slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, touched him 
to the quick, and his soul laboured under a sickly sensibi- 
lity of the miseries of others. Thus disposed to relieve, 
it will be easily conjectured, he found numbers disposed to 
solicit: his profusions began to impair his fortune, but 
not his good nature ; that, indeed, was seen to increase, 
as the other seemed to decay : he grew improvident as he 
grew poor ; and though he l^lked like a man of sense, his 
actions were those of a fool. Still, however, being sur- 
rounded with importunity, and no longer able to satisfy 
every request that was made him, instead of money he gave 
promises. They were all he had to bestow, and he had not 
resolution enough to give any man pain by a denial. By 
this he drew round him crowds of dependants, whom he 
W£|,s sure to disappoint, yet wished to relieve. These hung 
upon him for a time, and left him with merited reproaches 
and contempt. But in proportion as he became contemp- 
tible to others, he became despicable to himself. His mind 
had leaned upon their adulation, and that support taken 
away, he could find no pleasure in the applause of his 
heart, which he had never learned to reverence. The 
world now began to wear a different aspect ; the flattery 
of his friends began to dwindle into simple approbation. 
Approbation soon took the more friendly form of advice ; 
and advice, when rejected, produced their reproaches. He 
now,^ therefore, found, that -Buch -friends as benefits had 
gathered round him, were Httle estimable : he now found 
that a man’s own heart must be ever given to gain that of 
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another. I found that — ^that — forget what I was going 
to observe: in short, Sir, he resolved to respect himself, 
and laid down a plan of restormg his falling fortune. For 
this purpose, in his own whimsical manner, he t{s.velled 
through Europe on foot, and though he has scarce attained - 
the age of thirty, his circumstances are more affluent than; 
ever. At present, his bounties are more rational and 
moderate than before ; but still he preserves the character 
of a humourist, and finds most pleasure in eccentric vir- 
tues.” ^ 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Burcheirs 
account, that I scarce looked forward as we went along, 
till we were alarmed by the cries of my family; when, 
turning, 1 perceived my youngest daughter in the midst of 
a rapid stream, thrown from her horse, and struggling with 
the torrent. She had sunk twice, nor was it in my power 
to disengage myself in time to bring her relief. My sen- 
sations were even too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue. She must have certainly perished, had not my 
' companion, perceiving her danger, instantly plunged in to 
her relief, and, with some difficulty, brought her in safety 
to the' opposite shore. By taking tte current a little 
farther up, the rest of the family got safely over ; where 
we had an opportunity of joining our acknowledgments to 
hers. Her gratitude may be more readily imagined than 
described ; she thanked her deliverer more with looks than' 
words, and continued to lean upon his arm, as if still will- 
ing to receive assistance. M^ wife also hoped, one day, to 
have the pleasure of returning his kindness at her own 
house. Thus, after we were all refreshed at the next inn, 
and had dined together, as Mr. Burchell was going to a 
different part of the country, he took leave ; and we pursued 
our journey; my wife observing as we went, that she'' 
liked him extremely, and protesting if he had birth and 
fortune to entitle him to match into such a family as ours, 
she knew no man she would sooner fix upon. 1 could not 
but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain : ^ but 1 was 
never much displeased with those innocent delusions, that 
tend to make us more happy. 

‘ The text of the present edition is mainly that of the fifth London 
edition, 1773. This was the last edition published before the author’s 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

A PROOF THAT EVEN THE HTJMBLBST FORTUNE MAY ORANT 
HAPPINESS, WHICH DEPENDS NOT ON CIRCUMSTANCE 
BUT CONSTITUTION. 

T he place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, 
consisting of farmers who tilled their own grounds, 
and were equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As 
they had almost all the conveniences of life within them- 
selves, they seldom visited towns or cities in search of 
superfluity. Eemote*from the polite, they still retained 
the primeval simplicity of manners ; and frugal by habit, 
they scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. They 
wrought with cheerfulness on days of labour ; but observed 
festivals, as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept 
up the Christmas carol ; sent true-love knots on Valentine 
morning ; ate pancakes on Shrovetide ; showed their wit 
on the first of April; and religiously cracked nuts on 
Michaelmas eve. Being apprized of our approach, the 
whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, 
dressed in their fine clothes, and preceded by a pipe and 
tabor: a feast also was provided for our reception, at 
‘ which we sate cheerfully down ; and what the conversation 
wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 

• Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
prattling river before ; on one side a meadow, on the other 
a green. My farm consisted of about twenty acres of ex- 
cellent land, I having given a hundred pounds for my pre- 
decessor’s good-will. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
of my little enclosures ; the elms and hedge-rows appear- 
ing with inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of but 

death, and had the benefit of hu reyision. In the first edition (1766) the 
above passage runs as follows: — ^**1 could not but smile to hear her 
talH in this strain : one almost on the verge of beggary thus to assume 
language of the most insulting affluence, might excite the ridicule of 
ill-nature ; but I was never much displea^ with those harmless delu- 
sions,” &C. 
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one story, and was coyered with thatch, which gave it an 
air of great snugness ; the walls, on the inside, were nicely 
whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to iadom them 
with pictures of their own designing. Though the same 
room served us for a parlour and kitchen, that only made it 
the warmer. Besides, as it was kept in the utmost neat* 
ness, the dishes, plates, and coppers being well scoured, 
and all disposed in bright rows on the shelves, the eye 
was agreeably i*elieved, and did not want rich furniture. 
There were three other apartments, one for my wife and 
me, another for our two daughters, within our own, and 
the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was regulated 
in the following manner : By suniise, we all assembled 
in our common apartment, the dre being previously kindled 
by the servant. After we . had saluted each other with 
proper ceremony, for I always thought fit to keep up some 
mechanical forms of good breeding, without which free* 
dom ever destroys friendship, we all bent in gratitude to 
that Being who gave us another day. This duty being 
performed, my son and I went to pursue our usual indus- 
try abroad, while my wife and daughters employed them* 
selves in providing breakfast, which was always ready at a 
certain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and an 
hour for dinner; which time was taken up in innocent 
mirth between my wife and daughters, and in philosophical • 
arguments between my son and me. 

As we arose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours 
after it was gone down, but returned home to the expect- 
ing family, where smiling looks, a neat hearth and plea- 
sant fire, were prepared for our reception. Nor were we 
without guests : sometimes farmer Flamborough, our 
talkative neighbour, and often the blind piper, would pay 
us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine, for the making 
of which we had lost neither the receipt nor the reputa- 
tion. These harmless people had several ways of being 
good company: while one played t^e other would sing 
some soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good 
Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night Was 
concluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys being appointed to read the lessons of the 
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day ; and he that read loudest, distinctest, and best, was 
to haye a half-penny on Sunday, to put in the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which 
all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well so- 
ever I fancied my lectures against pride had conquered the 
v^ity of my daughters, yet I still found them secretly 
attached to all their former finery ; they still loved laces, 
ribbons, bugles, and catgut; my wife herself retained a 
passion for her crimson paduasoy, because I formerly hap- 
pened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour served 
to mortify me. I had desired my girls, the preceding 
night, to be dressed early the next day ; for I always 
loved to be at churcht a good while before the rest of the 
congregation. They punctually obeyed my directions. But 
when we were to assemble in the morning at breakfast, 
down came my wife and daughters, dressed out in all their 
former splendour ; their hair plastered up with pomatum, 
their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up into a 
heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not 
help smiling at their vanity, particularly that of my wife, 
from whom I expected more discretion ; in this exigence, 
therefore, my only resource was to order my son, with an 
important air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed at 
the command ; but I repeated it with more solemnity than 
before. “ Surely, my dear, you jest,” cried my wife ; ” we 
can walk it perfectly well : we want no coach to carry us 
m)w.” “ You mistake, child,” returned I, “ we do want a 

coach ; for if we walk to church in this trim, the very 
children in the parish will hoot after us.” “ Indeed,” re- 
plied my wife, ” I always imagined that my Charles was 
fond of seeing his children neat and handsome about him.” 

“ You may be as neat as you please,” interrupted I, “ and 
I shall love you the better for it ; but all this is not neat- 
ness, but frippery. These ruflaings, and pinkings, and 
patchings, will only make us hated by all the wives of all 
our neighbours. No, my children,” continued I, more 
gravely, “ these gowns may be altered into something of a 
plainer out ; for finery is very unbecoming in us, who want 
the means of decency. I do not know whether such flounc- 
ing and shreding is becoming even in the rich, if we con- 
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sider, upon a moderate calculation, that the nakedness of 
the indigent world maj be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.” 

This remonstrance had the proper effect: they went 
with great composure, that very instant, to change their 
dress ; and the next day I had the satisfaction of finding 
my daughters, at their own request, employed in cutting 
up their trains into Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, 
the two little ones ; and, what was still more satisfactory, 
the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. 


CHAPTER V.. 

A NEW AND GREAT ACQUAINTANCE INTRODUCED. WHAT 
WE PLACE MOST HOPES UPON GENERALLY PROVES 
MOST FATAL. 

A t a small distance from the house my predecessor had 
made a seat, overshaded by a hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle. Here, when the weather* was fine, and our 
labour soon finished, we usually sat together, to enjoy an 
extensive landscape, in the calm of the evening. Here too 
we drank tea, which now was become an occasional ban- 
quet ; and, as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new joy, . 
the preparations for it being made with no small share of 
bustle and ceremony. On these occasions, our two little 
ones always read for us, and they were regularly serve'd 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our 
amusements, the girls sung to the guitar ; and, while they 
thus formed a little concert, my wife and I would stroll 
down the sloping field, that was embellished with blue 
bells and centaury, talk of our children with rapture, and 
enjoy the breeze that wafted both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in 
life may bring its own peculiar pleasures : every morning 
waked us to a repetition of toil ; but the evening repaid it 
with vacant hilarity. • 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday, for 
I kept such, as interv^s of relaxation from labour, that I 
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had drawn out mj family to our usual place of amusement, 
•and our young musicians began their usual concert. As 
we were thus engaged, we saw a^stag bound nimbly by, 
within about twenty paces of where we were sitting, and, 
by its panting, it seemed pressed by the hunters. 

We had not much time to reflect upon the poor animal’s 
distress, when we perceived the dogs and horsemen come 
sweeping along at some distance behind, and making the 
very path it had taken. 

I was instantly for returning in with my family ; but 
either curiosity or surprise, or some more hidden motive, 
held my wife and daughters to their seats. The huntsman, 
who rode foremost, passed us with great swiftness, followed 
by four or five persons more, who seemed in equal haste. 
At last a young gentleman, of a more genteel appearance 
than the rest, came forward, and for a while regarding us, 
instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, and, giving 
his horse to a servant who attended, approached us with a 
careless superior air. He seemed to want no introduction, 
but was going to salute my daughters, as one certain of a 
kind reception ; but they had early learned the lesson of 
looking presumptibn out of countenance. Upon which he 
let us know that his name was Thornhill, and that he was 
o\!mer of the estate that lay for some extent round us. He 
again, therefore, offered to salute the female part of the 
family ; and, such was the power of fortune and fine clothes, 
that he found no second repulse. As his address, though 
confident, was easy, we soon became more familiar ; and 
perceiving musical instruments lying near, he begged to be 
favoured with a song. As I did not approve of such dis- 
proportion^d acquaintances, I winked upon my daughters 
in order to prevent their compliance ; but my hint was 
counteracted by one from their mother ; so that, with a 
cheerful air, they gave us a favourite song of Dryden’s. 
Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted with their per- 
formance and choice, and then took up the guitar himself. 
He played but very indifferently ; however, my eldest 
laughter repaid his former applause with interest, and 
Msured him that his tones were louder than even those of 
her master. At this compliment he bowed, which she re- 
turned with a curtsey. He prai^ her and she com- 
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mended his understanding : an age could not have made 
them better acquainted : while the fond mother, too, 
equally happy, insisted upon her landlord’s stepping in, 
and taking a glass of her gooseberry. The whole family 
seemed earnest to please him ; my girls attempted to en- 
tertain him with topics they thought most modem, while 
j Moses, on the contrary, gave him a question or two from 
the ancients, for which he had the satisfaction of being 
laughed at : my little ones were no less busy, and fondly 
stuck close to the dtranger. All my endeavours could 
scarce keep their dirty fingers from handling and tamish- 
; ing the lace on his clothes, and lifting up the flaps of his 
> pocket holes, to see what was there. At the approach of 
evening he took leave ; but not till he had requested per- 
mission to renew bis visit, which, as he was our landlord, 
was most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the 
conduct of the day. She was of opinion that it was a most 
fortunate hit ; for that she had known even stranger things 
than that brought to bear. She hoped again to see the 
day when we might hold up our heads with the best of 
them ; and concluded, she protested she could see no rea- 
son why the two Miss Wrinklers should marry great 
fortimes, and her children get none. As this last argu- 
ment was directed to me, I protested I could see no reason ^ 
for it neither, nor why Mr. Simpkins get the ten thousand * 
pound prize in the lottery, and we sate down with a blank. 

“ I protest, Charles,” cried my wife, “ this is the way you 
always damp my girls and me when we are in spirits. 
Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do you think of our new 
visitor ? Don’t you think he seemed to be good-natured?” . 
** immensely so, indeed, Mamma,” replied she. “ I think 
he has a great deal to say upon every thing, and is never at 
a loss ; and the more trifling the subject, the more he has 
to say ; and, what is more, Ijprotest he is very handsome.” 
“Xes/’ cried Olivia, “ he is well enough for a man ; but, 
for my pajrt, I don’t much like him, he is so extremely im.* 
pudent and familiar : but on the guitar he is shocking.” 
These two last speeches I interpreted by contraries. I 
found by this, that Sophy internally despised, as much as 
Olivia secretly admired him. “"V^atever may be your 
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opinions of him, my children,” cried I, “to confess a 
truth, he has not prepossessed me in his favour. Dispro- 
portioned friendships ever terminate in disgust; and I 
thought, notwithstanding all his ease, that he seemed per- 
fectly sensible of the distance between us. Let us keep to 
companions of our own rank. There is no character more 
contemptible than a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and I 
can see no reason why fortune-hunting women should not 
be contemptible too. Thus, at best, we shall be contemp- 
tible if his views are honourable ; but, if they be other- 
wise? I should shudder but to think of that ! It is true I have 
no apprehensions from the conduct of my children ; but I 
think there are some from his character.” I would have 
proceeded, but for thfi interruption of a servant from the 
Squire, who, with his compliments, sent us a side of veni- 
son, and a promise to dine with us some days after. This 
well-timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour 
than anything I had to say could obviate. I therefore con- 
tinued silent, satisfied with just having pointed out danger, 
and leaving it to their own discretion to avoid it. That 
virtue which requires to be ever guarded, is scarce worth 
the sentinel. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

THE HAPPINESS OP A COUNTRY FIRE -SIDE. 

A S we carried on the former dispute with some degree 
of warmth, in order to accommodate matters, it was 
universally* agreed that we should have part of the veni- 
son for supper, and the girls undertook the task with 
alacrity. “ 1 am sorry,” cried I, “ that we have no neigh- 
bour or stranger to take part in this good cheer : feasts of 
this kind acquire a double relish from hospitality.” — 
“ Bless me,” cried my wife, “ here comes our good friend 
Mr. Burch ell, that saved our Sophia, and that run you 
down fairly in the argument.” — “ Confute me in argu- 
ment ! child,” cried I, “ you mistake there, my dear. I 
believe there are but few that can do that : I never dis- 
pute your abilities at making a goose-pie, and I beg you’ll 
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leave argument to me.” As I spoke, poor Mr. Burchell 
entered the house, and was welcomed by the family, who 
shook him heartily by the hand, while little Dick officiously 
reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man’s friendship, for two 
reasons ; because I knew he wanted mine ; and I knew 
him to be friendly as far as he was able. He was known 
in our neighbourhood by the character of the poor gentle- 
man that would do no good when he was young, though 
he was not yet thirty. He would at intervals talk with 
great good sense ; but, in general, he was fondest of the 
company of children, whom he used to call harmless little 
men. He was famous, I found, for singing them ballads, 
and telling them stories; and seldpm went out without 
something in his pockets for them, a piece of gingerbread, 
or a halfpenny whistle. He generally came for a few days 
into our neighbourhood once a-year, and lived upon the 
neighbours* hospitality. He sate down to supper among 
us, and my wife was not sparing of her gooseberry- wine. 
The tale went round; he sung us old songs, and gave the 
children the story of the Buck of Beverland, with the his- 
tory of Patient Grissel, the Adventures of Catskin, and 
then Pair Eosamond’s Bower, Our cock, which always 
crew at eleven, now told us it was time for repose ; but an 
unforeseen difficulty started about lodging a stranger; all 
our beds were already taken up, and it was too late to send* 
him to the next alehouse. In this dilemma, little Dick 
ofEered him his part of the bed, if his brother Moses would 
let him lie with him ; “ And I,” cried Bill, “ will give Mr. 
Burchell my part, if my sisters will take me to theirs.** 
“ Well done, my good children,** cried I, “ hospitality is 
one of the first Christian duties. The beast retires to his 
shelter, and the bird flies to its nest ; but helpless man 
can only find refuge from his fellow creature. The greatest 
stranger in this world was He that came to save it. He 
never had a house, as if willing to see what hospitality 
was left remaining amongst us. Deborah, my dear,*' cried 
I to my wife, ** give those boys a lump of sugar each, and 
let Dick's be the largest, because he spoke first.** 

In the morning early I called out my whole family, to 
help at saving an after growth of hay, and our guest offer- 
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ing his assistance, he was accepted among the number. 
Our labours went on lightly ; we turned the swath to the 
wind : I went foremost, and the rest followed in due suc- 
cession. I could not avoid, however, observing the as- 
/siduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting my daughter Sophia 
;jn her part of the task. When he had finished his own, 
he would join in hers, and enter into a close conversation : 
but 1 had too good an opinion of Sophia’s understanding, 
and was too well convinced of her ambition, to be under 
any uneasiness from a man of brokep fortune. When we 
were finished for the day, Mr, Burchell was invited, as on 
the night before; but he refused, as he was to lie that 
night at a neighbour’s, to whose child he was carrying a 
whistle. When gone, our conversation at supper turned 
upon our late unfortunate guest. “ What a strong in- 
stance,” said I, “ is that poor man of the miseries attend- 
ing a youth of levity and extravagance. He by no means 
wants sense, which only serves to aggravate his former 
folly.. Poor forlorn creature ! where are now the revellers, 
’the flatterers, that he could once inspire and command ? 
Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio-pander grown rich by 
bis extravagance. •They once praised him, and now they 
applaud the pander ; their former raptures at his wit are 
now converted into sarcasms at his folly : he is poor, and 
perhaps deserves poverty ; for he has neither the ambition 
.to be independent, nor the skill to be useful.” Prompted 
f perhaps by some secret reasons, I delivered this observa- 
tion with too much acrimony, which my Sophia gently re- 
proved. — “ Whatsoever his former conduct may be. Papa, 
his circumstances should exempt him from censure now. 
His present indigence is a sufficient punishment for former 
folly ; and I have heard my Papa himself say, that we 
should never strike one unnecessary blow at a victim over 
'whom Providence holds the scourge of its resentment.” 
“ You are right, Sophy,” cried my son Moses ; “ and one 
of the ancients finely represents so malicious a conduct, by 
the attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, whose skin, the 
fable tells us, had be§n wholly stript off by another. Be- 
sides, I don’t know if this poor man’s situation be so bad 
as my father would represent it. We are not to judge of 
the feelings of others by what we might feel if in their 
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place. However dark the habitation of the mole to our 
eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apartment sufficiently 
lightsome. And, to confess a truth, this man’s mind 
seems fitted to his station ; for I never heard any one 
more sprightly than he was to-day, when he conversed 
with you.” This was said without the least design : how- 
ever it excited a blush, which she strove to cover by an 
affected laugh, assuring him, that she scarce took any 
notice of what he said to her ; but that she believed he 
might once have be^n a very fine gentleman. The readi- 
ness with which she undertook to vindicate herself, and 
her blushing, were symptoms I did not internally approve ; 
but I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the ijext day, my wife went 
to make the venison pasty ; Moses sate reading, while I 
taught the little ones : my daughters seemed equally busy 
with the rest ; and I observed them for a good while cook- 
ing something over the fire. I at first supposed they were 
assisting their mother ; but little Dick informed me, in a 
whisper, that they were making a wash for the face. 
Washes of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; for I 
knew, that instead of mending the complexion, they spoiled 
it. I therefore approached my chair by sly degrees to the 
fire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanfed mending, 
seemingly by accident, overturned the whole composition ; 
and it was too late to begin another. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

A TOWN WIT DESCRIBED. THE DULLEST FELLOWS MAT 
LEARN TO BE COMICAL FOR A NIGHT OR TWO. 

W HEN the morning arrived on which we were to enter- 
tain our young landlord, it may be easily supposed 
what provisions were exhausted to make an appearance. 
It may also be conjectured, that my wife and daughters 
expended thei^ gRycst plumage upon this occasion. Mr. 
Thornhill came ^th a couple of friends, his chaplain and 
feeder. The seivants, who were numerous, he politely 
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) ordered to the next ale-house : but my wife, in the triumph 
of her heart, insisted on entertaining them all ; for which, 
by the bye, our family was pinched for three weeks after. 
As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day before, that he 
was making some proposals of marriage to Miss Wilmot, 
my son George’s former mistress, this a good deal damped 
the heartiness of his reception; but accident, in some 
measure, relieved our embarrassment; for one of the 
company happening to mention her name, Mr. Thornhill 
observed, with an oath, that he nei^er knew any thing 
more absurd, than calling such a fright a beauty : “ For, 
strike me ugly,” continued he, “ If I should not find as 
much pleasure in choosing my mistress by the information 
of a lamp under the clock of St. Dunstan’s.” At this he 
laughed, and so did we : — The jests of the rich are ever 
successful. Olivia, too, could not avoid whispering, loud 
enough to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of 
humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the Church : 
for this I was thanked by the chaplain, as he said the 
church was the only mistress of his affections. “ Come 
tell us honestly, Fiunk,” said the Squire, with his usual 
archness, ** suppose the Church, your present mistress, 
dressed in lawn sleeves on one hand, and Miss Sophia with 
no lawn about her on the other, which would you be for ?” 
“ For both, to be sure,” cried the chaplain. “ Eight, 
Frank,” cried the Squire, “for, may this glass suffocate 
me, but a fine girl is worth all the priestcraft in the crea- 
tion. For what are tythes and tricks but an imposition, 
all a confounded imposture, and I can prove it.” “ I wish 
you would,” cried my son Moses, “ and I think,” continued 
he, “ that I should be able to answer you.” “ Very well. 
Sir,” cried the Squire, who immediately smoked him, and, 
winking on the rest of the company, to prepare us for the 
sport, “ if you are for a cool argument upon that subject, 
I am ready to accept the challenge. And, first, whether, 
are you for managing it analogically or dialogically ? ” “I 
am for managing it rationally,” cried Moses, quite happy 
at being permitted to dispute. “ Good again,” cried the 
Squire ; “ and, firstly, of the first, I hope you’ll not deny, 
that whatever is, is. If you don’t grant me that, I can go 
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no further.” “ Why,” returned Moses, “ I think I may 
grant that, and make the best of it.” “ I hope, too,” re- 
turned the other, “ you’ll grant that a part is less than the 
whole,” “ I grant that too,” cried Moses ; “it is but just 
and reasonable.” “I hope,” cried the Squire, “you will 
not deny, that the two angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones.” “ Nothing can be plainer,” returned 
t’other, and looked round with his usual importance. 
“ Very well,” cried the Squire, speaking very quick, “ the 
premises being thus. settled, I proceed to observe, that the 
concatenation of self-existences proceeding in a reciprocal 
duplicate ratio, naturally produce a problematical dialog- 
ism, which in some measure proves, that the essence of 
spirituality may be referred to tl;e second predicable.” 
“ Hold, hold,” cried the other, “ I deny that : Do you 
think I can thus tamely s.ubmit to such heterodox doc- 
trines ? ” “ What,” replied the Squire, as if in a passion, 

“not submit! Answer me one plain question: do you 
think Aristotle right, when he says, that relatives are re- 
lated ? ” “ Undoubtedly,” replied the other. “ If so, 

then,” cried the Squire, “answer me directly to what I 
propose : Whether do you judge the Analytical investiga- 
tion of the first part of my enthymem deficient, secundum 
quoad, or quoad minus ? and give me your reasons ; give 
me your reasons, I say, directly.” “I protest,” cried 
Moses, “I don’t rightly comprehend the force of your 
reasoning ; but if it be reduced to one simple proposition, 
I fancy it may then have an answer.” “ O, Sir,” cried the 
Squire, “lam your most humble servant : I find you want 
me to furnish you with arguments and intellects too. No, 
Sir, there I protest you are too hard for. me.” This 
effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, who sate 
the only dismal figure in a group of merry faces ; nor 
did he offer a single syllable more during the whole enter- 
tainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a very 
different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for humour, 
though but a mere act of the memory. She thought him, 
therefore, a very fine gentleman; and such as consider 
what powerful ingredients a good figure, fine clothes, and 
fortune are, in that character, will easily forgive her. Mr. 
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. Tbombill, notwitbatanding bis real ignoroDce, talked with 
ease, and could expatiate upon the common topics of con- 
versation with fluencj. It is not surprising, then, that 
such talents should win the affections of a girl, who by 
education was taught to value an appearance in herself, 
and consequently to set a value upon it in another. 

Upon his departure, we again entered into a debate upon 
the merits of our young landlord. As he directed his 
looks and conversation to Olivia, it was no longer doubted, 
but that she was the object that induced him to be our 
visitor. Nor did she seem to be much displeased at the 
innocent raillery of her brother and sister upon this oc- 
casion. Even Deborah herself seemed to share the glory 
of the day, and exul1;ied in her daughter’s victory, as if it 
,were her own. “And now, my dear,” cried she to me, 
!“ril fairly own, that it was I that instructed my girls to 
encourage our landlord’s addresses. I had always some 
ambition; and you now see that I was right; for who 
knows how this may end ? ” “ Ay, who knows that in- 
deed ? ” answered I, with a groan : “for my part, I don’t 
much like it ; and I could have been better pleased with 
one- that was poof and honest, than this fine gentleman 
with his fortune and infidelity ; for, depend on’t, if he be 
what I suspect him, no free-thinker shall ever have a child 
of mine.” 

. “ Sure, father,” cried Moses, “ you are too severe in this ; 
for heaven will never arraign him for what he thinks, but 
for what he does. Every„man has a thousand vicious 
thoughts, which arise without his power to suppress. 
Thinking freely of religion, may be involuntary with this 
gentleman so that, allowing his sentiments to be wrong, 
yet, as he is purely passive in his assent, he is no more to 
ibe blamed for his errors than the governor of a city witli- 
iout walls for the shelter he is obliged to afford an invading 
^ enemy.” 

“ True, my son,” cried I ; “ but if the governor invites the 
enemy there, he is justly culpable. And such is always the 
case with those who embrace error. The vice does not lie in 
assenting to the proofs they see, but in being blind to 
many of the proofs that offer. So that, though^pur erro- 
neous opinions be involuntary when formed, 
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have been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent in forming 
them,^ we de3erv6 punishment for our vice, or contempt 
for our folly.” 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the 
argument. She observed, that several very prudent men of 
our acquaintance were free-thinkers, and made very good 
husbands ; and she knew some sensible girls, that had 
. skill enough to make converts of their spouses : “ And 
who knows, my dear,” continued she, “ what Olivia may 
be able to do ? T|^e girl has a great deal to say upon 
every subject, and to my knowledge is very well skilled in 
controversy.” 

“ Why, my dear, what controversy can she have read ? ” 
cried I. “ It does not occur to me that I ever put such 
books into her hands : you certainly over-rate her merit,” 
“ Indeed, Papa,” replied Olivia, “ she does not : I have 
read a great deal of controversy. I have read all the dis- 
putes between Thwackum and Square; the controversy 
between Eobinson Crusoe and Friday the savage ; and I 
am now employed in reading the controversy in Eeli^ous 
Courtship.” “ Very well,” cried I, “ that's a good girl : I 
find you are perfectly qualified for making converts, and 
so go help your mother to make the gooseberry pie.” .. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

AN AMOUR, WHICH PROMISES LITTLE GOOD FORTUNE,’ 
YET MAY BE PRODUCTIVE OP MUCH. 

T he next morning we were again visited by Sir. Burchell, 
though I began, for certain reasons, to be displeased 
with the frequency of his return ; but I could not refuse 
him my company and fireside. It is true, his labour more 
than requited his entertainment ; for he wrought among 
us with vigour, and, either in the meadow or at the h. 8 yr 
rick, put himself foremost. Besides', he had always some- 
thmg amusing to say, that lessened our toil ; and was at 
once so out of the way, and so sensible, that I loved^ 
laughed at, and pitied him. My only dislike arose from 
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f an attachment he discovered to my daughter : he would in 
a jesting manner call her his little mistress, and when he 
bought each of the girls a set of ribbons, hers was the 
finest. I know not how, but he every day seemed to be- 
come more amiable, his wit to improve, and his simplicity 
to assume the superior airs of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and we sate, or rather re- 
clined, round a temperate repast, our cloth spread upon 
the hay, while Mr. BurcheU gave cheerfulness to the 
feast. To heighten our satisfaction, two blackbirds an- 
swered each other from opposite hedges, the familiar red- 
breast came and pecked the crumbs from our hands, and 
every sound seemed but the echo of tranquillity. “ I 
never sit thus,” says Sophia, “ but I think of the two lovers, 
so sweetly described iy Mr. Gay, who were struck dead in 
each others arms. There is something so pathetic in the 
description, that I have read it a hundred times with new 
rapture.” In my opinion,” cried my son, “ the finest 
strokes in that description are much below those in the 
' Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Boman poet understands 
the use of contrast better ; and upon that figure, artfully 
managed, all strength in the pathetic depends.” “ It 
is remarkable,” cried Mr. BurcheU, “ that both the poets 
you mention have equally contributed to introduce a false 
taste into their respective countries, -by loading all their 
. lines with epithet. Men of little genius found them most 
easily imitated in their defects ; and English poetry, like 
that in the latter empire of Borne, is nothing at present 
but a combination of luxuriant images, without plot or 
connection ; a string of epithets, that improve the sound 
without carrying on the sense. But perhaps. Madam, 
while I thus reprehend others, you will think it just that 
I should give them an opportunity to retaliate ; and in- 
deed I have made this remark only to have an opportunity 
of introducing to the company a ballad, which, whatever 
be its other defects, is, I think, at least free from those I 
have mentioned.” 
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A BALLAD. 

Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hospitable ray. 

“ For here, forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow; 

Where wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem feiigth'ning as 1 go.” 

“ Forbear, my son,” the hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom Hies 
To lure thee to thy doom.* 

** Here, to the houseless child of want, 
My door is open* still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

** Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whatever my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch, and frugal fare. 

My blessing, and repose. * 

** No fl(x*ks, that range the valley free, 
'Fo slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

“ But from the inountaiiFs grassy side, 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplyM, 
And water from the spring. 

“ Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego. 
For earth-born cares are wrong ; 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

JSoft, as the dew from heav’n descends. 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay 5 

A refuge to the neighb’ring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 
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No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir’d a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch. 

Receiv’d the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
'I'o take their evening rest. 

The hermit trimm’d his little fire. 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store. 

Ana gaily press’d and smiled. 

And, skill’d in legendary lore,. 

The lingering hours beguil^. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth. 

Its tricks the kitten tries, 

' The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart. 

To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

' Fur grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied. 

With answering care opprest : 

And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried 
‘‘ The*sorrows of thy breast ? 

* ' From better habitation spurn’d, 

Reluctant dost thou rove ; 

Or grieve fur friendship unretiirn’d. 

Or unregarded love ? 

Alas I the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay 5 
And those whu prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship, but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep : 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modem fair one’s jest 5 
On eai*th unseen, or only found 
1 To warn> the turtle’s i^est. 

“ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex ! ” he said : 

But, while he spoke, a rising blush 
The love-lorn guest betray’d. 
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Sarpns'cl he sees new beauties rise 
Swift mantling to the view, 

Like colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confost 
A maid in all her charms. 

And, ‘‘Ah, forgive a stninger rude, 

A wretch fonorn,’’ she cried, 

** Whoso fhet unhal low'd thus intrude. 
Where heav'n an<l you reside. 

** But let a maid thy pity share. 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

** My father liv’d beside the Tyne, 

A w'ealthy lord wa.s he j 
And all his wealth was mark’d as mine- 
He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms. 
Unnumber’d suitors came, 

Who prais’d me for imputed cliawns, 

^ And felt, or feign’d a Hame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove : 

Among the rest young Edwin bow’d, 
But never talk’d of love. 

In humble, simplest habit clad. 

No wealth nor power had he; 

Wisdom and w'<>rtli were all he hod. 

But these were all to me. 

** The blossom »»pening to the day. 

The dews of hoav’n refin’d. 

Could nought of purity display. 

To emulate his mind. 

** Thfj dew, the blossom on the true. 
With charms inconstant shine : 

Their charms were his, but, woe to uat. 
Their constancy was mine. 

** For still I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain : 
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Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He loft me to my pride ; 

And sought a solituoe forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

*• But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay; 

Fll seek the solitude ho sought, 

And stretch me where he lay — 

“ And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I’ll lay me down and die : 

*Twas so for mo that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I.” 

« “ Forbid it, hcav’n ! ” the hermit cried, 

And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wond’ring fair one turn’d to chide, — 

’Twns Edwin’s self that prest. 

** Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own. thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Eestord to love and thee ! 

“ Thus let mo hold thee to my heart, 

And ov’ry care resign."— 

'‘And shall we never, never part. 

My life, my all that’s mine ? ” 

" No, never, from this hour to part, 

We’ll live, and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart. 

Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 

. While this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to mix an 
air of tenderness with her approbation. But our tranquillity 
was soon disturbed by the report of a gun just by us, and, 
immediately after, a man was seen bursting through the 
hedge, to take up the game he had killed. The sportsman 
was the Squire’s ch^lain, who had shot one of the black- 
birds that so agreeably entertained us. So loud a report, 
and so near, si^rtled my daughters ; and I could perceive 
that Sophia, in the fright, had thrown herself into Mr. 

' Burchell’s arms for protection. The gentleman came up, 
and asked pardon for having disturbed us, affirming that 
he was ignorant of our being so near. He therefore sat 
down by my youngest daughter; and, sportsman like, 
offered her what he had killed that morning. She was 
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going to refuse ; but a privat e look from her mother soon 
induced her to correct the mistime, and accept his present, 
though with some reluctance. Mj wife, as usual, discovered 
herpridein awhisper, observing that Sophy had made acon- 
luest of the chaplain, as well as her sister had of the Squire. 
I suspected, however, with more probability, that her affec- 
tions were placed upon a different object. The chaplain's 
errand was to inform us that Mr. Thornhill had provided 
music and refreshments, and intended that night giving the 
young ladies a ball, by moonlight, on the grass plat before 
our door. “ Nor can 1 deny,” continued he, “ but I have 
an interest in being first to deliver this message, as I 
expect, for my reward, to be honoured with Miss Sophia’s 
hand as a partner.” To this my girl replied, that she 
should have no objection, if she could do it with honour : 
“ But here,” continued she, is a gentleman,” looking at 
Mr. Burchell, “ who has been my companion in the task 
for the day, and it is fit he should share in its amuse- * 
ments.” Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment for her 
intentions, but resigned her up to the chaplain, adding, 
that he was to go that night five milea* being invited to a 
liarvest supper. His refusal appeared to me a little ex- 
traordinary ; nor could I conceive how so sensible a girl 
as my youngest, could thus prefer a man of broken fortunes 
to one whose expectations were much greater. But as men 
are most capable of distinguishing merit in women, so the 
ladies often form the truest judgments of us. The two 
sexes seem placed as spies upon each other, and are fur- 
nished with different abilities, adapted for mutual inspec- 
tion. 


CHAPTEK IX. 

TWO LADIES OF GREAT DISTINCTION INTRODUCED. SUPE- 
RIOR FINERY EVER SEEMS TO CONFER SUPERIOR BREED- 
ING. 

M e. BXJECHELL had scarce taken leave, and Sophia 
consented to dance with the chaplain, when my little 
ones came running out to tell us that the Squire was come 
with a crowd of company. Upon our return, we found 
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our landlord, with a couple of under-gentlemen, and two 
young ladies, richly dressed, whom he introduced as women 
of very great distinction and fashion from town. We 
happened not to have chairs enough for the whole com- 
pany ; but Mr. Thornhill immediately proposed, that 
(every gentlemen should sit in a lady’s lap. This I posi- 
itively objected to, notwithstanding a look of disapprobation 
from my wife. Moses was therefore despatched to borrow a 
couple of chairs ; and as we were in want of ladies to make 
up a set at country-dances, the two gentlemen went with 
him in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs and partners 
were soon provided. The gentlemen returned with my 
neighbour Flamborough’s rosy daughters, flaunting with 
red top-knots. But an unluciy circumstance was not ad- 
verted to ; though the Miss Flamboroughs were reckoned 
the very best dancers in the parish, and understood the 
jig and the round about to perfection, yet they were totally 
unacquainted with country dances. This at first discom- 
posed us : however, after a little shoving and dragging, 
they at last went merrily on. Our music consisted of two 
fiddles, with a pip^ and tabor. The moon shone bright. 
Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball, to 
the great delight of the spectators; for the neighbours, 
hearing what was going forward, came flocking about us. 
My girl moved with so much grace and vivacity, that my 
wife could not avoid discovering the pride of her heart, by 
assuring me, that though the little chit did it so cleverly, all 
the steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of the 
town strove hard to be equally easy, but without success. 
They swam, sprawled, languished and frisked ; but all 
would not do : the gazers indeed owned that it was fine ; 
but neighbour Flamborough obseiwed, that Miss Livy’s 
feet seemed as pat to the music as its echo. After the 
dancehad continued about an hour, the two ladies, who were 
apprehensive of catching cold, moved to break up the ball. 
One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon this 
occasion in a very coar^se manner, when she observed, that by 
f the living jingo, she was all in a muck of sweat Upon our 
return to the house, we found a very elegant cold supper, 
which Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be brought with him. 
The conversation at this time was more reserved than be- 
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fore. The two ladies threw my girls quite into the shade; 
for they would talk of nothing but high life, and high- 
( lived company, with other fashionable topics, such as pic- 
tures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. ’Tis 
true, they once or twice mortified’ us sensibly, by slipping 
out an oath ; but that appeared to me as the surest symp- 
tom of their distinction (though I am since informed, that 
swearing is perfectly unfashionable) . Their finery, however, 
threw a veil over any grossness in their conversation. My 
daughters seemed to regard their superior aceomplish- 
ments with envy ; and what appeared amiss was ascribed 
to tiptop quality breeding. But the condescension of the 
ladies was still superior to their other accomplishments. 
One of them observed, that had Miss Olivia seen a little 
more of the world, it would greatly improve her. To 
which the other added, that a single winter in town would 
make her little Sophia quite another thing. My wife 
warmly assented to both, adding, that there was nothing 
she more ardently wished than to give her girls a single 
winter’s polishing. To this I could not help replying, 
that their breeding was already superior to their fortune ; 
and that greater refinement would only* serve to make their 
poverty ridiculous, and give them a taste for pleasures they 
had no right to possess. “ And what pleasures,” cried 
Mr. Thonihill “ do they not deserve to possess, who have 
so much in their power to bestow? As for my part,”’ 
continued he, “ my fortune is pretty large ; love, liberty, and 
pleasure, are my maxims : but, curse me, if a settlement of 
half my estate could give my charming Olivia pleasure, it 
should be hers ; and the only favour I would ask in return, 
would be to add myself to the benefit.” I was not such a 
stranger to the world, as to be ignorant, that this was the 
fashionable cant to disguise the insolence of the basest pro- 
posal ; but I made an effort to suppress my resentment. 
“ Sir,” cried I, “ the family which you now condescend to 
favour with your company, has been bred with as nice a sense 
of honour as you. Any attempts to injure that, may be 
attended with very dangerous consequences. Honour, Sir, 
is our only possession at present, and of that last treasure 
we must be particularly careful.” — I was soon sorry for the 
warmth with which I had spoken this, when the young 
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gentleman, grasping my hand, swore he commended my 
\ spirit, though he disapproved my suspicions. “ As to your 
present hint,” continued he, “ I protest nothing was far- 
ther from my heart than such a thought. No, by all that’s 
tempting, the virtue that will stand a regular siege was 
never to my taste ; for all my amours are carried by a 
coup de mainy 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the rest, 
seemed highly displeased with this last stroke of freedom, 
and began a very discreet and serious dialogue upon 
virtue ; in this my wife, the chaplain, and I soon joined ; 
and the Squire himself was at last brought to confess a 
sense of sorrow for his former excesses. We talked on the 
pleasures of teinperaitce, and of the sunshine in the mind 
unpolluted with guilt. I was so well pleased that my little 
ones were kept up beyond their usual time to be edified by 
so much good conversation. Mr. Thornhill even went be- 
yond me, and demanded if 1 had any objection to giving 
prayers, I joyfully embraced the proposal ; and in this 
manner the night was passed in a most comfortable way, 
till at last the company began to think of returning. The 
ladies seemed very* unwilling to part from my daughters, 
for whom they had conceived a particular affection, and 
joined in a request to have the pleasure of their company 
home. The Squire seconded the proposal, and my wife 
added her entreaties : the girls, too, looked upon me as if 
they wished to go. In this perplexity, I made two or 
three excuses, which my daughters as readily removed ; 
so that, at last, I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal; 
for which we had nothing but sullen looks and short an- 
swers the whole day ensuing. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE FAMILY ENDEAVOUB TO COPE WITH THEIR BETTERS. 
^ THE MISERIES OP THE POOR WHEN THEY ATTEMPT TO 
APPEAR ABOVE THEIR CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I NOW began to find, that all my long and painful lec- 
tures upon temperance, simplicity, and contentment 
were entirely disregarded. The distinctions lately paid us 
by our betters, awaked that pride which I had laid asleep, 
but not removed. Our windows now again, as formerly, 
were filled with washes for the neck and face. The sun 
was dreaded as an enemy to the skin without doors, and 
the fire as a spoiler of the complexion within. My wife 
observed, that rising too early would hurt her daughters’ 
eyes ; that working after dinner would redden their noses ; 
and she convinced, me that the hands never looked so 
white as when they did nothing. Instead, therefore, of 
finishing George’s shirts, we now had them new-modelling 
their old gauzes, or flourishing upon* catgut. The poor 
Miss Flamboroughs, their former gay companions, were 
cast off as mean acquaintance, and the whole conversation 
ran upon high life, and high-lived company, with pictures,! 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a fortune- 
telling gypsy come to raise us into perfect sublimity. The 
tawny sybil no sooner appeared, than my girls came nfti- 
ning to me for a shilling a-piece, to cross her hand with 
silver. To say the truth, I was tired of being always wise, 
and could not help gratifying their request, because I 
loved to see them happy. I gave each of them a shilling ; 
though, for the honour of the family, it must be observed, 
that they never went without money themselves, as my 
wife always generously let them have a guinea each, to 
keep in their pockets, but with strict injunctions never to 
change it. After they had been closeted up with the for- 
tune-teller for some time, I knew by their looks, upon tbeir 
returning, that they had been promised something great. 

“ Well, my girls, how have you sped ? Tell me, Livy, has 
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the fortune-teller given thee a penny-worth ? ” ‘‘I protest, 
Papa,” says the girl, “ I believe she deals with somebody 
that’s not right ; for she positively declared, that I am to 
be married to a squire in less than a twelvemonth ! ” 
“ Well, now, Sophy, my child,” said I, “ and what sort of 
a husband are you to have ? ” “ Sir,” replied she, “ I am 

to have a lord, soon after my sister has married the squire.” 
“ How,” cried I, “ is that all you are to have for your two 
shillings ? Only a lord and a squire for two shillings ! 
You fools, I could have promised you a prince and nabob 
for half the money.” 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with very 
serious effects : we now began to think ourselves designed 
by the stars to something exalted, and already anticipated 
our future grandeur. * 

It has been a thousand times observed, and I must ob- 
serve it once more, that the hours we pass with happy 
prospects in view, are more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruition. In the first case, we cook the dish to our 
own appetite ; in the latter, nature cooks it for us. It is 
impossible to repeat the train of agreeable reveries we 
called up for our. entertainment. We looked upon our 
fortunes as once more rising ; and, as the whole parish as- 
serted that the Squire was in love with my daughter, she 
was actually so with him ; for they persuaded her into the 
^passion. In this agreeable interval, my wife had the most 
lucky dreams in the world, which she took care to tell us 
every morning, with great solemnity and exactness. It was 
olie night a coffin and cross-bones, the sign of an approach- 
ing wedding : at another time she imagined her daughters’ 
pockets filled with farthings, a certain sign they would 
shortly be Stuffed with gold. Tho girls themselves had 
their omens. They felt strange kisses on their lips ; they 
saw rings in the candle ; purses bounced from the fire ; 
and true love-knots lurked in the bottom of every tea-cup. 

Towards the end of the week, we received a card from 
tho town ladies ; in which, with their compliments, they 
hoped to see all our family at church the Sunday follow- 
ing. All Saturday morning, I could perceive, in conse- 
quence of this, my wife and daughters in close conference 
together, and now and then glancing at me, with looks 
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that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere, 1 had strong 
suspicions that some absurd proposal was preparing for 
appearing with splendour the next day. In the evening, 
they began their operations in a very regular manner, and 
my wife undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when 
I seemed in spirits, she began thus. — “ I fancy, Charles, 
my dear, we shall have a great deal of good company at 
our church to-morrow.*' “ Perhaps we may, my dear,” re- 
turned I ; “ though you need be under no uneasiness about 
that : you shall have a sermon, whether there be or not.” 
“ That is what I expect,** returned she ; “ but I think, my 
dear, we ought to appear there as decently as possible ; 
for who knows what may happen ? ” “ Your precautions,*’ 
replied I, “ are highly commendable.^ A decent behaviour 
and appearance in church is what charms me. We should 
be devout and humble, cheerful and serene.** “ Yes,*’ 
oried she, “ I know that ; but I mean, we should go there 
in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether like the 
scrubs about us.” You are quite right, my dear,” re- 
turned I, ” and I was going to make the very same pro- 
posal. The proper manner of going, is to go there as early 
as possible, to have time for meditatioil before the service 
begins.” — “ Phoo, Charles,** interrupted she, “ all that is 
very true ; but not what I would be at. I mean, we should 
go there genteelly. You know the church is two miles oil; 
and I protest I don’t like to see my daughters trudging up • 
to their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking 
for all the world, as if they had been winners at a smock- 
race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are our 
two plough-horses, the colt that has been in our family 
these nine years, and his companion Blackber^’y, that ha!s 
scarce done an earthly thing for this month past. They 
are both grown fat and lazy. Why should they not do 
something as well as we ? And let me tell you, when 
Moses has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very 
tolerable figure.” 

To this proposal I objected, that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, 
as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; 
that they had never been broke to the rein, but had a 
hundred vicious tricks ; and that we had but one saddle 
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and pillion in the whole house. All these objections, 
however, were over-ruled ; so that I was obliged to com- 
ply, The next morning I perceived them not a little busy 
in collecting such materials as might be necessary for the 
expedition : but as I found it would be a business of time, 
I walked on to the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the reading 
desk for their arrival ; but not finding them come as ex- 
pected, I was obliged to begin, and went through the ser- 
vice, not without some uneasiness at finding them absent. 
This was increased when all was finished, and no appear- 
ance of the family. I therefore walked back by the horse- 
way, which was five miles round, though the foot- way was 
but two ; and when jgot about half way home, perceived 
the procession marching slowly forward, towards the 
church ; my son, my wife, and the two little ones, exalted 
upon one horse, and my two daughters upon the other. I 
demanded the cause of their delay ; but 1 soon found by 
their looks they had met with a thousand misfortunes on 
the road. The horses had at first refused to move from 
the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to beat them 
forward for about two hundred yards with his cudgel. 
Next, the straps of my wife’s pillion broke down, and they 
were obliged to stop to repair them before they could pro- 
ceed. After that, one of the horses took it into his head 
to stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could pre- 
vail with him to proceed. It was just recovering from this 
dismal situation that I found them : but perceiving every 
thing safe, I own their present mortification did not much 
displease me, as it would give me many opportunities of 
future triumph, and teach my daughters more humility. 


CHAPTEE XL 

THE FAMILY STILL RESOLVE TO HOLD UP THBIB HEADS. 

M ICHAELMAS-EVE happening on the next day, we 
were invited to burn nuts and play tricks at neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s. Our lafce mortifications had humbled 
us a little, or it is probable we might have rejected such 
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an invitation with contempt: however, we suffered our- 
selves to be happy. Our honest neighbour's goose and 
dumplings were fine, and the lamb's wool, even in the 
opinion of my wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent. 
It is true, his manner of telling stories was not quite so 
well. They were very long, and very dull, and all about 
himself, and we had laughed at them ten times before : 
however, we were kind enough to laugh at them oncej 
more. • 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was always fond of 
seeing some innocent amusement going forward, and set 
the boys and girls to blind-man's buff. My wife, too, was 
persuaded to join in the diversion, and it gave me j^leasure 
to think she was not yet too old. \ti the mean time, my 
neighbour and I looked on, laughed at every feat, and 
praised our own dexterity when we were young. Hot 
cockles succeeded next ; questions and commands followed 
that, and, last of all, they sate down to hunt the slipper. 
As every person may not be acquainted with this primeval 
pastime, it may be necessary to observe, that the company 
at this play plant themselves in a ring upon the ground, 
all except one, who stands in the middle, whose business 
it is to catch a shoe, which the company shove about under 
their hams from one to another, something like a weaver's 
shuttle. As it is impossible, in this case, for the lady 
who is up to face all the company at once, the great beauty 
of the play lies in hitting her a thump with the heel of the 
shoe on that side least capable of making a defence. It 
was in this manner my eldest daughter was hemmed in, 
and thumped about, all blowzed, in spirits, and bawling 
for fair play, fair play, with a voice that might deafen a 
ballad-singer, when, confusion on confusion, who should 
enter the room but our two great acquaintances from 
town, Lady Blarney, and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs ! Description would but beggar, there- 
fore it is unnecessary to describe this new mortification. 
Death ! to be seen by ladies of such high breeding in such 
vulgar attitudes ! Nothing better could ensue from such 
a vulgar play of Mr, Flamborough's proposing. We seemed 
struck to the ground for some time, as if actually petrified 
with amazement. 
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Tho two ladies had been at our house to see us, and 
finding us from home, came after us hither, as they were 
uneasy to know what accident could have kept us from 
chm*ch the day before. Olivia undertook to be our pro- 
locutor, and delivered the whole in a summary way, only 
saying, “ We were thrown from our horses.” At which 
account the ladies were greatly concerned ; but being told 
the family received no hurt, they were extremely glad : 
and being informed that we were almost killed by the 
fright, they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that we had a 
very good night, they were extremely glad again. — Nothing 
could exceed their complaisance to my daughters ; their 
professions the last evening were warm, but now they were 
ardent. They protected a desire of having a more lasting 
acquaintance. Lady .Blarney was particularly attached to 
Olivia ; Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love 
to give the whole name), took a greater fancy to her sister. 
They supported the conversation between themselves, 
while my daughters sate silent, admiring their exalted 
breeding. But as every reader, however beggarly himself, 
is fond of high- lived dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, 
ladies, and knights of the garter, I must beg leave to give 
him tlie concluding part of the present conversation. 

“All that I know of the matter,” cried Miss Skeggs, 
“ is this, that it may be true or it may not be true ; but 
this I can assure your Ladyship, that the whole rout was 
in amaze ; his Lordship turned all manner of colours, my 
l^dy fell into a swoon ; but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, 
swore he was hers to the last drop of his blood.” 

“ Well,” replied our Peeress, “ this I can say, that the 
Duchess never told me a syllable of the matter, and I be- 
lieve her Grace would keep nothing a secret from me. 
This you may depend on as a fact, that the next morning 
my Lord Duke cried out three times to his valet- de-cham- 
bre, * Jemigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, bring me my garters.* ** 

But previously I should have mentioned the very unpo- 
lite behaviour of Mrj Burchell, who during this discourse 
sate with his face turned to the fire, and at the conclusion 
of vevery sentence would cry out fudgCy an expression which 
displeased us all, and in some measure damped the rising 
spirit of the conversation. 
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“‘Besides, my dear Skeggs,” continued our Peeress, 
« there is nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr. 
Burdock made upon the occasion.” Fudge! 

“ I am surprised at that,” cried Miss Skeggs ; " for he 
seldom leaves any thing out, as he writes only for his own 
amusement. But can your Ladyship favour me with a 
sight of them ? ” Fudge ! 

“ My dear creature,” replied our Peeress, “ do you think 
I carry such things about me ? Though they are very 
fine to be sure, and I think myself something of a judge ; 
at least I know what pleases myself. Indeed, I was ever 
an admirer of all Dr. Burdock’s little pieces ; for, except 
what he does, and our dear Countess at Hanover Square, 
there’s nothing comes out but the anost lowest stuff in 
nature ; not a bit of high life among, them.” Fudge ! 

“ Your Ladyship should except,” says Pother, “ your 
own things in the Lady’s Magazine. I hope you’ll say 
there’s nothing low-lived there ? But I suppose we are to 
have no more from that quarter ? ” Fudge ! 

“ Why, my dear,” says the Lady, “ you know my reader 
and companion has left me, to be married to Captain 
Koach, and as my poor eyes won’t suffer mo to write my- 
self, I have been for some time looking out for another. 
A proper person is no easy matter to find ; and, to be sure, 
thirty pounds a-year is a small stipend for a well-bred girl 
of character, that can read, write, and behave in company ; 
as for the chits about town, there is no bearing them about 
one.” Fudge ! 

“That I know,” cried Miss Skeggs, “by experience. 
For, of three companions I had this last half year, one of 
them refused to do plain work an hour in the day ; another 
thought twenty-five guineas a-year too small a salary ; and 
I was obliged to send away the third, because I suspected 
an intrigue with the chaplain. Virtue, my dear Lady 
Blarney, virtue is worth any price ; but where is that to be 
found?” Fudge! 

My wife had been for a long time, all attention to this 
discourse ; but was particularly struck with the latter part 
of it. Thirty pounds and twenty-five guineas a-year, made 
fifty-six pounds five shillings, English money : all which 
was in a manner going a-begging, and might easily be 
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secured in the family. She, for a moment, studied my looks 
for approbation : and, to own a truth, 1 was of opinion, 
that two such places would fit our two daughters exactly. 
Besides, if the Squire had any real affection for my eldest 
daughter, this would be the way to make her every way 
qualified for her fortune. My wife, therefore, was resolved 
that we should not be deprived of such advantages for 
want of assurance, and undertook to harangue for the 
family. “ I hope,” cried she, “ your Ladyships will pardon 
my present presumption. It is true, we have no right to 
pretend to such favours ; but yet it is natural for me to 
wish putting my children forward in the world : and I 
will be bold to say my two girls have had a pretty good 
education, and capacity, at least, the country can’t show 
better. They can read, write, and cast accounts; they 
understand their needle, broadstitch, cross and change, and 
all manner of plain work ; they can pink, point, and frill, 
and know something of music; they can do up small 
clothes, work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut paper, and 
my yotmgest has a very pretty manner of telling fortunes 
upon the cards.” ^Fudge ! 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, 
the two ladies looked at each other a few minutes in 
silence, with an air of doubt and importance. At last 
Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs condescended to 
‘ observe, that the young ladies, from the opinion she could 
form of them from so slight an acquaintance, seemed very 
fit for such employments; ‘‘But a thing of this kind. 
Madam,” cried she, addressing my spouse, “ requires a 
thorough examination into characters, and a more perfect 
knowledge ‘of each other. Not, Madam,” continued she, 
“ that I in the least suspect the young ladies* virtue, pru- 
dence, and discretion ; but there is a form in these things, 
Madam, there is a form.” 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, observing 
that she was very apt to be suspicious herself ; but re- 
ferred her to all the neighbours for a character; but this 
our Peeress declined as unnecessary, alleging that her 
cousin Thornhill’s recommendation would be sufficient; and 
upon this we rested our petition. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

FORTUNE SEEMS RESOLVED TO HUMBLE THE FAMILY OF 
WAKEFIELD. MORTIFICATIONS ABB OFTEN MORE PAIN- 
FUL THAN REAL CALAMITIES. 

W HEN we were returned home, the night was dedicated 
to schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted 
much sagacity in conjecturing which of the two girls was 
likely to have the best place, and most opportunities of 
seeing good company. The only obstacle to our prefer- 
ment was in obtaining the Squire's recommendation ; but 
he had already shown us too many instances of his friend- 
ship to doubt of it now. Even in bed, my wife kept upi 
the usual theme : “ Well, faith, my dear Charles, between 
ourselves, I think we have made an excellent day's work 
of it." — ‘‘Pretty well," cried I, not knowing what to 
say. — “ What ! only pretty well ! " returned she ; “ I think 
it is very well. Suppose the girls shoyld come to make 
acquaintances of taste in town ! This I am assured of, 
that London is the only place in the world for all manner 
of husbands. Besides, my dear, stranger things happen 
every day ; and as ladies of quality are so taken with my 
daughters, what will not men of quality be ? Entre nous^ 
I protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly, so very obliging. 
However, Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk of places in town, 
you saw at once how I nailed them. Tell me, my dear, 
don't you think I did for my children there ? " Ay," 
returned I, not knowing well what to think of the matter, 
“ Heaven grant they may be both the better for it this 
day three months ! " This was one of those observations 
I usually made to impress my wife with an opinion of my 
sagacity ; for if the girls succeeded, then it was a pious 
wish fulfilled ; but if any thing unfortunate ensued, then 
it might be looked upon as a prophecy. All this conver- 
sation, however, was only preparatory to another scheme, 
and indeed I dreaded as much. This was nothing less 
than, that, as we were now to hold up our heads a little 
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higher in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a 
horse that would carry single or double upon an occasion, 
and make a pretty appearance at church, or upon a* visit. 
This, at first, I opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly de- 
fended. However, as I weakened, my antagonists gained 
strength, till at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had inten- 
tions of going myself ; but my wife persuaded me that I 
had got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to per- 
mit me from home. “ No, my dear,” said she, “ our son 
Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good 
advantage ; you know all our great bargains are of his 
purchasing. He always stands out and higgles, and actually 
tires them till he gets a bargain.** 

As I had some opinion of my Bon*s prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him with this commission ; and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair, trimming his hair, brushing 
his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. The business 
of the toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before 
him, to bring home groceries in. He had on a coat made 
of that cloth which they call thunder-and-lightning, which, 
though grown too short, was much too good to be thrown 
away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters 
had tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. We all fol- 
Ipwed him several paces from the door, bawling after him, 
“ Good luck ! good luck 1 ” till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mr. Thornhill* s butler came 
to congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying, that he 
overheard his young master mention our names with great 
commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed with a 
card for my daughters, importing that the two ladies had 
received such pleasing accounts from Mr. Thornhill of us 
all, that, after a few previous enquiries they hoped to be 
perfectly satisfied. Ay,” cried my wife, “ I now see it is 
no easy matter to get into the families of the great ; but 
when once one gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to 
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sleep.” To this piece of humour, for she intended it for 
wit, my daughters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
In short, such' was her satisfaction at this message, that 
she actually put her hand in her pocket, and gave the mes* 
senger sevenpence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came 
was Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought 
my little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, whicli^ 
my wife imdertook to keep for them, and give them by 
letters at a time. Ho brought my daughters also a couple 
of boxes, in which they might keep wafers, snuff, patches, 
or even money when they got it. My wife was usually 
fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky : but 
this by the bye. We had still a regard for Mr. Burchell, 
though his late rude behaviour was in some measure dis- 
pleasing ; nor could we now avoid communicating our 
happiness to him, and asking his advice ; although we 
seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask 
it. When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook 
his head, and observed that an affair of this sort demanded 
the utmost circumspection. This air o{ diffidence highly 
displeased my wife. “ I never doubted, Sir,” cried she, 
“ your readiness to be against my daughters and me. You 
have more circumspection than is wanted. However, I 
fancy, when we come to ask advice, we will apply to per- 
sons who seem to have, made use of it themselves.” — 
“ Whatever my own conduct may have been. Madam,” re- 
plied he, “ is not the present question ; though, as I have 
made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give to 
those that will.” — As I was apprehensive this answer might 
draw on a rapartee, making up by abuse what it wanted 
in wit, I changed the subject, by seeming to wonder what 
could keep our son so long at the fair, as it was now almost 
night-fall. “ Never mind our son,” cried my wife, “ de- 
pend upon it, he knows what he is about. I’ll warrant 
we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have 
seen him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I’ll tell 
you a good story about that, that will make you split your 

sides with laughing But, as I live, yonder comes Moses, 

without a horse, and the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
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under the deal box, which he had strap! round hie 
ihoulders like a pedlar. “Welcome, welcome, Moses; 
well, my boy, what have you brought us from the fair ? ” 
'** 1 have brought you myself,** cried Moses, with a sly look, 
and resting the box on the dresser. “ Ay, Moses/* cried 
my wife, “ that we know ; but where is the horse ? *’ “I 
have sold him,** cried Moses, “ for three pounds five shil- 
lings and twopence.** “Well done, my good boy,*’ re- 
turned she, “ I knew you would touch them off. Between 
ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two pence is no 
bad day*s work. Come, let us have it then.** “I have 
brought no money,** cried Moses again. “I have laid it all 
out in a bargain, and here it is,** pulling out a bundle from 
his breast ; “ here they are ; a gross of green spectacles, 
with silver rims, and shagreen cases.** “A gross of green 
spectacles ! ** repeated my wife in a faint voice. “ And you 
. have parted with the colt, and brought us back nothing 
but a gross of green paltry spectacles ! ** “ Dear mother,** 
cried the boy, “ why won*t you listen to reason ? I had 
them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought them. 
The silver rims ajone will sell for double the money.** “ A 
fig for the silver rims,** cried my wife in a passion; “I dare 
swear they won*t sell for above half the money, at the rate 
of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.** “You need be 
under no uneasiness,** cried I, “ about selling the rims ; 
for they are not worth sixpence, for I perceive they are 
only copper varnished over.** “ What ! ** cried my wife, 
“ not silver, the rims not silver ! ** “ No,** cried I, “ no 

more silver than your sauce-pan.** “ And so,** returned 
she, “ we have parted with the colt, and have only got a 
gross of green spectacles, with copper rims, and shagreen 
cases ! A murrain take such trumpery. The blockhead 
has been imposed upon, and should have known his com- 
pany better.** “There, my dear,** cried I, “you are wrong; 
he should not have known them at all.** “ Marry, hang 
the idiot,** returned she again, “ to bring me such stuff ! 
If I had them, I would throw them in the fire.** — “ There 
again you are wrong, my dear,** cried I ; “ for though they 
be copper, we will keep them by us, as copper spectacles, 
you know, are better than nothing.** 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
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He LOW saw that he had indeed been imposed upon bj a 
prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked 
him for an easy prey. I therefore asked the circumstances 
of his deception. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked 
the fair in search of another. A reverend looking man 
brought him to a tent, under pretence of having one to 
sell. “ Here,” continued Moses, “ we met another man, 
very well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds 
upon these, saying, that he wanted money, and would dis- 
pose of them for a third of the value. — The first gentleman, 
who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, 
and cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I 
sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as 
finely as they did me, and so at last we were persuaded to 
buy the two gross between us.” 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

MB. BTTBOHELL IS FOUND TO BE AN ENEMY, FOB HE HAS 
THE GONFIDENOE TO GIVE DISAOREB*ABLE ADVICE. 

O UE family had now made several attempts to be fine; 

but some unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon 
as projected. I endeavoured to take the advantage of 
every disappointment, to improve their good sense in pro- 
portion as they were frustrated in ambition. “ You see,, 
my children,” cried I, “how little is to be got by attempts 
to impose upon the world, in coping with our betters. 
Such as are poor, and will associate with none but the rich, 
are hated by those they avoid, and despised by those they 
follow. tJnequax combinations are always disadvantageous 
to the weaker side, the rich having the pleasure, and the 
poor the inconveniences that result from them. But come 
Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable you were reading to-day, 
for the good of the company.” 

“ Once upon a time,” cried the child, “ a giant and a 
dwarf were friends, and kept together. They made a bar- 
gain that they would never forsake each other, but go seek 
adventures. The first battle they fought was with two 
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Saracens ; and the dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt 
one of the champions a most angry blow. It did the 
Saracen but very lilitle injury, who, lifting up his sword, 
fairly struck ofE the poor dwarfs arm. He was now in a 
woful plight ; but the giant, coming to his assistance, in a 
short time left the two Saracens dead on the plain ; and 
,the dwarf cut off the dead man’s head out of spite. They 
then travelled on to another adventure. This was against 
three bloody-minded . satyrs, who were carrying away a 
damsel in distress. The dwarf was not quite so fierce now 
as before ; but for all that struck the first blow, which was 
returned by another that knocked out his eye : but the 
giant was soon up with them, and, had they not fled, would 
certainly have killed them every one. They were all very 
joyful for this victory ; and the damsel who was relieved, 
fell in love with the giant, and married him. They now 
travelled far, and farther than I can tell, till they met with 
a company of robbers. The giant, for the first time, was 
foremost now ; but the dwarf was not far behind. The 
battle was stout and long. Wherever the giant came, all 
.fell before him; but the dwarf had like to have been killed 
jmore than once. * At last the victory declared for the two 
adventurers ; but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf had 
now lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the giant was 
without a single wound. Upon which he cried out to his 
little companion, My little hero, this is glorious sport ; 
let us get one victory more, and then we shall have honour 
for ever.” “ No,” cries the dwarf, who was by this time 
grown wiser, ** no, I declare off ; I’ll fight no more : for I 
find in every battle, that you get all the honour and rewards, 
but all the blows fall upon me.” 

I was going to moralize this fable, when our attention 
was called off to a warm dispute between my wife and Mr. 
Burchell, upon my daughters’ intended expedition to town. 
My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages 
that would result from it. Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, 
dissuaded her with^reat ardour; and I stood neuter. His 
present dissuasions seemed but the second part of those 
which were received with so ill a grace in the morning. 
The dispute grew high ; while poor Deborah, instead of 
reasoning stronger, talked louder, and at last was obliged 
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to take shelter from a defeat in clamour. The cpxiolusion 
of Ji(^hai‘angue, however, was highly displeasing to us all. 
She knew, she said, of some who had their own secret 
[reasons for what they advised; but, for her part, she 
jwished such to stay away from her house for the future. — 

Madam,” cried Burchell, with looks of great composure, 
which tended to inflame her the more, *^as for secret 
reasons, you are right : I have secret reasons, which I for- 
bear to mention, because you are not able to answer those 
of which I make no secret ; but I find my visits here are 
become troublesome ; 1*11 take my leave therefore now, 
and perhaps come once more to take a final farewell when 
I am quitting the country.** Thus saying, he took up his 
hat; nor could the attempts of Sophia; whose looks seemed 
to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some minutes 
with confusion. My wife, who knew herself to be the 
cause, strove to hide her concern with a forced smile, and 
an air of assurance, which I was willing to reprove : “ How, 
woman,** cried I to her, ‘‘is it thus we treat strangers Pis 
it thus we return their kindness ? Be assured, my dear, 
that these were the harshest words, and to me the most 
unpleasing, that ever escaped your lips ! ** “ Why would 

he provoke me then,** cried she ; “ but I know the motives 
of his advice perfectly well. He would prevent my girls 
from going to town, that he may have the pleasure of my 
youngest daughter*s company here at home. But, what- 
ever happens, she shall choose better company than such * 
low-lived fellows as he.** “ Low-lived, my dear, do you 
call him ! ” cried I ; “it is very possible we may mistake 
this man’s character : for he seems, upon some occasions, 
the most finished gentleman I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, 
my girl, has he ever given you any secret instances of his 
attachment ? ** — “ His conversation with me. Sir,** replied 
my daughter, “ has ever been sensible, .modest, and pleas- 
ing: as to aught else, no, never. Once, indeed, I re- 
member to have heard him say, he never knew a woman 
who could find merit in a man that seemed poor.** “ Sucb» 
my dear,** cried I, “ is the common cant of all the unfor- 
timate or idle. But I hope you have been taught to judge 
nroperly of such men, and that it would be even madness 
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to expect happiness from one who has been so very bad an 
economist of his own. Your mother and I have now better 
prospects for you. The next winter, which you will pro- 
bably spend in town, will give you opportunities of making 
a more prudent choice.” 

What Sophia’s reflections were upon this occasion, I 
cannot pretend to determine ; but I was not displeased at 
the bottom that we were rid of a guest from whom I had 
much to fear. Our breach of hospitality went to my con- 
science a little ; but I quickly silenced that monitor by two 
or three specious reasons, which served to satisfy and re- 
concile me to myself. The pain which conscience gives the 
man who has already done wrong, is soon got over. Con- 
science is a coward; and those faults it has not strength 
enough to prevent, it seldom has justice enough to 
accuse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FRESH MORTIFICATIONS; OR A DEMONSTRATION THAT 
SEEMING CALAMITIES MAY BE REAL BLESSINGS. 

T he journey of my daughters to town was now resolved 
upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly promised to in- 
spect their conduct himself, and inform us by letter of 
their behaviour. But it was thought indispensably neces- 
“sary that their appearance should equal the greatness of 
their expectations, which could not be done without ex- 
pense. We debated, therefore, in full council, what were 
the easiest methods of raising money, or, more properly 
speaking, what we could most conveniently sell. The de- 
liberation was soon finished: it was found that our remain- 
ing horse was utterly useless for the plough without his 
companion, and equally unfit for the road, as wanting an 
eye. It was therefore determined, that we should dispose 
of him for the purposes above-mentioned, at the neigh- 
bouring fair, and, to prevent imposition, that I should go 
with him myself. Though this was one of the first mer- 
cantile transactions of my life, yet I had no doubt about 
acquitting myself with reputation. The opinion a man 
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forms of his own prudence, is measured by that of the 
company lie keeps ; and as mine was mostly in the family 
way, I had conceived no unfavourable sentiments of my 
worldly wisdom. My wife, however, next morning, at 
\ parting, after t had got some paces from the door, called 
me back, to advise me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes 
about me. 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, put 
my horse through all his paces ; but for some time had no 
bidders. At last a chapman approached, and, after he had 
for a good while examined the horse round, finding him 
blind of one eye, he would have nothing to say to him : a 
second came up, but, observing he had a spavin, declared 
he would not take him for the driving home : a third per- 
ceived he had a windgall, and would bid no money: a 
fourth knew by his eye that he had the botts: a fifth, 
wondered what a plague I could do at the fair, with a blind, 
spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up for a 
dog kennel. By this time I began to have a most hearty 
contempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every customer ; for though T 
did not entirely believe all that the fellbws told me, yet I 
reflected that the number of witnesses was a strong pre- 
sumption they were right ; and St. Gregory upon Good 
works, professes himself to be of the same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother clergy- . 
man, an old acquaintance, who had also business to the 
fair, came up, and, shaking me by the hand, proposed ad; 
journing to a public house, and taking a glass of whatever 
we could get. I readily closed with the offer : and, enter- 
ing an ale-house, we were shown into a little back room, 
where there was only a venerable old man, who sat wholly 
intent over a large book, which he was reading. I never 
in my life saw a figure that prepossessed me more favour- 
ably. His locks of silver grey venerably shaded his temples, 
and his green old age seemed to be the result of health and 
benevolence. However, his presence did not interrupt our 
conversation : my friend and I discoursed on the various 
turns of fortune we had met ; the Whistonian controversy ; 
my last pamphlet ; the archdeacon's reply ; and the hard 
measure that was dealt me. But our attention was in a 
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short time taken off by the appearance of a youth, who, 
entering the room, respectfully said something softly to 
the old stranger. no apologies, my child,” said 

the old man ; “ to do good is a duty we owe to all om* 
-fellow-creatures: take this, I wish it were more; hut five 
' pounds will relieve your distress, and you are welcome.” 
■The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet his 
gratitude was scarce equal to mine. I could have hugged 
the good old man in my arms, his benevolence pleased me 
so. He continued to read, and we resumed our conversa- 
tion, until my companion, after some time, recollecting that 
he had business to transact in the fair, promised to be 
soon back, adding that he always desired to have as much 
,of Dr. Primrose’s company as possible. The old gentle- 
man, hearing my name mentioned, seemed to look at me 
with attention for some time, and, when my friend was 
gone, most respectfully demanded, if I was any way related 
to the great Primrose, that courageous monogamist, who 
had been the bulwark of the church. Never did my heart 
~feel sincerer rapture than at that moment. “ Sir,” cried 
I, “ the applause of so good a man, as I am sure you are, 
adds to that happiness in my breast which your benevo- 
lence has already excited. You behold before you, Sir, 
tha.t Dr. Primrose, the monogamist, whom you have been 
pleased to call great. You here see that unfortunate di- 
.vine, who has so long, and it would ill become me to say, 
successfully, fought against the deuterogamy of the age. 

Sir,” cried the stranger, struck with awe, “ I fear I have 
been too familiar ; but you’ll forgive my curiosity, Sir ; I 
beg pardon.” ” Sir,” cried I, grasping his hand, “ you are 
so far frona displeasing me by your familiarity, that I 
must beg you’ll accept my friendship, as you already have 
my esteem.” “ Then with gratitude I accept the offer,” 
cried he, squeezing me by the hand, ” thou glorious pillar 
of unshaken orthodoxy ; and do I behold” 1 here in- 

terrupted what he was going to say ; for though as an 
author I could digest no small share of flattery, yet now 
my modesty would permit no more. However, no lovers 
in romance ever cemented a more instantaneous friendship. 
We talked upon several subjects. At first I thought he 
seemed rather devout thau learned, and began to think he 
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despised all human doctrines as dross. Tet this no waj 
lessened him in mj esteem ; for I had for some time begun 
privately to harbour such an opinion myself. I therefore 
took occasion to observe, that the world in general began 
to be blameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and 
followed human speculations too much. “ Ay, Sir,” replied 
he, as if he had reserved all his learning to that moment, 
“ ay. Sir, the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony, 
or creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of tdl 
ages. What a medley of opinions have they not broached 
upon the creation of the world ? Sanconiathon, Manetho, 
Berosua, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in 
vain. The latter has these words, Anarchon ara Icai 
taion to pan, which imply, that all things have neither be* 
ginning nor end. Manetho, also, who lived about the time 
of ^Tebuchadon-Asser, Asser being a Syriac word, usually 
applied as a surname to the kings of that country, as 
Teglat Phael- Asser, Nabon- Asser, he, I say, formed a con- 
jecture equally absurd ; for, as we usually say, ek to biblion 
kuhemetea, which implies, that books will never teach the 
world, so he attempted to investigate — ^But, Sir, I ask 
pardon, I am straying from the question.” That he actu- 
ally was ; nor could I, for my life, see how the creation of 
the world had any thing to do with the business I was 
talking of ; but it was sufficient to show me that he was a 
man of letters, and I now reverenced him the more. 1 waa 
resolved, therefore, to bring him to the touch-stone ; but 
lie was too mild, and gentle, to contend for victory. 
Whenever I made any observation that looked like a chtu- 
lenge to controversy, he would smile, shake his head, and 
say nothing ; by which 1 understood he could say much if 
he thought proper. The subject, therefore, insensibly 
changed from the business of antiquity, to that which 
brought us both to the fair ; mine, 1 told him, was to sell 
a horse, and, very luckily indeed, his was to buy one for 
one of his tenants. My horse was soon produced, and, in 
fine, we struck a bargain. Nothing now remained but to 
pay me; and he accordingly pulled out a thirty pound 
I note, and bid me change it. Not being in a capacity of 
complying with his demand, he ordered his footman to be 
called up, who made his appearance in a very genteel lively. 
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“Here, Abraham,” cried he, “go and get gold for this; 
you’ll do it at neighbour Jackson’s, or any where.” While 
the fellow was gone, he entertained me with a pathetic 
harangue on the scarcity of silver, which I undertook to 
improve, by deploring also the great scarcity of gold ; so 
that by the time Abraham returned, we had both agreed 
that money was never so hard to be come at as now. 
Abraham returned to inform us, that he had been over the 
whole fair, and could not get change, though he had 
( ffered half a crown for doing it. This was a very great 
disappointment to us all ; but the old gentleman, having 
paused a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flam- 
borough in my part of the country ; upon replying that he 
was my next door neigljbour ; “ if that be the case then,” re- 
turned he, “I believe we shall deal. You shall have a 
draught upon him, payable at sight; and, let me tell you, 
he is as warm a man as any within five miles round him. 
Honest Solomon and I have been acquainted for many 
years together. I remember I always beat him at three 
jumps; but he could hop upon one leg farther than I.” 
(A draught upon my neighbour was to me the same as 
'money; for I was sufficiently convinced of his ability; the 
draught was signed and put into my hands ; and Mr. Jen- 
kinson (the old gentleman), his man Abraham, and my 
horse, old Blackberry, trotted ofP, very well pleased with 
each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began 
to^recollect I had done wrong, in taking a draught from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon following the 
' purchaser, and having back my horse. But this was now 
too late : I therefore made directly homewards, resolving 
to get the draught changed into money at my friend’s as 
fast as possible. I found my honest neighbour smoking 
his pipe at his own door : and informing him that I had a 
small bill upon him, he read it twice over. “You can read 
the name I suppose,” cried I, “ Ephraim Jenkinson.” 
“Yes,” returned he, “the name is written plain enough ; 
and I know the gentleman too, the greatest rascal under 
the canopy of heaven. This is the very same rogue who 
sold us the spectacles. Was he not a venerable looking 
man, with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes ? and 
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did he not talk a long string of learning about Greek and 
cosmogony, and the world?” To this I replied with a 
groan. “ Ay,” continued he, “ he has but that one piece 
of learning in the world, and he always talks it away when- 
' ever he finds a scholar in company : but I know the rogue, 
and will catch him yet.” 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified, my greatest 
trouble was to come, in facing my wife and daughters. No 
truant was ever more afraid of returning to school, there 
to behold the master’s visage, than I was of going home. 
I was determined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first 
falling into a passion myself. 

But alas ! upon entering, I found the family no way dis- 
posed for battle. My wife and girls were all in tears, Mr. 
Thornhill having been there that day to inform them that 
their journey to town was entirely over. The two ladies, 
having heard reports of us from some malicious pei*son 
about us, were that day set out for London. Ho could 
neither discover the tendency nor the author of these ; but 
whatever they might be, or whoever might have broached 
them, he continued to assure our family of his friendship 
and protection. I found, therefore, that they bore my dis- 
appointment with great resignation, as it was eclipsed in 
the greatness of their own. But what perplexed us most, 
was to think who could be so base as to asperse the cha- 
racter of a family so harmless as ours, too humble to ex- 
cite envy, and too inoffensive to create disgust. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ALL MR. BURCHBLL’s VILLANY AT ONCE DETECTED. 
THE FOLLY OP BEIHO OVER-WISE. 


'^HAT evening, and a part of the following day, was 
-L em;p[oyed in fruitless attempts to discover our enemies. 
Scarce a family in the neighbourhood but incurred our su8< 
picions, and each of us had reasons for our opinion, 1}est 
known to ourselves. As we were in this perplexity, one 
of our little boys, who had been playing abroad, brought 
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in a letter-case, which he found on the green. It was 
quickly known to belong to Mr. Burchell, with whom it 
had been seen, and, upon examination, contained ^ome 
hints upou different subjects : but what particularly en- 
gaged our attention was a sealed note, superscribed The 
copy of a letter to he sent to the ladies at Thornhill castle. It 
instantly occurred that he was the base informer, and we 
deliberated whether the note should not be broken open. 
I was against it ; but Sophia, who said she was sure, that 
of all men he would be the last to be guilty of so much 
baseness, insisted upon its being read. In this she was 
seconded by. the rest of the family; and, at their joint 
‘ solicitation, I read as follows ; 

“ Ladies, 

“ The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the person 
from whom this comes ; one, at least, the friend of innocence, 
and ready to prevent itsljeing seduced. I am informed 
for a truth, that you have some intention of bringing two 
young ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge of, 
under the character of companions. As I would neither 
have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I 
must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety of such 
a step will be attended with dangerous consequences. It 
has never been my way to treat the infamous or the lewd 
( with severity ; nor should I now have taken this method of 
explaining myself, or reproving folly, did it not aim at 
guilt. Take, therefore, the admonition of a friend, and 
seriously reflect on the consequences of introducing infamy 
and vice into retreats where peace aftid innocence have 
hitherto resided.” 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed, indeed, 
something applicable to both sides in this letter, and its 
censures might as well be referred to those to whom it was 
written as to us ; but the malicious meaning was obvious, 
and we went no farther. My wife had scarce patience to 
hear me to the end, but railed at the writer with unre- 
strained resentment. Olivia was equally severe ; and 
Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. As for 
my part, it appeared to me one of the vilest instances of 
unprovoked ingratitude I had met with. Nor could I 
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account for it in any other manner, than by imputing it to 
his desire of detaining my youngest daughter in the coun- 
try, to have the more frequent opportunities of an inter- 
view. In this manner we all sate ruminating upon schemes 
of vengeance, when our other little boy came running in to 
tell us, that Mr. Burchell was approaching at the other end 
ol the ficdd. It is easier to conceive than describe the com- 
plicated sensations which are felt from the ]pain of a re- 
cent injury, and the pleasure of approaching vengeance. 
Though our intentions were only to upbraid him with his 
ingratitude, yet it was resolved to do it in a manner that 
would be perfectly cutting. For this purpose, we agreed 
to meet him with our usual smiles, to chat, in the begin- 
ning, with more than ordinary kiqdness, to amuse, him a 
little ; and then, in the midst of the flattering calm, to 
burst upon him like an earthquake, and overwhelm him 
with the sense of his own baseness. This being resolved 
upon, my wife undertook to manage the business herself^ 
as she realljT&ad some talents for such an undertaking. 
We saw. him approach ; he entered ; drew a chair, and sat 
down. “ A fine day, Mr. Burchell.” “ A very fine day, 
Doctor ; though I fancy we shall haVe some rain by the 
shooting of my corns.” “ The shooting of your horns,” 
cried my wife, in a loud fit of laughter, and then asked 
pardon for being fond of a joke. — “ Dear madam,” replied 
he, ‘‘I pardon you with all my heart; for I protest I 
should not have thought it a joke had you not told me.” 
— ‘‘ Perhaps not. Sir,” cried my wife, winking at us ; “ ^d 
yet I dare say you can tell us how many jokes go to an 
ounce.” — “ I fane/. Madam,” retunied Burchell, ” you 
have been reading a jest book this morning, that ounce of 
jokes is so very good a conceit ; and yet. Madam, I had 
rather see half an ounce of understanding.” “ I believe 
you might,” cried my wife, still smiling at us, though the 
laugh was against her ; “ and yet I have seen some men pre- 
tend to understanding, that have very little.” — ” And no 
doubt,” replied her antagonist, “ you have known ladies) 
set up for wit that had none.” — I* quickly began to find^ 
that my wife was likely to gain but little at this business ; 
so I resolved to treat him in a style of more severity my- 
self. ” Both wit and^understanding,” cried 1, ” are trifles, 
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^tliout integrity ; it is that which gives value to every 
character. The ignorant peasant, without fault, is greater 
than the philosopher with many ; for what is genius or 
/courage, without a heart ? An honest man is the noblest 
[work of Qod!" 

“ I always held that hackneyed maxim of Pope,*' re- 
turned Mr. Burchell, “ as very unworthy a man of genius, 
and a base desertion of his own superiority. As the re- 
putation of books is raised, not by their freedom from de- 
fect, but the greatness of their beauties ; so should that of 
men be prized, not for their exemption from fault, but the 
size of those virtues they are possessed of. The scholar 
may want prudence, the statesman may have pride, and 
the champion ferocity^ but shall we prefer to these the 
low mechanic, who laboriously plods on through life, with- 
out censhre or applause ? We might as well prefer the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemish school to the erro- 
neous, but sublime animations of the Eoman pencil.** 

‘‘ Sir,** replied I, your present observation is just, when 
there are shining virtues and minute defects ; but when it 
appears that great vices are opposed in the same mind to 
as extraordinary virtues, such a character deserves con- 
teni]^.** 

** Perhaps,** cried he, “ there may be some such monsters 
as you describe, of great vices joined to great virtues ; yet, 
in my progress through life, I never yet found one instance 
of their existence : on the contrary, I have ever perceived 
that where the mind was capacious, the affections were 
good. And indeed Providence seems kindly our friend in 
this particular, thus to debilitate the tinderstanding where 
the heart is corrupt, and diminish the ])Ower where there 
is the will to do mischief. This rule seems to extend even 
to other animals : the little vermin race are ever treache- 
rous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst those endowed with 
strength and power are generous, brave, and gentle.** 

“ These observations sound well,** returned I ; “ and 
yet it would be easy this moment to point out a man (and 
I fixed my eye stedfastly upon him), whose head and 
heart form a most detestable contrast. — Ay, Sir,** con- 
tinued I, raising my voice ; “ and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of detecting him in the midst of his fancied 
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securi^. Do you know this, Sir, this pocket-book ? ” — 
“ Yes, Sir,” returned he, with a face of impenetrable as- 
surance ; that pocket-book is mine, and I am glad you 
have found it.” — “ And do you know,” cried I, “ this 
letter ? Nay, never falter, man, but look me full in the 
^e : I say, do you know this letter ? ” — “ That letter ! ” 
replied he, “ yes, it was I that wrote that letter.” — “ And 
how could you,” said I, “ so basely, so ungratefully, pre- 
sume to write this letter? ” “ And how came you,” re- 
plied he, with looks of unparalleled effrontery, “ so basely to 
presume to break open this letter ? Don’t you know, now, 
I could hang you all for this ? All that I have to do is to 
swear at the next justice’s that you have been guilty of 
breaking open the lock of my pocket-book, and so hang 
you all up at this door.” This piece of unexpected inso- 
lence raised me to such a pilch, that I could scarce govern 
my passion. “ Ungrateful wretch, begone, and no longer 
pollute my dwelling with thy baseness. Begone, and never 
let me see thee again ; go from my door ; and the only 
punishment I wish thee, is an alarmed conscience, which 
will be a sufficient tormentor ! ” So saying, I threw him 
his pocket-book, which he took up with a smile ; and, 
shutting the clasps, with the utmost composure, left us, 
quite astonished at the serenity of his assurance. My wife 
was particularly enraged that nothing could make liini 
angry, or make him seem ashamed of his villanies. “ My 
dear,” cried 1, willing to calm those passions, that had 
been raised too high among us, “ we are not to be surprised 
t^t bad men want^hame; they only blush at being de- 
tected in doing good, but glory in their vices. Guilt and 
Shame, says the allegory, were at first companions, and in 
the beginning of their journey inseparably kept together. 
But their union was soon found to be disagreeable and in- 
convenient to both: Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasi- 
ness, and Shame (fften betrayed the secret conspiracies of 
Guilt. After long disagreement, therefore, they at length 
consented to part for ever. Guilt boldly walked forward 
alone, to overtake Fate, that went before in the shape of 
an executioner ; but Shame, being naturally timorous, re- 
turned back to keep company with Virtue, which, in the 
beginning of their journey, they had left behind. Thus, 
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my cliildren, after men have travelled through a few st^iges 
!in vice, shame forsakes them, and returns back to wait 
jupon the few yirtues they have still remaining.” 


CHAPTER XTI. 

THE FAMILY USE ABT, WHICH IS OPPOSED WITH STILL 
OBEATEB. 

W HATEVER might have been Sophia’s sensations,. 

the rest of the family was easily consoled for Mr. 
^3urcheirs absence by, the company of our landlord, whose 
visits now became more frequent and longer. Though he 
had been disappointed in procuring my daughters the 
amusement of the town, as he designed, he took every 
opportunity of supplying them with those little recreations 
which our retirement would admit of. He usually came 
in the morning ; and, while my son and I followed our 
occupations abroad, he sat with the family at home, and 
amused them by Ascribing the town, with every part of 
which he was particularly acquainted. He could repeat 
all the observations that were retailed in the atmosphere 
of the play-houses, and had all the good things of the high 
wits by rote, long before they made their way into the 
jest books. The intervals between conversation were em- 
ployed in teaching my daughters piquet, or sometimes in 
setting my two little ones to box, to make them as 

he called it : but the hopes of having him for a son-in-law, 
in some measure blinded us to all his imperfections. It 
must be owned, that my wife laid a thousand schemes to 
entrap him, or, to speak it more tenderly, used eveiyjajrt 
to magnify the merit of her daughter. If the cakes at tea 
ate short and crisp, they were made by Olivia: if the 
gooseberry wine was well knit, the gooseberries were of 
her gathering ; it wa^ her fingers which gave the pickles 
their peculiar green ; and in the composition of a pudding, 
it wus her judgment that mixed the ingredients. Then 
the poor woman would sometimes tell the Squire, that she 
thought him and Olivia extremely of a size, and would bid 
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both stand up to see which was tallest. These iimta^cei 
of ^cunning, which she thought impenetrable, yet whicb 
e very body saw through,, were very pleasing to our bene- 
facto]r»„wha.gave every day some new proofs of his passion, 
wEich, though they h^ not arisen to proposals of mar- 
riage, yet, we thought, fell but little short of it ; and his 
slowness was attributed sometimes to native bashfulness, 
and sometimes to his fear of offending his uncle. An oc- 
currence, however, which happened soon after, put it 
beyond a doubt that he designed to become one of our 
family ; my wife even regarded it as an absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to return a visit to 
neighbour Flamborough^s, found that family had lately 
gQlJbheir pictures drawn by a limner, who tmvelled the 
cowtKjj.aud took likenesses for fifteen shillings Srhead. 
As this family and ours had long a sort of rivalry in point 
of taste, our spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upon 
us ; and, notwithstanding all I could say, and 1 said much, 
it was resolved that we should have our pictures done too. 
Having therefore engaged the limner, (for what could I doP) 
our next deliberation was, to show the superiority of our 
taste in the attitudes. As for our neighbour’s family, 
there were seven of them ; and they were drawn with seven 
oranges, a thing quite out of taste, no variety in life, no,' 
composition in the world. We desired to have something 
in a brighter style, and after many debates, at length came 
to a unanimous resolution, of being drawn together, in one 
large historical family-piece. This would be cheaper, since 
one frame would serve for all, and it would be infinitely 
more genteel ; for all families of any taste were now drawn 
in the same manner. As we did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to hit us, we were contented each with, 
being drawn as independent historical figures. My wife 
desired to be represented as Venus, and the painter was 
instructed not to be too frugal of his diamonds in her 
stomacher and hair. Her two little ones were to be as 
Cupids by her side ; while I, in my gown and band, was to 
present her with my books on the wEistonian controversy. 
Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a behk 
of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, richly laced wiW 
gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shop-*' 
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! herdess, with as manj sheep as the painter could put in for 
nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed out with a hat and 
white feather. Our taste so much pleased the Squire that 
he insisted on being put in as one of the family, in the 
character of Alexander the Great, at Olivia’s feet. This 
was considered by us all, as an indication of his desire to 
be introduced into the family; nor could we refuse his 
request. The painter was therefore set to work ; and as 
he wrought with assiduity and expedition, in less than 
four days the whole was completed. The piece was large ; 
and it must be owned he did not spare his colours ; for 
which my wife gave him great encomiums. We were all 
perfectly satisfied with his performance ; but an unfortu- 
nate circumstance had not occurred till the picture was 
finished, which now struck us with dismay. It was so very 
large, that we had no place in the house to fix it. How 
we all came to disregard so material a point is inconceiv- 
able ; but certain it is, we had been all greatly remiss. 
The picture, therefore, instead of gratifying our vanity, 
as we hoped, leaned, in a most mortifying manner, against 
the kitchen wall, where the canvass was stretched and 
painted, much too*large to be got through any of the doors, 
and the jest of all our neighbours. One compared it to 
Hobinson Crusoe’s long-boat, too large to be removed ; 
another thought it more resembled a reel in a bottle; 
some wondered how it could be got out, but still more 
were amazed how it ever got in, 

^ But though it excited the ridicule of some, it efEectually 
raised more malicious suggestions in many. The Squire’s 
portrait being found united with ours, was an honour too 
great to escape envy. Scandalous whispers began to cir- 
culate at our expense, and our tranquillity was continually 
disturbed by persons who came as friends, to tell us what 
was said of us by enemies. These reports we always re- 
sented with becoming spirit ; but scandal ever improves 
opposition. We once again, therefore, entered into a 
consulta.tion upon obviating the malice of our enemies, and 
at last came to a resolution, which had too much cunning 
tG give me entire satisfaction. It was this : as our prin- 
cipal object was to discover the honour of Mr. ThomhiH’s 
addresses, my wife undertook to sound him, by pretending 
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to ask his advice in the choice of a husband for her eldest 
daughter. If this was not found sufficient to induce him 
to a declaration^ it was then resolved to terrify him with 
a rival. To this last step, however, I would by no means 
give my consent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn 
assurances, that she would marry the person provided to 
rival him upon this occasion, if he did not prevent it, by 
taking her himself. Such was the scheme laid, which, 
though I did not strenuously oppose, I did not entirely 
approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill came to see 
us, my girls took care to be out of the way, in order to give 
their mamma an opportunity of putting her scheme in 
execution ; but they only retired to ,tho next room, from 
whence they could overhear the whole conversation. My 
wife artfully introduced it, by observing, that one of the 
Miss Flamboroughs was like to have a very good match of 
it in Mr. Spanker. To this, the Squire assenting, she 
proceeded to remark, that they who had warm fortunes 
were always sure of getting good husbands : But Heaven 
help,” continued she, ‘‘ the girls that have none. What 
signifies beauty, Mr, Thornhill ? or wha*t signifies all the 
virtue and all tlie qualifications in the world, in this age 
of self-interest ? It is not what is she ? but what has she ? 
is all the cry.” 

‘‘ Madam,” returned he, “ I highly approve the justice, ' 
as well as the novelty, of your remarks ; and if I were a 
king it should be otherwise. It should then, indeed, bo 
fine times with the girls without fortunes : our two young 
ladies should be the first for whom I would provide.” 

“ Ah, Sir ! ” returned my wife, “ you are pleased to be 
facetious : but I wish I were a queen, and then I know 
where my eldest daughter should look for a husband. But 
now that you have put it into my head, seriously, Mr. 
Thornhill, can’t you recommend me a proper husband for 
her ? She is now nineteen years old, well grown, and well 
educated, and, in my humble opinion, does not want for 
parts.” 

“Madam,” replied he, “ if I were to choose, Iwouldfifid 
out a person possessed of every accomplishment that can 
make an angel happy. One with prudence, fortune, taste, 
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and sincerity ; such, Madam, would he, in mj opinion, the 
proper husband.” “ Ah, Sir,” said she, “ but do you Imow 
of any such person ? ” — ‘‘ No, Madam,” returned he, “ it 
is impossible to know any person that deserves to be 
her husband: she’s too great a treasure for one man’s 
possession ; she is a goddess. Upon my soul I speak what 
I think, she’s an angel.” ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you only 
flatter my poor girl. But we have been thinking d marry- 
ing her to one of your tenants, whose mother is lately 
dead, and who wants a manager : you know whom I mean, 
farmer Williams ; a warm man, Mr. Thornhill, able to give 
her good bread ; and who has several times made her pro- 
posals (which was actually the case), but. Sir,” concluded 
she, “ I should be glad to have your approbation of our 
choice.” “ How, Madam,” replied he, “ my approbation ! 

‘ *“7 approbation of such a choice ! Never. What 1 sacri- 
flce so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a.creature 
insensible of the blessing I Excuse me, 1 can never ap- 
prove of such a piece of injustice. And I have my rea- 
sons ! ” “ Indeed, Sir,” cried Deborah, “ if you have your 

reasons, that’s another affair; but I should be glad to 
know those reasohs.” “Excuse me. Madam,” returned 
he ; ** they lie too deep for discovery (laying his hand upon 
his bosom) : they remain buried, rivetted here.” 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, we 
could not tell what to make of these fine sentiments. 
Olivia considered them as instances of the most exalted 
passion ; but 1 was not quite so sanguine ; it seemed to be 
* pretty plain, that they had more of love than matrimony 
in them : yet, whatever they might portend, it was re- 
solved to prosecute the scheme of farmer Williams, who, 
from my daughter’s first appearance in the country, had 
paid her his addresses. 
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CHAPTBE XVII. 

SCARCE ANY VIRTUE FOUND TO RESIST THE POWER OF 
LONG AND PLEASING TEMPTATION. 

A S I only studied my child’s real happiness, the 
assiduity of Mr. Williams pleased me, as ho was in 
easy circumstances, prudent, and sincere. It required but 
very little encouragement to revive his former passion ; so 
that, in an evening or two after, he and Mr. Thornhill met 
at our house, and surveyed each other for some time with 
looks of anger : But Williams owed his landlord no rent, 
and^ little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on her side, 
acted the coquet to perfection, if that might be called 
actiug which was her real character, pretending to lavish 
all her tenderness on her new lover. Mr. Thornhill ap- 
pear ed quite dejected at this preference, and with a pen- 
sive air took leave ; though I own it puzzled me to find 
him so much in pain as he appeared to |^e, when he had it 
in his power so easily to remove the cause, by declaring an 
honourable passion. But whatever uneasiness he seemed 
\o endure, it could easily be perceived that Olivia’s anguish 
was still greater. After any of these interviews between 
her lovers, of which there were several, she usually retired * 
to solitude, and there indulged her grief. It was in such 
a situation I foimd her one evening, after she had been for 
some time supporting a fictitious gaiety. “ You now see, 
my child,” said I, “ that your confidence in Mr. Thornhill’s 
passion was all a dream : he permits the rivalry of another, 
every way his inferior, though he knows it lies in his power 
to secure you to himself by a candid declaration.” — “ Yes, 
Papa/* returned she, ** but he has his reasons for this 
delay: I know he has. The sincerity of his looks ^nd 
wor^ convince me of his real esteem. A short time, I 
hope, will discover the generosity of ^his sentiments, and 
convince you that my opinion of him has been more jiMt 
than yours.’* “ Olivia, my darling,” returned I, “ every 
scheme that has been hitherto pursued to compel him to a 
declaration has been proposed and planned by yourself, 
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nor can you in the least say I have constrained you. But 
you must not suppose, my dear, that I will ever be instru- 
; mental in suffering his honest rival to be the dupe of your 
ill-placed passion. Whatever time you require to bring 
your fancied admirer to an explanation, shall be granted ; 
but, at the expiration of that term, if he is still regardless, 
I must absolutely insist that honest Mr. Williams shall be 
rewarded for his fidelity. The character which I have 
hitherto supported in life, demands this from me, and my 
' tenderness as a parent shall never influence my integrity 
as a man. Name then your day, let it be as distant as you 
think proper ; and, in the mean time, take care to let Mr. 
Thornhill know the exact time on which I design deliver- 
ing you up to another. If he really loves you, his own good 
sense will readily suggest, that there is but one method 
alone to prevent his losing you for ever.** This proposal, 
which she could not avoid considering as perfectly just, 
was readily agreed to. She again renewed her most posi- 
tive promise of marrying Mr. Williams, in case of the 
other’s insensibility ; and at the next opportunity, in Mr. 
Thornhill’s presence, that day month was fixed upon for 
her nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. 
Thornhill's anxiety ; but what Olivia really felt gave me 
some uneasiness. In this struggle between prudence and 
passion, her vivacity quite forsook her, and every oppor- 
tunity of solitude was sought, and spent in tears. One 
week passed away ; but Mr. Thornhill made no efforts to 
restrain her nuptials. The succeeding week he was still 
assiduous ; but not more open. On the third he discon- 
tinued his* visits entirely ; and, instead of my daughter 
testifying any impatience, as I expected, she seemed to 
retain a pensive tranquillity, which I looked upon as resig- 
nation. For my own part, I was now sincerely pleased 
with thinking that my child was going to be secured in a 
continuance of competence and peace, and frequently 
applauded her resolution, in preferring happiness to osten- 
tation. It was within about four days of her intended 
nuptials, that my little family, at night, were gathered 
round a charming fire, telling stories of the past, and lay- 
ing schemes for the future. Busied in forming a thousand 
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projects, and laughing at whatever folly came uppermost, 
Well, Moses,” cried I, “ we shall soon, my boy, have a 
wedding in the family ; what is your opinion of matters 
and things in general ? ” — My opinion, father, is, that all 
things go on very well ; and I was just now thinking that 
when sister Livy is married to farmer Williams, we shall 
then have the loan of his cyder press and brewing tubs for 
nothing.” — “ That we shall, Moses,” cried I ; “ and he will 
sing us Death and the Lady, to raise our spirits, into the 
bargain.” — “ He has taught that song to our Dick,” cried 
Moses ; “ and I think he goes through it very prettily.” 
“ Does he so ? ” cried I, “ then let us have it : Where is 
little Dick? let him up with it boldly.” — “My brother 
Dick,” cried Bill, my youngest, “ is just gone out with 
sister Livy ; but Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, 
and lUl sing them for you,' Papa. Which song do you 
choose, The Dying Swan^ or the Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog ? ” “ The Elegy, child, by all means,” said I, 
“ I never heard that yet ; and Deborah, my life, grief you 
know is dry, let us have a bottle of the best gooseberry 
wine to keep up our spirits. I have wept so much at all 
sorts of elegies of late, that without an*enlivening glass, I 
am sure this will overcome me ; and Sophy, love, take your 
guitar, and thrum in with the boy a little.” 


AN ELEGY 

ON THK DEATH OV A MAD DOG. 

Gt)od pe<)i»le all, of every sort. 
Give ear unto ray song j 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 

In Isling town there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Wliene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes : 

The naked every day be clad, 
When he put on bis clothes. 
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And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends : 

But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighboring street.s, 

The wond’ring neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

'i\) bite so good a man. 

'I'he wound it seem’d botli sore and sad, 

To every Christian eye : 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a w'onder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they lied j 

The man recover’d of the bite. 

The dog it was that died. 

A very good boy. Bill, upon my word, and an elegy that 
may truly w called tragical. Come, my children, here’s 
Bill’s heuth, and inay he one day be a bishop.” 

With all my heart,” cried my wife ; “ and if he but 
preaches as well as he sings, I make no doubt of him. The 
most of his family, by the mother’s side, could sing a good 
song : it was a common saying in our country, that the 
family of the Blenkinsops could never look straight before 
them, nor the Hugginsons blow out a candle ; that there 
was none of the Grograms but could sing a song, or of the 
Marjorams but could tell a story.#” — “ However that be,” 
cried I, “ the most vulgar ballad of them all generally 
pleases me better than the fine modern odes, and things 
that petrify us in a single stanza ; productions that we at 
once detest and praise. Put the glass to your brother, 
Moses. The great fault of these elegists is, that they are 
in despair for griefs that give the sensible pai-t of mankind 
very little pain. A^lady loses her muff, her fan, or her 
lap-dog, and so the" silly poet runs homo to versify the 
disaster.” < 

“ That may be the mode,” cried Moses, “ in sublimer 
compositions ; but the Eanelagh songs that come down to 
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US are perfectly familiar, and all cast in the same mould. 
Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he 
gives her a fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him 
with a nosegay; and then they go together to church, 
where they give good advice to young nymphs and swains 
to get married as fast as they can.*’ 

^ “ ^d very good advice too,” cried I, “ and I am told 
.ohere is not a place in the world where advice can be given 
with so much propriety as there ; for, as it persuades us 
to marry, it also furnishes us with a wife ; and surely that 
must be an excellent market, my boy, where we are told 
what we want, and supplied with it when wanting.” 

/ “ Yes, Sir,” returned Moses, “ and I know but of two 
such markets for wives in Europe, Banelagh in England, 
and Fohtarabia in Spain. The Spanish market is open 
once a-year, but our English wives are saleable every 
night.” 

“ You are right, my boy,” cried his mother ; ” old Eng- 
land is the only place in the world for husbands to get 
wives.” — ** And for wives to manage their husbands,” in- 
terrupted I. “ It is a proverb abroad, that if a bridge 
were built across the sea, all the ladies of the continent 
would come over to take pattern from ours ; for there are 
no such wives in Europe as our own. 

“ But let us have one bottle more, Deborah, my life ; 
and, Moses, give us a good song. What thanks do we notj 
owe to heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, health, and} 
competence. I think myself happier now than the greatest! 
monarch upon earth. He has no such fire-side, nor such 
pleasant faces about it. Yes, Deborah, we are now growing 
old ; but the evening of our life is likely to be happy. We 
are descended from ancestors that knew no stain, and we 
shall leave a good and virtuous race of children behind us. 
While we live they will be our support and our pleasure 
here, and, when we die, they will transmit our honour un- 
tainted to posterity. — Come, my son, we wait for your song ; 
let us have a chorus. But where ia my darling Olivia ? 
That little cherub’s voice is always sweetest in the concert.” 
—Just as I spoke, Dick came running in. 0 Papa, papa, 
she is .gone from us, she is gone from us, my sister Livy is 
gone from us for ever.” — Gone, child ! ” ” Yes, she is 
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• gone^off with two gentleiheii in a post-chaise, and one of 
them kissed her, and said he would die for her ; and she 
cried very much, and was for coming back ; but he per- 
suaded her again, and she went into the chaise, and said, 
0 what will my poor Papa do when he knows I am un- 
done ! ** — Now then,” cried I, “ my children, go and be 
miserable; for we shall never enjoy one hour more. And 
0 may heaven’s everlasting fury light upon him and his ! 
Thus to rob me of my child ! And sure it will, for taking 
back my sweet innocent that I was leading up to heaven. 
Such sincerity as my child was possessed of. But all our 
earthly happiness is now over ! Go, my children, go, and 
be miserable, and infamous ; for my heart is broken within 
me !” — “ Father,” cr^ed my son, “ is this your fortitude ? ” 
“ Fortitude, child ! Yes, he shall see I have fortitude ! 
Bring me my pistols. Til pursue the traitor. While he 
is on earth. I’ll pursue him. Old as I am, he shall find I 
can sting him yet. The villain ! the perfidious villain ! ” 

1 had by this time reached down my pistols, when my 

poor wife, whose passions were not so strong as mine, 
caught me in her arms. ‘‘ My dearest, dearest husband,” 
cried she, “ the bible is the only weapon that is fit for your 
old hands now. Open that, my love, and read our anguish 
into patience, for she has vilely deceived us.” — “ Indeed, 
Sir,” resumed my son, after a pause, “ your rage is too 
violent and unbecoming. You should be my mother’s com- 
forter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited you and 
your reverend character thus to curse your greatest enemy: 
you should not have cursed him, villain as he is.” — “ I did 
not curse him, child, did I?” — ‘‘Indeed, Sir, you did; 
you cursed him twice.” — “ Then may heaven forgive me 
and him, if I did. — And now, my son, I see it was more 
til a n human benevolence that first taught us to bless our 
enemies 1 Blest be his holy name for all the good he hath 
given, and for all that he hath taken away. But it is not, 
it is not a small distress that can wring tears from these 
old eyes, that have not wept for so many years. My child I 

— To undo my darling ! May confusion seisse ! Heaven 

foTgive me, what am I about to say ? You may remember, 
my love, how good she was, and how charming ; till this 
vile moment, all her care was to make us happy. Had she 
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but died ! But she is gone, the honour of our family con- 
taminated, and I must look out for happiness in lother 
worlds than here. But, mj child, you saw them go off ; 
perhaps he forced her away ? If he forced her, she may 
yet be innocent.** — “Ah, no, Sir,” cried the child, “he 
only kissed her, and called her his angel ; and she wept 
very much, and leaned upon his arm, and they drove off 
very fast.” “ She is an ungrateful creature,” cried my wife, 
who could scarce speak for weeping, “ to use us thus. She 
never had the least constraint put upon her affections. 
The vile strumpet has basely deserted her parents without 
any provocation, thus to bring your grey hairs to the grave, 
and I must shortly follow.** 

In this manner, that night, the first of our real misfor- 
tunes, was spent in the bitterness of complaint, and ill- 
supported sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, liowever, 
to find out our betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach 
his baseness. The next morning we missed our wretched 
child at breakfast, where she used to give life and cheer- 
fulness to us all. My wife, as before, attempted to ease 
her heart by reproaches. “ JSTever,** cried she, “ shall that 
vilest stain of our family again darken these harmless doors. 
I will never call her daughter more. No, let tlie strumpet 
live with her vile seducer ; she may bring us to shame, but 
she shall never more deceive us.** 

“ Wife,** said I, “ do not talk thus hardly ; my detesta-* 
tion of her guilt is as great as yours ; but ever shall this 
house and this heart be open to a poor returning repentant 
sinner. The sooner she returns from her transgression, 
the more welcome shall she be to me. For the first time, 
the very best may err: art may persuade, and novelty 
spread out its charm. The first fault is the child of sim- 
plicity ; but every other the offspring of , guilt. Yes, the 
wretched creature shall be welcome to this heart and this 
house, though stained with ten thousand vices. I will 
again hearken to the music of her voice, again will I hang 
fondly on her bosom, if I find but repentance there. My 
son, bring hither my bible and my staff ; I will pursue her 
wherever she is, and, though I cannot save her from shame,, 
I may prevent the continuance of iniquity.** 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB PURSUIT OP A FATHER TO RECLAIM A LOST 
CHILD TO VIRTUE. 

'^HOUGH the child could not describe the gentleman’s 
A person who handed his sister into the post-chaise, yet 
my suspicions fell entirely upon our young landlord, whose 
character for such intrigues was but too well known. I 
therefore directed my steps towards Thornhill-castle, re- 
solving to upbraid him, and, if j^ossible, to bring back my 
daughter : but, before I reached his seat, I was met by 
one of my parishioners, who said he saw a young lady, re- 
sembling my daughter, in a post-chaise with a gentleman, 
whom, by the description, I could only guess to be Mr. 
Burchell, and that they drove very fast. This information, 
however, did by no means satisfy me. I therefore went to 
the young Squire’s, and though it was yet early, insisted 
upon seeing him immediately. He soon appeared, with 
the most open familiar air, and seemed perfectly amazed 
'at my daughter’s elopement ; protesting, upon his honour, 
that he was quite a stranger to it. I now, therefore, con- 
demned my former suspicions, and could turn them only 
on Mr. Burchell, who, I recollected, had of late several 
private conferences with her. But the appearance of an- 
other witness left me no room to doubt of his villany, who 
averred, that he and my daughter were actually gone to- 
wards the Wells, about thirty miles off, where there was a 
great deal of company. Being driven to that state of mind 
in which we are more ready to act precipitately than to 
reason right, I never debated with myself, whether these 
accounts might not have been given by persons purposely 
placed in my way, to mislead me, but resolved to pursue 
my daughter and her fancied deluder thither. I walked 
along with earnestness, and enquired of several by the way ; 
but received no accounts, till, entering the town, I was met 
1^7 a person on horseback, whom I remembered to have 
seen at the Squire’s, and he assured me, that if I followed 
them to the races, which were hut thirty miles farther, I 
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might depend upon overtaking them; for he had seen 
' them dance there the night before, and the whole assembly 
seemed charmed with my daughter’s performance. Early 
the next day, I walked forward to the races, and about four 
in the afternoon I came upon the course. 

/ The company made a very brilliant appearance, all ear- 
nestly employed in one pursuit, that of pleasure : how dif- 

I ferent from mine, that of reclaiming a lost child to virtue ! 

I I thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at some distance from 
’ me ; but, as if he dreaded an interview, upon my approach- 
ing him, he mixed among a crowd, and I saw him no more. 
I now reflected, that it would be to no purpose to continue 
my pursuit farther, and resolved to return home to an in- 
nocent family, who wanted my assistance. But the agita- 
tions of luy mind, and the fatigues I had undergone, threw 
me into a fever, the symptoms of which I perceived before 
I came off the course. This was another unexpected stroke, 
as I was more than seventy miles distant from home. How- 
ever, I retired to a little ale-house by the road side, and in 
this place, the usual retreat of indigence and frugality, I 

Uaid me down patiently to wait the issue of my disorder. 
I languished here for near three weeks ; but at last my 
constitution prevailed, though I was unprovided with 
money to defray the expenses of my entertainment. It is 
possible, the anxiety from this last circumstance alone 
might have brought on a relapse, had I not been supplied * 
by a traveller, who stopped to take a cursory refreshment. 
This person was no other than the philanthropic bookseller 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so many little 
books for children. He called himself their friend ; but he 
was the friend of all mankind. He was no sooner alighted, 
but he was in haste to be gone ; for he was ever on busi- 
ness of the utmost importance, knd was at that time actu- 
ally compiling materials for the history of one Mr. Thomas 
Trip. I immediately recollected this good-natured man’s 
red pimpled face ; for he had published for me against the 
Deuterogamists of the age, and from him I borrowed a few 
pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving the inn, there- 
fore, as 1 was yet but weak, I resolved to return home*by 
easy journeys of ten miles a-day. My health and usual 
tranquillity were almost restored, and I now condemned 
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I that pride which had made me refrayctory to the hand of 
correction. Man little knows what calamities are beyond 
! his patience to bear, till he tries them : as, in ascending 
i the heights of ambition, which look bright from below, 
every step we rise shows ns some new and gloomy prospect 
of hidden disappointment; so, in onr descent from the 
summits of pleasure, though the vale of misery below may 
appear at first dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still 
attentive to its own amusement, finds, as we descend, some- 
thing to flatter and to please. Still, as we approach, the 
darkest objects appear to brighten, and the mental eye be- 
comes adapted to its gloomy situation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about two 
hours, when I perceived what appeared at a distance like 
a waggon, which I was resolved to overtake ; but when I 
came up with it, T found it to be a strolling company’s 
cart, that was carrying their scenes and other theatrical 
furniture to the next village, where they were to exhibit. 
The cart was attended only by the person who drove it, and 
one of the company, as the rest of the players were to fol- 
low the ensuing day. “ Good company upon the road,” 
/says the proverb,* is the shortest cut;” I therefore 
entered into conversation with the poor player ; and, as I 
once had some theatrical powers myself, I disserted on 
such topics with my usual freedom : but as I was pretty 
‘ much unacquainted with the present state of the stage, I 
demanded who were the present theatrical writers in vogue, 
who the Drydens and Otways of the diiy. — “I fancy, Sir,” 
cried the player, few of our modern dramatists would 
think themselves much honoured by being compared to 
the writers^ you mention. Dryden and Rowe’s manner, 
Sir, are quite out of fashion ; our taste has gone back a 
whole century; Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of 
Shakspeare, are the only things that go down.” “ How,” 
cried I, “is it possible the present age can be pleased with 
ithat antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those over- 
charged characters, which abound in the works you men- 
tion?” — “Sir,” returned my companion, “the public think 
nothing about dialect, or humour, or character; for that is 
none of their business : they only go to be amused, and 
6nd themselves happy when they can enjoy a pantomime, 
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under the sanction of Jonson’s or Shakspeare’s name/’ 
** So then, I suppose,” cried I, ** that our inodern drama- 
tists are rather imitators of Shakspeare than of nature.” 
“ To say the truth,” returned my companion, ** I don’t 
know that they imitate any thing at all ; nor indeed does 
the public require it of them: it is not the composition of 
the piece, but the number of starts and attitudes that may 
be introduced that elicits applause. I have known a piece, 
with not one jest in the whole, shrugged into popularity ; 
and another saved by the poet’s throwing in a fit of the 
gripes. No, Sir, the works of Congreve and Farquhar have 
too much wit in them for the present taste ; our modern 
dialect is much more natural.” 

By this time the equipage of the strolling company was 
arrived at the village, which, it seems, had bo(ni apprised 
of our approach, and was come out to gaze at us : for my 
companion observed, that strollers always have more spec- 
tators without doors than within. I did not consider the 
impropriety of my being in such company till I saw a mob 
gather about me. I therefore took shelter, as fast as pos- 
sible, in the first ale-house that offered ; and being shown 
into the common room, was accosted by ft very well-dressed 
gentleman, who demanded whether I was the real chaplain 
of the company, or whether it was only to be my masque- 
rade character in the play. Upon informing liim of the 
truth, and that I did not belong in any sort to the com- 
pany, he was condescending enough to desire me and the 
player to partake in a bowl of punch, over which he dis; 
cussed modem politics with great earnestness and interest. 
I set him down in my own mind for nothing less than a 
parliament-man at least ; but was almost confirmed in my 
conjectures, when, upon asking what there was in the 
house for supper, he insisted that the player and I should 
sup with him at his house, with which request, after some 
entreaties, we were prevailed on to comply. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE DE8CHIPTI0N OE A PEBSON DISCONTENTED WITH THE 
PRESENT aOYBBNMENT, AND APPREHENSIVE OF THE 
LOSS OP OUR LIBERTIES. 

npHE house where we were to be entertained lying at si 
small distance from the village, our inviter observed, 
that, as the coach was not ready, he would conduct us on 
foot ; and we soon arrived at one of the most magnificent 
mansions I had seen in that part of the country. The 
apartment into which we were shown was perfectly elegant 
and modem ; he went to give orders for supper, while the 
player, with a wink, observed that we were perfectly in 
luck. Our entertainer soon returned, an elegant supper 
was brought in, two or three ladies, in an easy dishabille, 
were introduced, and the conversation began with some 
sprightliness. Politics, however, were the subject on which 
our entertainer chiefly expatiated ; for he asserted, that 
liberty was at once his boast and his terror. After the 
cloth was removed, he asked me if I had seen the last 
Monitor ? to which replying in the negative, “ What ! nor 
the Auditor, I suppose ? ” cried he. ‘‘ Neither, Sir,” re- 
turned I. “That’s strange, very strange,” replied my 
entertainer. “Now, I read all the politics that come out: 
— The Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the Chronicle, the 
London Evening, the Whitehall Evening, the seventeen 
Magazines, and the two Eeviews ; and, though they hate 
each other, I love them all. Liberty, Sir, liberty is the 
Briton’s boast ; and, by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I 
reverence its guardians.” “ Then it is to be hoped,” cried 
I, “ you reverence the king.” “ Yes,” returned my enter- 
tainer, “ when he does what we would have him ; but if he 
goes on as he has done of late. I’ll never trouble myself 
more with his matters. I say nothing ; I think only. I 
could have directed some things better. I don’t think 
there has been a sufficient number of advisers ; he should 
advise with every person willing to give him advice, and 
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then we should have things done in another guetfs 
manner.” 

“ I wish,” cried I, ** that such intruding advisers were 
fixed in the pillorj. It should be the duty of honest men 
to assist the weaker side of our constitution, that sacred 
power that has for some years been every day declining, 
and losing its due share of influence in the state. But 
these ignorants still continue the cry of liberty, and, if 
they have any weight, basely throw it into the subsiding 
scale.” 

“ How,” cried one of the ladies, “do I live to see one so 
base, so sordid, as to he an enemy to liberty, and a defender 
of tyrants? Liberty, that sacred gift of heaven, that glo- 
rious privilege of Britons ! ” 

“ Can it be possible,” cried our entertainer, “ that there 
should be any found at present advocates for slavery ? any 
who are for meanly giving up the privileges of Britons ? 
Can any. Sir, be so abject ? ” 

' “ No, Sir,” replied I, “ I am for liberty, that attribute of 
God 1 Glorious liberty ! that theme of modern declama- 
tion. I would have all men kings. I would be a king 
myself. We have all naturally an e(|ual right to the 
throne : we are all originally equal. This is my opinion, 
and was once the opinion of a set of honest men who were 
called Levellers. They tried to erect themselves into a 
community, where all should be equally free. But alas 1 
it would never answer ; for there were some among them 
stronger, and some more cunning than others, and these, 
became masters of the rest ; for as sure as your groom 
rides your horses, because he is a cunninger animal than 
they, so surely will the animal that is cunninger, or 
stronger than he, sit upon his shoulders in turn. Since, 
then, it is ent^il^ upon humanity to submit, — and some 
are bom to command, and others to obey, — the question is, 
as there must be tyrant^, whether it is better to have them 
in the same house with us, or in the same village, or dtill 
farther off, in the metropolis. Now, ^ir, for my own part, 
as I n^rallj hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he 
is remov^ from me, the better pl^ed am I. The gene- 
rality of mankind also are of my way of thinking, and have 
unanimously created one king, whose election at once 
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diminisjies the number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the 
greatest distance from the greatest number of people. 
S’ow, the great, who were tyrants themselves before the 
election of one tyrant, are naturally averse to a power 
raised over them, and whose weight must ever lean heaviest 
on the subordinate orders. It is the interest of the great, 
therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as possible ; 
because whatever they take from that, is naturally restored 
to themselves ; and all they have to do in the state, is to 
undermine the single tyrant, by which they resume their 
primeval authority. iNow, the state may be so circum- 
stanced, or its laws may be so disposed, or its men of 
opulence so minded, as all to conspire to carry on ■this 
business of undemjining monarchy. For, in the first 
place, if the circumstances of our state be such, as to favour 
the accumulation of wealth, and make the opulent still 
more rich, this will increase their ambition. An accumu- 
lation of wealth, however, must necessarily be the conse- 
quence, when, as at present, more riches flow in from external 
commerce than arise from internal industry ; for external 
commerce can onlj be managed to advantage by the rich, 
and they have also, at the same time, all the emoluments 
arising from internal industry ; so that the rich, with us, 
have two sources of wealth, whereas the poor have but one. 
For this reason, wealth, in all commercial states, is found 
to accumulate, and all such have hitherto in time become 
aristocratical. Again, the very laws also of this country 
may contribute to the accumulation of wealth ; as when, 
by their means, the natural ties that bind the rich and poor 
together are broken, and it is ordained that the rich shall 
only marry with the rich ; or when the learned are held 
unqualified to serve their country as counsellors, merely 
from a defect of opulence, and wealth is thus made the 
object of a wise man's ambition ; by these means, I say, 
and such means as these, riches will accumulate. Now, 
the possessor of accumulated wealth, when furnished with 
the necessaries and pleasures of life, has no other method 
to employ the superfluity of his fortune but in purchasing 
power; that is, differently speaking, in making dependents, 
by purchasing the liberty of the needy or the venal, of men 
who are willing to bear the mortification of contiguous 
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iyrauuy for bread. Thus each very opuleut man generally 
gathers round him a circle of the poorest of the people ; 
and the polity abounding in accumulated wealth, may bo 
compared to a Cartesian system, each orb with a vortex of 
its own. Those, however, who are willing to move in a 
great man’s vortex, are only such as must be slaves, the 
rabble of mankind, whose souls and whose education are 
adapted to servitude, and who know nothing of liberty 
except the name. But there must still be a large number 
of the people without the sphere of the opulent mail’s 
influence, namely, that order of men which subsist between 
the very rich and the very rabble ; those men who are ]>os- 
sessed of too large fortunes to submit to the neighbouring 
man in power, and yet are too poor to set up for tyranny 
themselves.. In this middle order of mankind, are gene- 
rally to be found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of 
society. This order alone is known to be the true preserver 
of freedom, and may be called the People. Now, it may 
happen, that this middle order of mankind may lose all 
its influence in a state, and its voice be in a manner 
drowned in that of the rabble ; for, if the fortune sufficient 
for qualifying a person at present to give his voice in state 
affairs be ten times less than was judged sufficient upon 
forming the constitution, it is evident that great numbers 
of the rabble will thus be introduced into the political 
system, and they, ever moving in the vortex of the great, 
will follow where greatness shall direct. In such a state, 
therefore, all that the middle order has left, is to preserve- 
the prerogative and privileges of the one principal governor 
with the most sacred circumspection. For he divides the 
power of the rich, and calls off the great from falling with 
tenfold weight on the middle order placed beneath them. 
The middl^order may be compared to a town, of which 
the opulent are forming the siege, and which the governor 
from without is hastening to relieve. While the besiegers 
ire in dread of an enemy over them, it is but natural to 
Dffer the townsmen the most specious terms; to flatter 
bhem with sounds, and amuse them with privileges : but 
if they once defeat the governor from behind, the walls 6f 
the town will be but a small defence to its inhabitants. 
What they may then expect may be seen by turning our 
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eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the laws govern 
the poor, and the rich govern the law. I am then for, and 
would die for, monarchy, sacred monarchy ; for if there be 
anything sacred amongst men, it must be the anointed 
sovEBEZO-N of his people, and every diminution of his 
power, in war or in peace, is an infringement upon the 
real liberties of the subject. The sounds of liberty, 
patriotism, and Britons, have already done muchy it is to 
be hoped that the true sons of freedom will prevent their 
ever doing more. I have known many of those pretended 
champions for liberty in my time, yet I do not remember 
one that was not in his heart and in his. family a tyrant.** 
My warmth, I found, had lengthened this harangue 
beyond the rules of .good-breeding ; but the impatience of 
my entertainer, who often strove to interrupt it, could be 
restrained no longer. “ What ! ** cried he, “ then I have 
been all this while entertaining a Jesuit in parson’s 
clothes; but, by all the coal mines of Cornwall, out he 
shall pack, if my name be Wilkinson.” I now found I had 
gone too far, and asked pardon for the warmth with which 
I had spoken. Pardon ! ” returned he, in a fury ; “ I 
think such principles demand ten thousand pardons. 
What ! give up liberty, property, and, as the Gazeteer 
says, lie down to be saddled with wooden shoes ! Sir, I 
insist upon your marching out of this house immediately, 
to prevent worse consequences ; Sir, I insist upon it.” I 
was going to repeat my remonstrances ; but just then we 
»heard a footman’s rap at the door, and the two ladies cried 
out, “ as sure as death there is our master and mistress 
come home.” It seems my entertainer was all this while 
only the butler, who, in his master’s absence, had a mind 
to cut a figure, and be for a while the gentleman himself ; 
and, to say the truth, he talked politics as well as most 
country gentlemen do. But nothing could now exceed my 
confusion, upon seeing the gentleman and his lady enter : 
nor was their surprise, at finding such company and good 
cheer, less than ouxs. “ Gentlemen,” cried the real master 
of the house to me and my companion, “ my wife and I are 
your most humble servants ; but I protest this is so un- 
expected a favour, that we almost sink under the. obliga- 
tion.” However unexpected our company might be to 
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them, theirs, I am sure, was still more so to us, and I was 
struck dumb with the apprehensions of mj own absurdity, 
when, whom should 1 next see enter the room, but my dear 
Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was formerly designed to be 
married to my son George, but whose match was broken 
off, as already related. As soon as she saw me, she flew to 
my arms with the utmost joy. “ My dear Sir,” cried she, 
“ to what happy accident is it that we owe so unexpected a 
visit ? I am sure my uncle and aunt will be in raptures 
when they find they have got the good Doctor Primrose for 
their guest.” Upon hearing my name, the old gentleman 
and Jady very politely slept up, and welcomed me with 
most cordial hospitality. Nor could they forbear smiling, 
upon being informed of the nature of my present visit : 
but the unfortunate butler, whom they at first seemed dis- 
posed to turn away, was, at ray intercession, forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, 
now insisted upon having the pleasure of my stay for some 
days ; and as their niece, my charming pupil, whose mind 
in some measure had been formed under my own instruc- 
tions, joined in their entreaties, I complied. That night 1 
was shown to a magnificent chamber, anti the next morn- 
ing, early, Miss Wilmot desired to walk with me in the 
garden, which was decorated in the modem manner. 
After some time spent in pointing out the beauties of the 
place, she enquired, with seeming unconcern, when last I 
had heard from my son George. “ Alas ! Madam,” cried 
I, he has now been near three years absent, without ever, 
writing to his friends or mo. Where he is, I know not ; 
perhaps I shall never see him or happiness more. No, my 
dear Madam, we shall never more see such pleasing hours 
as were once spent by our fire-side at Wakefield. My little 
family are now dispersing very fast, and poverty has 
brought not only want, but infamy upon us.” The good- 
natured girl let fall a tear at this account : but, as I saw 
her possessed of too much sensibility, I forbore a more 
minute detail of our sufferings. It was, however, some 
consolation to me to find, that time hadf made no alteration 
in her affections, and that she had rejected several matches 
that had been made for her since our leaving her part of 
the country. She led me round all the extensive improve- 
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ments of the place, pointing to the several walks and 
arbours, and at the same time catching from every object 
a hint for some new question relative to my son. In this 
manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell summoned us 
in to dinner, where we found the manager of the strolling 
company, that I mentioned before, who was come to dispose 
of tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be acted that 
evening ; the part of Horatio by a young gentleman who 
had never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be very 
warm in the praises of the new performer, and averred, 
that he never saw any who bid so fair for excellence. “ Act- 
ing,” he observed, “ was not learned in a day ; but this 
gentleman,” continued he, “ seems born to tread the stage. 
His voice, his figure^ and attitudes, are all admirable. We 
caught him up accidentally in our journey down.” This 
account in some measure excited our curiosity, and, at the 
entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to accompany 
them to the play-house, which was no other than a barn. 
As the company with which I went was incontestably the 
chief of the place, we were received with the greatest 
respect, and placed in the front seat of the theatre ; where 
we sate for some time with no small impatience to see 
Horatio make his appearance. The new performer advanced 
at last ; and let parents think of my sensations by their 
own, when I found it was my unfortunate son. He was 
going to begin, when, turning his eyes upon the audience, 
he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, and stood at once 
.speechless and immovable. The actors behind the scene, 
who ascribed this pause to his natural timidity, attempted 
to encourage him ; but, instead of going on, he burst into 
a flood of .tears, and retired off the stage. I don’t know 
what were my feelings on this occasion ; for they succeeded 
with too much rapidity for description : but I was soon 
awaked from this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, 
who, pale, and with a trembling voice, desired me to con- 
duct her back to her uncle’s. When we got home, Mr. 
Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our extraordinary 
behaviour, being informed that the new performer was my 
sun, sent his coach, and an invitation for him ; and as he 
persisted in his refusal to appear again upon the sta.ge, the 
players put another in his place, and we sOon had him with 
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U8. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and 1 
received him with my usual transport ; for I could never 
counterfeit false resentment. Miss Wil mot’s reception 
was mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive 
she acted a studied part. The tumult in her mind seemed 
not yet abated : she said twenty giddy things that looked 
like joy, and then laughed loud at her own want of mean- 
ing. At intervals, she would take a sly peep at the glass, 
as if happy in the consciousness of unresisting beauty, and 
often would ask qu(?stions, without giving any manner of 
attention to the answers. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE HISTORV OP A PHILOSOPHIC VAGABOND, PURSUINO 
NOVELTY, BUT LOSING CONTENT. 

A fter we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to 
send a couple of her footmen for my son’s baggage, 
which he at first seemed to decline ; bubupon her pressing 
the request, ho was obliged to inform her, that a stick and 
a wallet were all the moveable things upon this earth that 
he could boast of. “ Why, aye, my son,” cried I, yov 
left me but poor, and poor I find you are come back ; an» 
yet, I make no doubt, you have seen a great deal of the 
world.” “ Yes, Sir,” replied my son ; ‘‘ but travelling after 
fortune is not the way to secure her ; and, indeed, of late*, 
I have desisted from the pursuit.” “ I fancy. Sir,” cried 
Mrs. Arnold, “ that the account of your adventures would 
be amusing: the first part of them I have often heard 
from my niece; but, could the company prevail for the 
rest, it would be an additional obligation.” “Madam,” 
replied my son, “ I promise you, the pleasure you have in 
hearing will not be half so great as my vanity in repeating 
them ; and yet, in the whole narrative, I can scarce promise 
you one adventure, as my account is Ather of what I saw, 
than what I did. The first misfortune of my life, whu^h 
you all know, was great ; but though it distressed, it could 
not sink me. No person ever had a better knack at hoping 
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than I. The less kind I found Fortune at one time, the 
more 1 expected from her at another; and being now 
at the bottom of her wheel, every new revolution might 
lift, but could not depress me. I proceeded, therefore, to- 
wards London, in a fine morning, no way uneasy about 
to-morrow ; but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the 
road ; and comforted myself with reflecting, that London 
was the mart where abilities of every kind were sure of 
meeting distinction and reward. 

Upon my arrival in town, Sir, my first care was to de- 
liver your letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was 
himself in little better circumstances than I. My first 
scheme, you know. Sir, was to be usher at an academy, 
and I asked his advice upon*the aflair. Our cousin received 
the proposal with a' true sardonic grin. ‘ Aye,* cried he, 
‘ this is indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked 
out for you. I have been an usher at a boarding school 
tnyself ; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had 
rather be an undcr-tumkey in Newgate. I was up early 
and late : I was brow-beat by the master, hated for my 
ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys .within, and 
never permitted stir out to meet civility abroad. But 
are you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you 
a little. — Have you been bred apprentice to the business ? 
No. Then you won’t do for a school. Can you dress the 
. boys* hair ? No. Then you won’t do for a school. Have 
you had the small pox? No. Then you won't do for a 
school. Can you lie three in a bed ? No. Then you will 
never do for a school. Have you got a good stomach ? 
Yes. Then you will by no means do for a school. No, 
Sir, if you are for a genteel, easy profession, bind yourself 
seven years as an apprentice to turn a cutler’s wheel ; but 
avoid a school by any means. Yet come,’ continued he, ‘ I see 
you are a lad of spirit, and some learning, what do you think 
of commencing author, like me ? You have read in books, no 
doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade : At pre- 
sent I’ll show you forty very dull fellows about town, that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-trot men, who go on 
smoothly and duly, and wiite history and politics, and are 
praised: men, Sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, would all 
their lives have only mended shoes, but never made them*’ 
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“ Finding that there was no great degree of gentilitj 
affixed to the character of an nsher, I resolved to accept 
his proposal ; and, having the highest respect for literature, 
hailed the antiqua mater of Grub-street with reverence. I 
thought it my glory to pursue a track which Dryden and 
Otway trod before me. I considered the goddess of this 
region as the parent of excellence ; and, however an inter- 
course with the world might give us good sense, the poverty 
she granted I supposed to be the nurse of genius ! Big with 
these reflections, I sate down, and finding that the best 
things remained to be said on the wrong side, I resolved to 
write a book that should be wholly new. I therefore 
dressed up three paradoxes with some ingenuity. They 
were false, indeed, but they were new. The jewels of truth 
have been so often imported by others, that nothing was 
left for me to import but some splendid things, that, at a 
distance, looked every bit as well. Witness, ye powers, 
what fancied importance sat perched upon my quill while 
I was writing ! The whole learned world, I made no doubt, 
would rise to oppose my systems: but then I was pre- 
pared to oppose the whole learned world. Like the porcu- 
pine, I sate self-collected, with a quUl pointed against 
every opposer.’* 

“Well said, my boy,” cried I, “and what subject did 
you treat upon ? I hope you did not pass over the impor- 
tance of monogamy, — ^But I interrupt ; go on ; You pub- 
lished your paradoxes ; well, and what did the learned 
world say to your paradoxes ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied my son, “ the learned world said nothing 
to my paradoxes ; nothing at all. Sir. — ^Every man of them 
was employed in praising his friends and himself, or con- 
demning his enemies ; and unfortunately, as I had neither, 

I suffered the cruellest mortification, neglect. 

“ As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the 
fate of my paradoxes, a little man happening to enter the 
room, placed himself in the box before me, and, after some 
preliminary discourse, finding me to be a scholar, drew out 
a bundle of proposals, begging me fo subscribe to a new 
edition he was going to give the world of Propertius, wjth 
notes. This demand necessarily produced a reply that I had 
no money ; and that concession led him to enquire into the 
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nature of my expectations. Finding that my expectations 
were just as great as my purse, ‘ I see,' cried he, ‘you are 
unacquainted with the town ; I'll teach you a part of it. 
Look at these proposals : upon these very proposals I have 
subsisted very comfortably for twelve years. The moment 
a nobleman returns from his travels, a Creolian arrives 
from Jamaica, or a dowager from her country-seat, I strike 
for a subscription. I first besiege their hearts with flattery, 
and then pour in my proposals at the breach. If they 
subscribe readily the first time, I renew my request to beg 
a dedication fee. If they let me have that, I smite them 
once more for engraving their coat of arms at the top. 
Tlius,* continued he, ‘ I live by vanity, and laugh at it. 
But, between ourselves, I am now too well known, I should 
be glad to borrow yo^r face a bit : a nobleman of distinc- 
tion has just returned from Italy; my face is familiar to 
his 2 )orter ; but if you bring this copy of verses, my life for 
it you succeed, and we divide the spoil.' " 

“ Bless us, George," cried I, “ and is this the employ- 
ment of poets now I Do men of their exalted talents thus 
stoop to beggary ! Can they so far disgrace their calling, 
as to make a vile traffic of praise for bread ? " 

“ 0 no. Sir," returned he, “ a true poet can never be so 
base ; for, wherever there is genius, there is pride. The 
creatures I now describe are only beggars in rhyme. The 
real poet, as ho braves every hardship for fame, so he is 
equally a coward to contempt ; and none but those who are 
unworthy protection condescend to solicit it. 

' “ Heaving a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, 
and yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt 
for fame, I was now obliged to take a middle course, and 
write for bread. But I was unqualified for a profession 
where mere industry alone was to ensure success. I could 
not suppress my lurking passion for applause ; but usually 
consumed that time in efforts after excellence, which takes 
up but little room, when it should have been more advan- 
tageously employed in the diffusive productions of fruitful 
mediocrity. My littlo piece would therefore come forth in 
the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and un- 
known. The public were more importantly employed than 
to observe the easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony 
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of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown ofE to oblivion. 
My essays were buried among the essays upon liberty, 
eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; while 
Philautos,Pliilalethes,Phileluthero8, and Philanthropes, all 
wrote better, because they wrote faster than 1. 

“ Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but dis- 
appointed authors, like myself, who praised, deplored, and 
despised each other. The satisfaction wo found in every 
celebrated writer’s attempts was inversely as their merits. 
I found that no genius in another could please mo. My 
unfortunate paradoxes had entirely di^ed up that source of 
comfort. I could neither read nor write with satisfaction ; 
for excellence in another was my aversion, and writing was 
my trade. 

‘‘ In the midst of these gloomy reffections, as I was one 
day sitting on a bench in St. James’s Park, a young gentle- 
man of distinction, who had been my intimate acquaintance 
at the university, approached me. We saluted each 
other witli some hesitation, he almost ashamed of being 
known to one who made so shabby an appearance, and I 
afraid of a repulse. But my suspicions soon vanished ; for 
Ned Thornhill was at the bottom a wery good-natured 
fellow.” 

“ What did you say, George ? ” interrupted I, “ Tliorn- 
hill, was not that his name ? It can certainly bo no other 
than my landlord.” “ Bless me,” cried Mrs. Arnold, “ is 
Mr. Thornhill so near a neighbour of yours ? He has long 
been a friend in our family, and we expect a visit from 
him shortly.” 

“ My friend’s first care,” continued my son, “ was to 
alter my appearance by a very fine suit of his own clothes, 
and then I was admitted to his table, upon the footing of 
half friend, half underling. My business was to attend 
him at auctions, to put him in spirits when ho sate for 
his picture, to take the left hand in his chariot when not 
filled by another, and to assist at tattering a kip, as the 
phrase was, when he had a mind for a frolic. Besides 
this, I had twenty other little emploj^ments in the family. 

I was to do many small things without bidding ; to carry 
the cork-screw; to stand godfather to all the butler’s 
children ; to sing when I was bid ; to be never out of 
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humour ; always to be humble ; and, if I could, to be very 
happy. 

In this honourable post, however, I was not without a 
rival. A captain of marines, who was formed for the place 
by nature, opposed me in my patron's alPections. His 
mother had been laundress to a man of quality, and thus 
he early acquired a taste for pimping and pedigree. As 
this gentleman made it the study of his life to be ac- 
quainted with lords, though he was dismissed from several 
for his stupidity, yet he found many of them, who were as 
dull as himself, that, permitted his assiduities. As flattery 
was his trade, he practised it with the easiest address 
imaginable ; but it came awkward and stiff from me ; and, 
as every day my. patron’s desire of flattery increased, so 
every hour, being better acquainted with his defects, I be- 
came more unwilling to give it. Thus I was once more 
fairly going to give up the field to the captain, when my 
friend found occasion for my assistance. This was nothing 
less than to fight a duel for him with a gentleman, whose 
sister it was pretended he had used ill. I readily complied 
with his request ; and though I see you are displeased at 
my conduct, yet, as it was a debt indispensably due to 
friendship, I could not refuse. I undertook the affair, 
disarmed my antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure 
of finding, that the lady was only a woman of the town, 
and the fellow her bully and a sharper. This piece of 
service was repaid with the warmest professions of grati- 
tude : but, as my friend was to leave town in a few days, 
he knew no other method to serve me but by recommend- 
ing me to his uncle Sir William Thornhill, and another 
nobleman of great distinction, who enjoyed a post under 
the government. When he was gone, my first care was to 
carry his recommendatory letter to his uncle, a man whoso 
character for every virtue was universal, yet just. I was 
received by his servants with the most hospitable smiles ; 
for the looks of the domestics ever transmit their master’s 
benevolence. Being shown into a grand apartment, where 
Sir William soon came to me, I delivered my message and 
letter, which he read ; and, after pausing some minutes, 

‘ Pray, Sir,’ cried he, ‘ inform me what you have done for 
my kinsman, to deserve this warm recommendation ? But 
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I suppose, Sir, I guess your merits ; you have fought for 
him ; and so you would expect a reward from me for being 
the instrument of his vices. 1 wish, sincerely wish, that 
my present refusal may be some punishment for your 
guilt ; but still more, that it may be some inducement to 
your repentance.* The severity of this rebuke I bore 
patiently, because I knew it was just. My whole expecta- 
tions now, therefore, lay in my letter to the great man. 
As the doors of the nobility are almost ever beset with 
beggars, all ready to thrust in some sly petition, I found 
it no easy matter to gain admittance. However, after 
bribing the servants with hrilf my worldly fortune, I was 
at last shown into a spacious apartment, my letter being 
previously sent up for his Lordship'^s inspection. During 
this anxious interval, I had full time to look round me. 
Every thing was grand, and of happy contrivance; the 
paintings, the fui*niturc, the gildings, petrified me with 
awe, and raised my idea of the owner. Ah ! thought I to 
myself, how very great must the possessor of all these 
things be, who carries in his head the business of the state, 
and whose house displays half the wealth of a kingdom : 
sure his genius must be unfathoma4)lo ! During these 
awful reflections, I heard a step come heavily forward. Ah ! 
this is the great man himself ! No, it was only a chamber- 
maid. Another foot was heard soon after. This must be 
he! No, it was only the great man's valet-de-chambre. 
At last his Lordship actually made his appearance. ‘ Are 
you,* cried he, ‘ the bearer of this here letter ? * I answered 
with a bow. ‘ I learn by this,* continued he, ‘ as how that 

,* but just at that instant a servant delivered him a 

card, and, without taking farther notice, he w^nt out of the 
room, and left me to digest my own happiness at leisure. 
1 saw no more of him, till told by a footman that his Lord- 
ship was going to his coach at the door. Down I imme- 
diately followed, and joined my voice to that of three or 
four more, who came, like me, to petition for favours. 
His Lordship, however, went too fast, for us, and was gain- 
ing his chariot door with large strides, when I hallooed 
out, to know if I was to have any reply. He was by this 
time. got in, and muttered an answer, half of which 1 only 
heard, the other half was lost in the rattling of his chariot 
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wheels. I stood for some time with my neck stretched 
out in the posture of one that was listening to catch the 
glorious sounds, till, looking round me, I found myself 
alone at his Lordship’s gate. 

“ My patience,** continued my son, “ was now quite ex- 
hausted : stung with the thousand indignities I had met 
with, I was willing to cast myself away, and only wanted 
the gulf to receive me. I regarded myself as one of 
those vile things that Nature designed should be thrown 
by into her lumber-room, there to perish in obscurity. I 
had still, however, half a guinea left, and of that I thought 
Nature herself should not deprive me : but, in order to be 
sure of this, I was resolved to go instantly and spend it, 
while I had it, and then trust to occurrences for the rest. 
As I was going along with this resolution, it happened 
that Mr. Crisj^e’s office seemed invitingly open to give me 
a welcome reception. In this office Mr. Crispe kindly 
offers all his majesty’s subjects a generous promise of 
thirty pounds a-year : for which promise all they give in 
return is their liberty for life, and permission to let him 
transport them to America as slaves. I was happy at find- 
ing a place where I could lose my fears in desperation, and 
entered this cell, for it had the appearance of one, with 
the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a number of 
poor creatures, all in circumstances like myself, expecting 
the arrival of Mr. Crispe, presenting a true epitome of 
English impatience. Each untractable soul at variance 
vith Fortune, wreaked her injuries on their own hearts : 
but Mr. Crispe at last came down, and all our murmurs 
were hushed. He deigned to regard me with an air of 
peculiar approbation, and, indeed, he was the first man 
who for a month past talked to me with smiles. After a 
few questions, he found I was fit for every thing in the 
world. He paused awhile upon the properest means of 
providing for me, and slapping his forehead as if he had 
found it, assured me that there was at that time an em- 
bassy talked of, fropa the synod of Pennsylvania to the 
Chickasaw Indians, and that he would use his interest to 
g€^t me made secretary. I knew in my own heart that the 
fellow lied, and yet his promise gave me pleasure,, there 
was something so magnificent in the sound. I fairly, 
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therefore, divided niy half guinea, one half of which went 
to be added to his thirty thousand pounds, and with the 
other half I resolved to go to the next tavern, to bo there 
more happy than he. 

“ As I was going out with that resolution, I waa met at 
the door by the captain of a ship with whom I had for- 
merly some little acquaintance, and he agreed to be my 
companion over a bowl of punch. As I never chose to 
make a secret of my circumstances, he assured mo that I 
was upon the point of ruin, in listening to the office-keeper’s 
promises : for that he only designed to sell me to the 
plantations. ‘ But,* continued he, ‘ I fancy you might, by 
a much shorter voyage, be very easily put into a genteel 
way of bread. — Take my .advice. — My ship sails to-morrow 
for Amsterdam : What if you go in her as a passenger ? 
The moment you land, all tliat you have to do is to teach 
the Dutchmen English, and 1*11 warrant you*ll get pupils 
and money enough. I suppose you understand English,* 
added he, ‘ by this time, or the deuce is in it.* I con- 
fidently assured him of that: but expressed a doubt whether 
the Dutch would be willing to learn English. He affirmed, 
with an o.ath, that they were fond of it to distraction ; and 
upon that affirmation I agreed with his proposal, and em- 
barked, tlie next diiy, to teach the Dutch English, in Hol- 
land. The wind was fair, our voyage short ; .and, after 
having paid my passage with half my movables, I found 
myself fallen, as from the skies, a stranger, in one of the 
principal streets of Amsterdam. In this situation I was 
unwilling to let any time pass unemployed in teaching ; I 
.addressed myself, therefore, to two or three of those I met, 
whose appearance seemed most promising ; but it was im- 
possible to make ourselves mutually understood. It was 
not till this very moment I recollected, that, in order to teach 
Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they should first 
teach me Dutch. How I came to overlook so obvious an 
objection is to me amazing; but certain it is I over- 
looked it. 

** This scheme thus blown up, 1 had some thoughts of 
fairly shipping back to England again ; but happening 
into company with an Irish student, who was returning 
from Louvain, our conversation turning upon topics of 
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literature (for, by the way, it may be observed, that I 
always forgot the meanness of my circumstances when I 
could converse upon such subjects,) from him I learned 
that there were not two men in his whole university who 
understood Greek. This amazed me. I instantly resolved 
to travel to Louvain, and there live by teaching Greek : 
and in this design I was heartened by my brother student, 
who threw out some hints that a fortune might be got 
by it. 

“I set boldly forward the next morning. Every day 
lessened the burthen of my movables, like -®sop and 
his basket of bread ; for I paid them for my lodgings 
to the Dutch as T travelled on. When I came to Louvain, 
I was resolrednot to^go sneaking to the lower professors, 
but openly tender my talents to the principal himself. I 
went, had admittance, and offered him my service as a 
master of the Greek language, which I had been told was 
a deaideratum in this university. The principal seemed at 
first to doubt of my abilities ; but of these I offered to con- 
vince him, by turning a part of any Greek author he should 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly earnest in my 
proposal, he addressed me thus : ‘ You see me, young man. 
1 never learned Greek, and I don^t find that I have ever 
missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap and gown without 
Greek ; I have ten thousand florins a-year without Greek ; 
I eat heartily without Greek; and, in short,’ continued he, 

‘ as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there is any good 
in it.’ 

“ I was now too far from home to think of returning ; 
so I resolved to go forward. I had some knowledge of 
music, with a tolerable voice; I now turned what was 
once my amusement into a present means of subsistence. 
I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and 
among such of the French as were poor enough to be very 
merry ; for I ever found them sprightly in proportion to 
their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant’s house, 
towards night-fall, I, played one of my most merry tunes, 
and that procured mo not only a lodging, but subsistence 
tot the next day. I once or twice attempted to play for 
people of fashion ; but they always thought my perfor- 
mance odious, and never rewarded me even with a trifle. 
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This was to me the more extraordinary, as, whenever 1 
used in better days to play for company, when playing was 
my amusement, my music never failed to throw them into 
raptures, and the ladies especially ; hut as it was now my 
only means, it was received with contempt : a proof how 
ready the world is to imder-rate those talents by which a 
man is suppoi’ted. 

“ In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no design 
but just to look about me, and then to go forward. The 
■people of Paris are much fonder of strangers that have 
money, than of those that have wit. As I could not boast 
much of either, I was no great favourite. After walking 
about the town four or five days, and seeing the outsides 
of the best houses, I was preparing to leave this retreat of 
venal hospitality, when, passing through one of the prin- 
cipal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, to whom 
you first recommended me. This meeting was very agree- 
able to me, and, I believe, not displeasing to him. He 
enquired into the nature of my journey to Paris, and in- 
formed me of his own business there, which was to collect 
pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques of all kinds, for a 
gentleman in London, who had just stepped into taste and 
a large fortune. 1 was the more surprised at seeing our 
cousin pitched upon for this office, as he himself had often 
assured me he knew nothing of the matter. Upon asking 
how he had been taught the art of a cognoscento so very 
suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more easy. The 
whole secret consisted in a strict a&erence to two rules 
the one always to observe, that the picture might have 
been better, if the painter had taken more pains ; and the 
other, to praise the works of Pietro Perugino. * But,' says 
he, ‘ as I once taught you how to be an author in London, 
ril now undertake to instruct you in the art of picture 
buying at Paris.* 

“ With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was a 
living, and now all my ambition was to live. I went there- 
fore to his lodgings, improved my dress by his assistance, 
and, after some time, accompanied him to auctions of pic- 
tures, where the English gentry were expected to be pur- 
chasers. I was not a little surprised at hia intimacy with 
people of the best fashion, who referred themselves to his 
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judgment upon every picture or medal, as to an unerring 
standard of taste. He made very good use of my assist- 
ance upon these occasions ; for, when asked his opinion, he 
would gravely take me aside, and ask mine, shrug, look 
wise, return and assure the company that he could give 
no opinion upon an affair of so much importance. Yet 
there was sometimes an occasion for a more supported 
assurance. I remember to have seen him, after giving his 
opinion that the colouring of a picture was not mellow 
enough, very deliberately take a brush with brown varnish, 
that was accidentally lying by, and rub it over the piece 
with great composure, before all the coinf^any, and then 
ask, if ho had not improved the tints ? 

“ When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left 
me strongly recommended to several men of distinction, as 
a person very proper for a travelling tutor : and, after some 
time, I was employed in tiiat capacity by a gentleman who 
brought his ward to Paris, in order to set him forward on 
his tour through Europe. I was to be the young gentle- 
man’s governor, but with a proviso that he should always 
be permitted to govern himself. My pupil, in fact, under- 
stood the art of guiding, in money concerns, much better 
than I. He was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in the West Indies ; 
and his guardians, to qualify him for the management of 
it, had bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus, avarice 
was his prevailing passion : all his questions on the road 
were, how money might be saved ; which was the least ex- 
pensive course of travel ; whether anything could be bought 
that would turn to account, when disposed of again in Lon- 
don. Such curiosities on the way as could be seen for 
nothing, he was ready enough to look at ; but, if the sight 
of them was to be paid for, be usually asserted, that he had 
been told they were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill, 
that he would not observe how amazingly expensive travel- 
ling was ; and all this, though he was not yet twenty-one. 
When arrived at Leghorn, as we took a walk to look at the 
port and shipping, he inquired the expense of the passage 
by sea home to England. This he was informed was but 
a trifle compared to his returning by land ; he was there- 
fore unable to withstand the temptation ; so, paying me 
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the small part of my salary that was due, he took leave, 
and embarked with only one attendant for London. 

“ T now, therefore, was left once more upon the world at 
lar^e ; but then it was a thing I was used to. However, 
my skill in music could avail me nothing, in a countiy 
where every peasant was a better musician than I ; but by 
this time I had acquired another talent, which answered 
my purpose as well, and this was a skill in disputation. In 
all the foreign universities and convents, tliere are, upon 
certain days, philosophical theses maintained against every 
adventitious disputant ; for which, if the champion opposes 
with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a 
dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, there- 
fore, I fought my way towards England, walked along from 
city to city, examined mankind more nearly, and, if I may 
so express it, saw botli sides of the picture. My remarks 
however are but few. I found that monarchy was the best 
government for the poor to live in ; and commonwealths 
for the rich. I found that riches, in general, were in every 
country another name for freedom ; and that no man is so 
fond of liberty himself, as not to be desirous of subject- 
ing the will of some individuals in society to his own. 

“ Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay my re- 
spects first to you, and then to enlist as a volunteer, in the 
first expedition that was going forward ; but, on my jour- 
ney down my resolutions were changed, by meeting an old 
acquaintance, who, I found, belonged to a company of 
comedians, that were going to make a summer campaign* 
in the country. The company seemed not much to disap- 
prove of me for an associate. They all, however, apprised 
me of the importance of the task at which I aimed ; that 
the public was a many-headed monster, and that only such 
as had very good heads could please it ; that acting was 
not to be learned in a day ; and that, without some tradi- 
tional shrugs, which had been on the stage, and only on 
the stage, these hundred years, I could never pretend to 
please. The next difficulty was in fitting me with parts, 
as almost every character was in keeping. I was driven, 
for some time, from one character to another, till at las*t 
Horatio was fixed upon, which the presence of the present 
company has happily hindered me from acting.*’ 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE SHOET CONTINUANCE OP FRIENDSHIP AMONGST THE 
VICIOUS, WHICH IS COEVAL ONLY WITH MUTUAL SA.TIS- 
PACTION. 

M y son’s account was too long to be delivered at once ; 

the first part of it was begun that night, and he was 
concluding the rest after dinner the next day, when the 
appearance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at the door, seemed 
to make a pause in the general satisfaction. The butler, 
who was now becopae my friend in the family, informed 
me, with a whisper, that the Squire had already made some 
overtures to Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt and uncle 
seemed highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to 
start back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, and not 
displeasure. However, upon our advancing to salute him, 
he returned our greeting with the most apparent candour ; 
and, after a short time, his presence served only to increase 
the general good humour. 

After tea, he called me aside, to enquire after my daugh- 
ter ; but, upon my informing him that my enquiry was 
unsuccessful, he seemed greatly surprised ; adding, that 
he had been since frequently at my house, in order to com- 
.fort the rest of my family, whom he left perfectly well. 
He then asked if I had communicated her misfortune 
to Miss Wilmot, or my son ; and upon my replying that I 
had not told them as yet, he greatly approved my prudence 
and precaution, desiring me by all means to keep it a secret ; 
“ for at best,” cried he, “ it is but divulging one’s own in- 
famy ; and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we 
all imagine.” We were here interrupted by a servant, who 
came to ask the Squire in, to stand up at country dances ; 
so that he left me quite pleased with the interest he seemed 
to take in my concerns. His addresses, however, to Miss 
Wilmot, were too obvious to be mistaken ; and yet she 
seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore them rather .in com- 
pliance to the will of her aunt, than from real inclination. 
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1 had even the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind 
looks upon my unfortunate son, which the other could 
neither extort by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thom • 
hill's seeming composure, however, not a little surprised 
me. We bad now continued here a week, at the pressing 
instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each day tlie more tender 
ness Miss Wilmot showed my son, Mr. Thornhiirs friend- 
ship seemed proportionably to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of 
using his interest to serve the family ; but now his genero- 
sity was not confined to promises alone : tlie morning I 
designed for my departure, Mr. Thornhill came to me with 
looks of real pleasure, to inform me of a piece of service he 
had done for his friend George. This was nothing less 
than his having procured him an ensign's commission in 
one of the regiments that was going to the West Indies, 
for which he had promised but one hundred pounds, his 
interest having been sufficient to get an abatement of the 
other two. As for this trifling piece of service,” con- 
tinued the young gentleman, ‘‘ I desire no other reward 
but the pleasure of having served my friend ; and as for 
the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are unable to raise 
it yourselves, I will advance it, and you shall repay me at 
your leisure.” This was a favour we wanted words to ex- 
press our sense of : I readily therefore gave my bond for 
the money, and testified as much gratitude as if I never in- 
tended to pay. 

George was to depart for town the next day to secure* 
his commission, in pursuance of liis generous patron's 
directions, who judged it highly expedient to use despatch, 
lest, in the mean time, another should step in with more 
advantageous proposals. The next morning, therefi>re, our 
young soldier was early prepared for his departure, and 
seemed the only person among us that was not affected by 
it. Neither the fatigues and dangers he was going to en- 
counter, nor the friends and mistress, for Miss Wilmot 
actually loved him, he was leaving behind, any way damped 
his spirits. After ho had taken leave of the rest of the 
company, I gave him all 1 had, my blessing. And now, 
my boy,” cried I, “ thou art going to fight for thy country^ 
remember how thy brave grandfather fought for his sacred 
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king, when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. GU), my 
boy, and imitate him in all but his misfortunes, if it was 
a misfortune to die with Lord Falkland. Gro, my boy, and 
if you fall, though distant, exposed, and unwept by those 
that love you, the most precious tears are those with which 
Heaven bedews the unburied head of a soldier.” 

The next morning I took leave of the good family that 
had been kind enough to entertain me so long, not with- 
out several expressions of gratitude to Mr. Thornhill for 
his late bounty. I left them in the enjoyment of all that 
happiness which affluence and good-breeding procure, and 
returned towards home, despairing of ever finding my 
daughter more, but sending a sigh to Heaven to spare and 
forgive her. I was now come within about twenty miles 
of home, having hired a horse to carry me, as I was yet but 
weak, and comforted myself with the hopes of soon seeing 
all I held dearest upon earth. But the night coming on, 
I put up at a little public house by the road-side, and 
asked for the landlord’s company over a pint of wine. We 
sate beside his kitclien fire, which was the best room in the 
house, and chatted on politics and the news of the country. 
We happened, among other topics, to talk of young Squire 
Thornhill, who, the host assured me, was hated as much 
as his uncle, Sir William, who sometimes came down to 
the country, was loved. He went on to observe, that he 
made it his whole study to betray the daughters of such 
as received him to their houses, and, after a fortnight or 
• three weeks possession, turned them out unrewarded, and 
abandoned to the world. As we continued our discourse 
in this manner, his wife, who had been out to get change, 
returned, and perceiving that her husband was enjoying a 
pleasure in which she was not a sharer, she asked him, in 
an angry tone, what he did there ; to which he only replied 
in an ironical way by drinking her health. “ Mr. %m- 
monds,” cried she, ‘‘ you use me very ill, and I’ll bear it 
no longer. Here three parts of the business is left for me 
to do, and the fourth left unfinished; while you do nothing 
but soak with the guests all day long, whereas, if a spoon- 
ful of liquor were to cure me of a fever, I never touch a 
drop.” I now found what she would be at, and. imme- 
diately .poured her out a glass, which she received with a 
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courtsey, and drinking towards my good health, “ Sir/' re- 
sumed slic, it is not so much for the value of the liquor 
1 am angry, but one cannot help it when the house is going 
out of the windows. If the customers or guests are to be 
dunned, all the burthen lies upon my back ; he'd as lief 
eat that glass as budge after them himself. 

“ There now, above stairs, we have a young woman who 
has come to take up her lodgings here, and I don't believe 
she has got any money, by lier over-civility. I am ceiiain 
she is very slow of payment, and I wish she were put in 
mind of it.” ‘‘What signilies minding her/' cried the 
host, “ if she be slow, she is sure.” — “ I don't know that,” 
replied the wife, “ but I know that I am sure she has been 
here a fortnight, and we have not yet soon the cross of her 
money.” — “ I suppose, my dear,” cried he, “ we shall have 
it all in a lump.” — “ In a lump !” cried the other, “I hope 
we may get it any way ; and that I am resolved we will 
this very night, or out she tramps, bag and baggage.” 
“ Consider, my dear,” cried the husband, “ she is a gentle- 
woman, and deserves more respect.” “As for the matter 
of that,” returned the hostess, “ gentle or simple, out she 
shall pack, with a sasarara. Gentry may bo good things 
where they take ; but, for my part, 1 never saw much good 
of them at the sign of the Harrow.” 

Thus saying, she ran up a narrow flight of stairs, that 
went from the kitchen to a room overhead, and I soon 
perceived, by the loudness of her voice, and the bitterness 
of her reproaches, that no money was to be had from her 
lodger. I could hear her remonstrances very distinctly.* 
“ Out I say, pack out tliis moment, tramp, thou infamous 
strumpet, or I'll give thee a mark thou won't be the better 
for these three months. What ! you trumpery, to come 
and take up an honest house, without cross or coin to 
bless yourself with; come along, I say.” — “O, dear 
Madam,” cried the stranger, “ pity me ; pity a poor aban- 
doned creature for one night, and death will soon do the 
rest.” — I instantly knew the voice of my poor ruined child, 
Olivia. I flew to her rescue, while the woman was drag- 
ging her along by the hair, and I caught the dear forlowi 
wretch in my arms. “Welcome, any way welcome, my 
dearest lost one, my treasure, to your poor old father’s 
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bosom. Though the vicious forsake thee, there is jet one 
in the world that will never forsake thee ; though thou 
hadst ten thousand crimes to answer for, he will forget 

them all.” — “ 0 my own dear ” for minutes she 

could no more — “ my own dearest, good Papa ! Could 
angels be kinder ? how do I deserve so much ! The vil- 
lain, I hate him and myself ; to be a reproach to such good- 
ness. You can’t forgive me ; I know you cannot.” “ Yes, 
my child, from my heart I do forgive thee ! Only repent, 
and we both shall yet be happy. We shall see many 
pleasant days yet, my Olivia.” — “ Ah ! never, Sir, never. 
The rest of my wretched life must be infamy abroad, and 
shame at home. But alas ! Papa, you look much j)aler 
than you used to do. .Could such a thing as I am give you 
so much uneasiness P Sure you have too much wisdom to 
take the miseries of my guilt upon yourself.” “ Our wis- 
dom, young woman,” replied I ‘‘ Ah ! why so cold a 

name. Papa ? ” cried she. “ This is the first time you ever 
called me by so cold a name.” — “ I ask pardon, my dar- 
ling,” returned I, ‘‘ but I was going to observe, that wisdom 
makes but a slow defence against trouble, though at last a 
sure one.” ‘ 

The landlady now returned to know if we did not choose 
a more genteel apartment ; to which assenting, we were 
shown a room where we could converse more freely. After 
we had talked ourselves into some degree of tranquillity, I 
could not avoid desiring some account of the gradations 
that led her to her present wretched situation. “ That 
villain. Sir,” said she, from the first day of our meeting, 
made me honourable, though private, proposals.” 

“ Villaii^, indeed!” cried I, “ and yet it in some measure 
surprises me, how a person of Mr. Burchell’s good sense 
and seeming honour could be guilty of such deliberate 
baseness, and thus step into a family to undo it.” 

“ My dear Papa,” returned my daughter, “ you labour 
under a strange mistake ; Mr. Burchell never attempted 
to deceive me. Instead of that, he took every opportunity 
of privately admonishing me against the artifices of Mr. 
Thornhill, who, I now find, was even worse than he repre- 
sented him.” — “ Mr. Thornhill ! ” interrupted I, “ can it 
bo p ” — ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” returned she, “ it was Mr. Thornhill 
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who seduced me, who employed the two ladies, m he called 
them, but who, in fact, were abandoned women of the 
town, without breeding or pity, to decoy us up to London. 
Their artifices, you may remember, would have certainly 
succeeded but for Mr. Burcheirs letter, who directed those 
reproaches at them which we all applied to ourselves. 
How he came to have so much influence as to defeat their 
intentions still remains a secret to me; but I am convinced 
he was ever our warmest sincerest friend.” 

“ You amaze me, my dear,” cried I ; “ but now I find my 
first suspicions of Mr. Thomhiirs baseness were too well 
grounded ; but ho can triumph in security ; for he is rich, 
and we are poor. But tell me, my child, sure it was no 
small temptation that could thus obliterate all the impres- 
sions of such an education, and so virtuous a disposition 
as thine ? ” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” replied she, “ he owes all his triumpli to 
the desire I had of making him, and not myself happy. I 
knew that the ceremony of our marriage, which was pri- 
vately performed by a popish priest, was no way binding, 
and that I had nothing to trust to but his honour.” 
“ What ! ” interrupted I, and were y<5u indeed married 
by a priest in orders ? ” “ Indeed, Sir, we were,” replied 

she, “though we were both sworn to conceal his name.” — 
“ Why, then, my child, come to my arms again : and now 
you are a thousand times more welcome than before ; for 
you are now his wife to all intents and purposes ; nor can 
all the laws of man, though written upon tables of adamant^ 
lessen the force of that sacred connection.” 

“ Alas! Papa,” replied she, “you are but little acquainted 
with his villanies ; he has been married already, by the 
same priest, to six or eight wives more, whom, like me, he 
has deceived and abandoned.” 

“ Has he so ? ” cried I, “ then we must hang the priest, 
and you shall inform against him to-morrow.” “But, 
Sir,” returned she, “ will that be right, when I am sworn 
to secrecy ? ” “ My dear,” I rejdied, if you have made 
such a promise, I cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it. 
Even though it may benefit the public, you must not 
inform against him. In all human institutions, a smaller 
evil is allowed to procure a greater good: as, in politics, a 
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province may be given away to secure a kingdom: in 
medicine, a limb may be lopt off to preserve the body. 
But, in religion, the law is written and inflexible, never to 
do evil. And this law, my child, is right : for otherwise, 
if we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater good, cer- 
tain guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation of con- 
tingent advantage. And, though the advantage should 
certainly follow, yet the interval between commission and 
advantage, which is allowed to be guilty, may be that in 
which we are called away to answer for the things we have 
done, and the volume of human actions is closed for ever. 
But I interrupt you, my dear, go on.” 

“ The very next morning,” continued she, “ I found 
what little expectation I was to have from his sincerity. 
That very morning lie introduced me to two unhappy 
woineii more, whom, like me, he had deceived, but who 
lived in contented prostitution. I loved him too tenderly 
to bear such rivals in his affections, and strove to forget 
my infamy in a tumult of pleasures. With this view, I 
danced, dressed, and talked ; but still was unhappy. The 
gentlemen who visited there, told me every moment of the 
power of my charms, and this only contributed to increase 
my melancholy, as I had thrown all their power quite 
away. Thus each day I grew more pensive, and he more 
insolent, till at last the monster had the assurance to offer 
me to a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I de- 
scribe, Sir, how his ingratitude stung me ? My answer to 
this proposal was almost madness. 1 desired to part. As 
I was going, he offered me a purse ; but I flung it at him 
with indignation, and burst from him in a rage, that for a 
while kept me insensible of the miseries of my situation. 
But I soon looked round me, and saw myself a vile, 
abject, guilty thing, without one friend in the world to 
apply to. 

“ Just in that interval, a stage-coach happening to pass 
by, I took a place, it being my only aim to be driven to a 
distance from a wretch 1 despised and detested. I was set 
down here, where, since my arrival, my own anxiety, and 
this woman’s unkindness, have been my only companions. 
The hours of pleasure that I have passed with my m9.mma 
and sister now grow painful to me. Their sorrows are 
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much; but mine aa:e greater than theirs; for mine are 
mixed with guilt and infamy.” 

“Have patience, my child,” cried I, “ and I hope things 
will yet be better. Take some repose to-night, and to- 
morrow I will carry you home to your mother, and the 
rest of the family, from whom you will receive a kind re- 
ception. Poor woman, this has gone to her heart; but 
slie loves you still, Olivia, and will forgot it.” 


OHAFIER XXll. 

OFFENCES ABE EASILY PABDONEl) WHERE THERE IB 
LOVE AT BOTTOM. 

T he next morning I took my daughter behind mo, and 
set out on my return home. As we travelled along, 
I strove, by every persuasion, to calm her sorrows and 
fears, and to arm her with resolution to bear the presence 
of her offended mother. I took every opportunity, from 
the prospect of a fine country, through which we passed, 
to observe how much kinder heaven was to us than we to 
each other, and that the misfortunes of nature’s making 
were very few. I assured her, that she should never per- 
ceive any change in my affections, and that, during my 
life, which yet might be long, she might depend upon a 
guardian and instructor. I armed her against the censur/38 
of the world, showed her that books were sweet, unre- 
proaching companions to the miserable, and that, if they 
could not bring us to enjoy life, they would at least teach 
us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up tliat 
night at an inn by the way, within about five miles from 
my house ; and, as I was willing to prepare my family for 
my daughter’s reception, I determined to leave her that 
night at the inn, and to return foi; her, accompanied by 
my daughter Sophia, early the next morning. It was 
night before we reached our appointed stage; however, 
after seeing her provided with a decent apartment, and 
having ordered the hostess to prepare proper ref reshments. 
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I kissed herj and proceeded towards home. And now my 
heart caught new sensations of pleasure the nearer 1 ap- 
proached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that has been 
frighted from his nest, my affections outwent my haste, 
and hovered round my little fireside with all the rapture 
of expectation. I called up the many fond things I had 
to say, and anticipated the welcome I was to receive. I 
already felt my wife’s tender embrace, and smiled at the 
joy of my little ones. As I walked but slowly, the night 
waned apace. The labourers of the day were all retired to 
rest ; the lights were out in every cottage ; no sounds were 
heard but of the shrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed 
watch-dog at hollow distance. I approached my abode of 
pleasure, and before I was within a furlong of the place, 
our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my 
door ; all was still and silent : my heart dilated with un- 
utterable happiness, when, to my amazement, I saw the 
house bursting out in a blaze of fire, and every aperture 
red with conflagration ! I gave a loud convulsive outcry, 
and fell upon the pavement insensible. This alarmed my 
son, who had till this been asleep, and he perceiving the 
flames, instantly waked my wife and daughter ; and all 
running out naked, and wild with apprehension, recalled 
me to life with their anguish. But it was only to objects 
of new terror ; for the flames had by this time caught the 
roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, 
while the family stood with silent agony, lookmg on as if 
they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it 
by turns, and then looked round me for my two little ones ; 
but they were not to be seen. O misery ! “ Where,** cried 
I, “ where are my little ones ? ** ** They are burnt to death 
in the flames,** said my wife calmly, “ and I will die with 
them.** That moment I heard the cry of the babes within, 
who were just awaked by the fire, and nothing could have 
stopped me. “ Where, where are my children ? ** cried I, 
rushing through the flames, and bursting the" door of the 
chamber in which they were confined, “where are my 
little ones ? ** “ Here, dear papa, here we are,** cried they 

together, while the flames were just catching the bed where 
they lay. I caught them both in my arms, and snatched 
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them through the fire as fast as possible, while, just as I 
was got out, the roof sunk in. — “ Now,” cried I, holding 
up mj children, now let the flames bum on, and all mj 
possessions perish. Here they are, I have saved my trea- 
sures. Here, my dearest, here are our treasures, and we 
shall yet be happy.” We kissed our little darlings a 
thousand times ; they clasped us round the neck, and 
seemed to share our transports, while their mother laughed 
and wept by turns. 

1 now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and, after 
some time, began to perceive that my arm to the shoulder 
was scorched in a terrible manner. It was therefore out 
of my power to give my son any assistance, either in at- 
tempting to save our goods, or preventing the flames 
spreading to our com. By this time the neighbours were 
alarmed, and came running io our assistance ; but all they 
could do was to stand, like us, spectators of the calamity. 
My goods, among which were the notes I had reserved for 
my daughters* fortunes, were entirely consumed, except a 
box, with some papers, that stood in the kitchen, and two 
or three things more, of little consequence, which my son 
brought away in the beginning. The*neighbours contri- 
buted, however, what they could to lighten our dis- 
tress. They brought us clothes, and furnished one of 
our outhouses with kitchen utensils ; so that by daylight 
we had another, though a wretched dwelling to retire to. 
My honest next neighbour, and his children, were not the 
least assiduous in providing us with everything necessaiy, 
and offering whatever consolation untutored benevolence 
could suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity to 
know the cause of my long stay began to take place. 
Having therefore informed them of every particular, I pro- 
ceeded to prepare them for the reception of our lost one ; 
and though we had nothing but wretchedness now to im- 
part, I was willing to procure her a welcome to what we 
had. This task would have been more difSicult, but for 
our recent calamity, which had humbled my wife’s pride, 
and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. Being uimble 
to go for my poor child myself, as my arm grew ve^ pain- 
ful, 1 sent my son and daughter, who soon returned, sup- 
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porting the wretched delinquent, who had not the courage 
to look up at her mother, whom no instructions of mine 
could persuade to perfect reconciliation ; for women have 
a much stronger sense of female error than men. — ‘‘ Ah ! 
Madam,” cried her mother, this is but a poor place you 
are come to after so much finery. My daughter Sophy and 
I can afford but little entertainment to persons who have 
kept company only with people of distinction. Yes, Miss 
Livy, your poor father and I have suffered very much of 
late ; but I hope heaven will forgive you.” During this 
reception, the unhappy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unable to weep, or to reply ; but I could not continue a 
silent spectator of her distress, wherefore, assuming a de- 
gree of severity in my voice and manner, which was ever 
followed with instant submission, “ I intreat, woman, that 
my words may be now marked once for all ; I have here 
brought you back a poor deluded wanderer ; her return to 
duty demands the revival of our tenderness. The real 
hardships of life are now coming fast upon us ; let us not, 
therefore, increase them by dissension among each other. 
If we live harmoniously together, we may yet be contented, 
as there are enougli of us to shut out the censuring world, 
and keep each other in countenance. The kindness of 
heaven is promised to the penitent, and let ours be 
directed by the example. Heaven, we are assured, is much 
more pleased to view a repentant sinner, than ninety -nine 
persons who have supported a course of undeviating recti- 
tude. And this is right ; for that single effort by which 
we stop short in the downhill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of justice.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

NONE BUT THE GUILTY CAN BE LONG AND COMPLETELY 
MISERABLE. 

9 

S OME assiduity was now required to make our present 
' abode as convenient as possible, and we were soon 
again qualified to enjoy our former serenity. Being dis- 
abled myself from assisting my son in our usual occupar- 
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tions, I read to my family from the few books that were 
sayed, and particularly from such as, by amusing the 
imagination, contributed to ease the lieart. Our good 
neighbours, too, came every day with the kindest con- 
dolence, and fixed a time in which they were all to assist 
at repairing my former dwelling. Honest farmer Williams 
was not last among these visitors ; but heartily offered his 
friendship. He would even have renewed his addresses to 
my daughter ; but she rejected them in such a manner as 
totally repressed his future solicitations. Her grief seemed 
formed for continuing, and she was the only person of our 
little society that a week did not restore to cheerfulness. 
She now lost that unblushing innocence which once taught 
her to respect herself, and to seek j)leasure by pleasing. 
Anxiety now had taken strong possession of her mind, her 
beauty began to be iinpairdd with her constitution, and 
neglect still more contributed to diminish it. Every tender 
epithet bestowed on her sister, brought a pang to her heart, 
and a tear to her eye ; and as one vice, tliough cured, ever 
plants others where it has been, so her former guilt, 
though driven out by repentance, left jealousy and envy 
behind. I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and 
even forgot my own pain in a concern for hers, collecting 
such amusing passages of history, as a strong memory and 
some reading could suggest. “ Our happiness, my dear,** 
I would say, “ is in the power of one who can bring it about 
in a thousand unforeseen ways that mock our foresight. If 
example be necessary to prove this, 1*11 give you a story, 
my child, told us by a grave, though sometimes a ro- 
mancing, historian. — 

‘‘ Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan noble- 
man of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a 
mother at the age of fifteen. As she stood one day caress- 
ing her infant son in the open window of an apartment, 
which hung over the river Volturna, the child, with a 
sudden spring, leaped from her arms into the flood below, 
and disappeared in a moment. The mother, struck with 
instant surprise, and making an effort to save him, plunged 
in after ; but, far from being able to assist the infant, she 
herseH, with great difficulty escaped to the opposite shore, 
just when some French soldiers were plundering the 
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country on that side, who immediately made her their 
prisoner. 

As the war was then carried on between the French 
and Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were going 
at once to perpetrate those two extremes suggested by 
appetite and cruelty. This base resolution, however, was 
opposed by a young officer, who, though their retreat re- 
quired the utmost expedition, placed her behind him, and 
brought her in safety to his native city. Her beauty at 
first caught his eye, her merit soon after his heart. They 
were married ; he rose to the highest posts ; they lived 
long together, and were happy. But the felicity of a sol- 
dier can never be called permanent. After an interval of 
several years, the tropps which he commanded having met 
with a repulse, he was obliged to take shelter in the city 
where he had lived with his wife. Here they suffered a 
siege, and the city at length was taken. Few histories 
can produce more various instances of cruelty, than those 
which the French and Italians at that time exercised upon 
each other. It was resolved by the victors, upon this occa- 
sion, to put all the French prisoners to death ; but parti- 
cularly the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as he was 
principally instrumental in protracting the siege. Their 
determinations were, in general, executed almost as soon 
as resolved upon. The captive soldier was led forth, and 
the executioner with his sword, stood ready, while the 
spectators, in gloomy silence, awaited the fatal blow, which 
^yas only suspended till the general, who presided as judge, 
should give the signal. It was in this interval of anguish 
and expectation, that Matilda came to take her last fare- 
well of her husband and deliverer, deploring her wretched 
situation, and the cruelty of fate, that had saved her from 
perishing by a premature death in the river Voltuma, to 
be the spectator of still greater calamities. The general, 
who was a young man, was struck with surprise at her 
beauty, and pity at her distress, but with still stronger 
emotions when he heard her mention her former dangers. 
He was her son, the infant for whom she had encountered 
so' much danger. He acknowledged her at once as his 
mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may be easily sup- 
posed : the captives were set free, and all the happiness 
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that love, fnendship, and duty could confer on each» were 
united.” 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter : 
but she listened with divided attention ; for her own mis- 
fortunes engrossed all the pity she once had for those of 
another, and nothing gave her ease. In company she 
dreaded contempt ; and in solitude she only found anxiety. 
Such was the colour of lier wretchedness, when we received 
certain information that Mr. Thornhill was going to be 
married to Miss Wilmot, for whom I always suspected he 
had a real passion, though he took every opportunity, 
before me, to express his contempt both of her person and 
fortune. This news only served to increase poor Olivia s 
affliction j for such a flagrant breach^ of fidelity was more 
than her courage could support. I was resolved, however, 
to get more certain information, and to defeat, if possible, 
the completion of his designs, by sending my son to old 
Mr. Wilmot* 8 with instructions to know the truth of this 
report, and to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr. 
Thornhill* s conduct in my family. My son went, in pur- 
suance of my directions, and in three days returned, assur- 
ing us of the truth of the account j butibhat he had found 
it impossible to deliver the letter, which he was therefore 
obliged to leave, as Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were 
visiting round the country. They were to be married, he 
said, in a few days, having appeared together at church 
the Sunday before he was there, in great splendour, the 
bride attended by six young ladies, and he by as many 
gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled the whole 
country with rejoicing, and they usually rode out together 
in the grandest equipage that had been seen in the country 
for many years. All the friends of both families, he said, 
were there, particularly the Squire*s uncle, Sir William 
Thornhill, who bore so good a character. He added, that 
nothing but mirth and feasting were going forward ; that 
all the country praised the young bride*B beauty, and the 
bridegroom’s fine person, and that they were immensely 
fond of each other ; concluding, that he could not help 
thinking Mr. Thornhill one of the most happy men in the 
world. 

** W iiy 'et him, if he can,” returned I : ” but, my son. 
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obserre this bed of straw, and unshelteriDg roof; those 
mouldering walls, and humid floor ; my wretched body, 
thus disabled by fire, and my children weeping round me 
for bread ; you have come home, my child, to all this, yet 
here, even here, you see a man that would not, for a thou- 
sand worlds, exchange situations. 0, my children, if you 
could but learn to commune with your own heaii;s, and 
know what noble company you can make them, you would 
little regard the elegance and splendours of the worthless ! 
Almost all men have been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. The similitude still may be im- 
proved, when we observe that the good are joyful and 
serene, like trcavellers that are going towards home ; the 
wicked but by intervals happy, like travellers that are 
going into exile.** 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by 
this new disaster, interrupted what I had farther to ob- 
serve. I bade her mother support her, and after a short 
time she recovered. She appeared from that time more 
calm, and I imagined had gained a new degree of resolu- 
tion : but appearances deceived me ; for her tranquillity 
was the languor of over- wrought resentment. A supply 
of provisions, charitably sent us by my kind parishioners, 
seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness amongst the rest of the 
family ; nor was I displeased at seeing them once more 
sprightly and at ease. It would have been unjust to damp 
their satisfaction merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burthen them with a sadness they did not feel. 
Thus, once more, the tale went round, and the song was 
demanded, and cheerfulness condescended to hover round 
our little habitation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRESH CALAMITIES. 

T he next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth 
for the season ; so that we agreed to breakfast to- 
gether on the honeysuckle bank ; where, while we sate, my 
youngest daughter, at my request, joined her voice to the 
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concert on the trees about us. It was in this place 
poor Olivia first met her seducer, and every object served 
to recall her sadness. But that melancholy which is ex* 
cited by objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of har- 
mony, soothes the heart instead of corroding it« Her 
mother, too, upon this occasion, felt a pleasing distress, 
and wept, and loved her daughter as before. ** Do, my 
pretty Olivia,” cried she, “ let us have that little melan- 
choly air your papa was so fond of ; your sister Sophy has 
already obliged us. Do, child : it will please your old 
father.” She complied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic 
as moved me. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds, too late, that meniietray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away 'i 

'File only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, —is to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanea, to which an in- 
terruption in her voice, from sorrow, gave peculiar soft- 
ness, the appearance of Mr. Thomhiirs equipage at a 
distance, alarmed us all, but particularly increased the 
uneasiness of my eldest daughter, who, desirous of shun- 
ning her betrayer, returned to the house with her sister. 
In a few minutes he was alighted from his chariot, and 
making up to the place where I was still sitting, inquired 
after my health with his usual air of familiarity. “ Sir,” re- 
plied I, “ your present assurance only serves to aggravate 
the baseness of your character; and there was a time when 
I would have chastised your insolence, for presuming thus 
to appear before me. But now you are safe ; for age has 
cooled my passions, and my calling restrains them.” 

“ I vow, my dear Sir,” returned he, ** I am amazed at all 
this ; nor can I understand what it means ! I hope you 
don’t think your daughter’s late excursion with me had 
any thing criminal in it.” 

“ Go,” cried I, “ thou art a wretch, a poor, pitiful wretch, 
and every way a liar ; but your meanness secures you from 
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mj anger ! Yet, Sir, I am descended from a family that 
would not have borne this ! And so, thou vile thing, to 
gratify a momentary passion, thou hast made one poor 
creature wretched for life, and polluted a family that had 
nothing but honour for their portion ! ” 

“ If she, or you,** returned he, “ are resolved to be 
miserable, I cannot help it. But you may still be happy ; 
and whatever opinion you may have formed of me, you shall 
ever find me ready to contribute to it. We can marry her to 
another, in a short time, and, what is more, she may keep 
her lover beside ; for I protest I shall ever continue to 
have a true regard for her.** 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading 
proposal ; for though the mind may often be calm under 
great injuries, little villany can at any time get within 
the soul, and sting it into rage. “ Avoid my sight, thou 
reptile,** cried I, “ nor continue to insult me with thy pre- 
sence ! Were my brave son at home, he would not suffer 
this ; but I am old, and disabled, and every way undone.** 

** I find,** cried he, “ you are bent upon obliging me to 
talk in a harsher manner than I intended. But, as I have 
shown you what nlky be hoped from my friendship, it may 
not be improper to represent what may be the conse- 
quences of my resentment. My attorney, to whom your 
late bond has been transferred, threatens hard ; nor do I 
know how to prevent the course of justice, except by pay- 
ing the money myself; which, as I have been at some 
ejcpenses lately, previous to my intended marriage, is not 
so easy to be done. And then my steward talks of driving 
for the rent : it is certain he knows his duty ; for I never 
trouble my pelf with affairs of that nature. Yet still I 
could wish to serve you, and even to have you and your 
daughter present at my marriage, which is shortly to be 
solemnized with Miss Wilmot ; it is even the request of 
my charming Arabella herself, whom I hope you will not 
refuse.** 

“ Mr. Thornhill,** Replied I, “ hear me once for all : as 
to your marriage with any but my daughter, that I never 
will consent to ; and though your friendship could raise 
me to a throne, or your resentment sink me to the grave, 
yet would I despise both. Thou hast once woefully, irre- 
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parablj deceived me. I reposed my heart upon thine 
honour, and have found its baseness. 'Never more, there- 
fore, expect friendship from me. Go, and possess what 
fortune has given thee, beauty, riches, health, and plea- 
sure. Go, and leave me to want, infamy, disease, and 
sorrow. Yet, humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindi- 
cate its dignity, and though thou hast my forgiveness, 
thou shalt ever have my contempt.” 

If so,” returned he, ** depend upon it you shall feel the 
effects of this insolence, and we shall shortly see which is 
the fittest object of scorn, you or me.” Upon which he 
departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, 
seemed terrified with apprehension.. My daughters also, 
finding that he was gone, came out to be informed of the 
result of our conference, which, when known, alarmed 
them not less than the rest. But as to myself, I disre- 
garded the utmost stretch of his malevolence. He had 
already struck the blow, and now I stood prepared to repel 
every new effort ; like one of those instruments used in the 
art of w^ar, which, however thrown, still presents a point 
to receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found, that he had not threatened in 
vain ; for the very next morning his steward came to de- 
mand my annual rent, which, by the train of accidents al- 
ready related, I was unable to pay. The consequence of 
my incapacity was his driving my cattle that evening, and 
their being appraised and sold the next day for less than 
half their value. My wife and children now, therefore, 
entreated me to comply upon any terms, rather than incur 
certain destruction. They even begged of me to admit his 
visits once more, and used all their little eloquence to paint 
the calamities I was going to endure ; the terrors of a 
prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with the dan- 
ger that threatened my health from the late accident that 
happened by the fire. But I continued inflexible. 

Why, my treasures,” cried I, ‘‘ why will you thus at- 
tempt to persuade me to the thing that is not right ! My 
duty has taught me to forgive him ; but my conscience will 
not permit me to approve. Would you have me applaud to 
the world what my heart must internally condemn P 
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Would you have me. ^mely. sit down and flatter our in- 
famous betrayer, and, to avoid a prison, continually suffer 
the more galling bonds of mental confinement ? No, never. 
If we are to be taken from this abode, only let us hold to 
the right, and wherever we are thrown, we can still retire 
to. a charming apartment, when we can look round our own 
hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure 1 ** 

In this manner -we spent that evening. Early the next 
morning, as the snow had fallen in great abundance in the 
night, my son was employed in clearing it away, and open- 
ing a passage before the door. He had not been thus en- 
gaged long, when he came running in, with looks all pale, 
to tell us that two strangers, whom he knew to bo officers 
of justice, were making towards the house. 

Just as he spoke, they came in, and approaching the bed 
where I lay, after previously informing me of their em- 
ployment and business, made me their prisoner, bidding 
me prepare to go with them to the county gaol, which was 
eleven miles off. 

“ My friends,” said I, “ this is severe weather in which 
you have come to take me to a prison ; and it is particu- 
larly unfortunate at this time; as one of my arms has 
lately been burnt in a terrible manner, and it has thrown 
me into a slight fever ; and I want clothes to cover me, 
and I am now too weak and old to walk far in such deep 
snow ; but, if it must be so — ” 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed 
them to get together what few things were left us, and to 
prepare immediately for leaving this place. I entreated 
them to be expeditious, and desired my son to assist his 
eldest sister, who, from a consciousness that she was the 
cause of all our calamities, was fallen, and had lost anguish 
in insensibility. I encouraged my wife, who, pale and 
trembling, clasped our affrighted little ones in her arms, 
that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading to look round 
at the strangers. In the mean time, my youngest daughter 
prepared for our departure ; and as she received several 
hints to use despatch, in about an hour we were ready to 
depart 
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CHAPTJfclR XXV. 

NO SITUATION, HOWETIB WBBTOHBD IT SBBMS, BUT HAS 
SOME 80BT OF GOMFOBT ATTBNDINO IT. 

W E set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, and 
walked on slowly. My eldest daughter, being en« 
feebled by a slow fever, which had begun for some days to 
undermine her constitution, one of the officers who had a 
horse, kindly took her behind him ; for even these men 
cannot entirely divest themselves of humanity. Mv son 
led one of the little ones by the hand, and my wife the 
other ; while I leaned upon my youngest girl, Whose tears 
fell, not for her own, but my* distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two 
miles, when we saw a crowd running and shouting behind 
us, consisting of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. 
These, with dreadful imprecations, soon seized upon the 
two officers of justice, and, swearing they would never see 
their minister go to a gaol while they had a drop of blood 
to shed in his defence, were going to use them with great 
severity. The consequence might have been fatal, had I 
not immediately interposed, and, with some difficulty, 
rescued the officers from the hands of the enraged multi- 
tude. My children, who looked upon my delivery now as 
certain, appeared transported with joy, and were incapable 
of confining their raptures. But they were soon under 
ceived, upon hearing me address the poor deluded people, 
who came, as they imagined, to do me service* 

“ What ! my fiiends,” cried I, “ and is this the way you 
love me ! Is this the manner you obey the instructions I 
have given you from the pulpit ! Thus to fly in the face of 
justice, and bring down ruin on yourselves and me ! Which 
is your ring-leader ? Show me the man that has thus se- 
duced you : as sure as he lives he shall feel my resentment. 
Alas ! my dear deluded flock, return 1back to the duty you 
owe to Glod, to your country, and to me. I shall yet per- 
haps one day see you in greater felicity here, and contri- 
bute to make your lives more happy. But let it at least 
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be my comfort, when I pen my fold for immortality, that 
not one here shall be wanting.” 

They now seemed all repentance ; and, melting into tears, 
came, one after the other, to bid me farewell. I shook 
each tenderly by the hand, and leaving them my blessing, 
proceeded forward without meeting any farther interrup- 
tion. Some hours before night we reached the town, or 
rather village ; for it consisted but of a few mean houses, 
having lost all its former opulence, and retaining no mark 
of its ancient superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering, we put up at an inn, where we had such 
refreshments as could most readily be procured, and I 
supped with my family with my usual cheerfulness. After 
seeing them properly accommodated for that night, I next 
attended the sheriff's officers to the prison, which had 
formerly been built for the purposes of war, and consisted 
of one large apartment, strongly grated and paved with 
stone, common to both felons and debtors at certain hours 
in the four-and-twenty. Besides this, every prisoner had 
a separate cell, where he was locked in for the night. 

I expected, upon my entrance, to find nothing but 
lamentations and ♦various sounds of misery ; but it was 
very different. The prisoners seemed all employed in one 
common design, that of forgetting thought in merriment 
or clamour. I was apprized of the usual perqiiisite required 
upon these occasions, and immediately complied with the 
demand, though -the little money I had was very near being 
all exhausted. This was immediately sent away for liquor, 
and the whole prison was soon filled with riot, laughter, 
and profaneness. 

“ How,” cried I to myself, “ shall men so very wicked 
be cheerful* and shall I be melancholy ! I feel only the 
same confinement with them, and 1 think I have more 
reason to be happy.” 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheerful; but 
cheerfulness was never yet produced by effort, which is itself 
painful. As I was sitting, therefore, in a corner of the gaol, 
in a pensiveposture, one of my fellow- prisoners came up, and, 
sitting by me, entered into conversation. It was my con- 
stant rule in life never to avoid the conversation of any 
man who seemed to desire it : for, if good; 1 might profit 
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bj his instruction ; if bad, he might be assisted by mine. 
1 found this to be a knowing man, of strong unlettered 
sense, but a thorough knowledge of the world, as it is 
called, or, more properly speaking, of human nature on the 
wrong side. He asked me if 1 had taken care to provide 
myself with a bed, which was a circumstance I had never 
once attended to. 

“That’s unfortunate,” cried he, “as you are allowed 
here nothing but straw, and your apartment is very large 
and cold. However, you seem to be something of a gentle- 
man, and, as I have been one myself in my time, part of my 
bedclothes are heartily at your service.” 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding such 
humanity, in a gaol, in misfortunes ; adding, to let him see 
that I was a scholar, “ That the sage ifncient seemed to un- 
derstand the value of company in affliction, when he said, 
Ton kosmon a/re, ei dos ton etairon ; and, in fact,” continued 
I, “ what is the world if it affords only solitude ? ” 

“ You talk of the world. Sir,” returned my fellow- 
prisoner, “ the world is in its dotage ; and yet the cos- 
mogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled the philoso- 
phers of every age. What a medley of opinions have they 
not broached upon the creation of the world. Sanconi- 
athen, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all at- 
tempted it in vain. The latter has these words Anarchon ara 
kai atelviaion to pan: which implies,” “ I ask your par- 

don, Sir,” cried I, “for interrupting so much learning; but 
I think I have heard all this before. Have I not had the 
pleasure of once seeing you at Wellbridge fair, and is not 
your name Ephraim Jenkinson?” At this demand he 
only sighed. “ I suppose you must recollect,” resumed I, 
“ one Doctor Primrose, from whom you bought” a horse.” 

He now at once recollected me ; for the gloominess of 
the place, and the approaching night, had prevented his 
distinguishing my features before. “ Yes, Sir,” returned 
Mr. Jenkinson, “ I remember you perfectly well ; I bought 
a horse, but forgot to pay for him. Your neighbour Flam- 
borough is the only prosecutor I am Any way afraid of at 
the next assizes ; for he intends to swear positively against 
me as a coiner. I am heartily sorry, Sir, I ever deceived 
you, 'or indeed any man ; for you see,” continued he. 
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showing me his shackles, “ what my tricks have brought 
me to.” 

‘‘Well, Sir,” replied I, “your kindness in offering me 
assistance, when you could expect no return, shall be re- 
paid by my endeavours to soften, or totally suppress Mr. 
Flamborough’s evidence, and I will send my son to him 
for that purpose the first opportunity; nor do I in the 
least doubt but he will comply with my request ; and as 
to my own evidence, you need be under no uneasiness about 
that.” 

“ Well, Sir,” cried he, “ all the return I can make shall 
be yours. You shall have more than half my bed-clothes 
to-nighf, and 1*11 take care to stand your friend in the 
prison, where I think 1 have some influence.’* 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being surprised at 
the present youthful change in his aspect; for at the 
time I had seen him before, he appeared at least sixty. 
“ Sir,” answered he, “ you are little acquainted with the 
world : 1 had at that time false hair, and have learned the 
art of counterfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy. 
Ah ! Sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in learning a 
trade, that I hate in learning to be a scoundrel, I might 
have been a rich man at this day. But, rogue as I am, 
still I may be your friend, and that perhaps when you least 
expect it.” 

We were now prevented from farther conversation by 
the arrival of the jailor’s servants, who came to call over 
the prisoners’ names, and lock up for the night. A fellow 
also, with a bundle of straw for my bed, attended, who led 
me along a dark narrow passage into a room paved like 
the common prison, and in one corner of this I spread my 
bed, and the clothes given me by my fellow-prisoner; 
which done, my conductor, wBo was civil enough, bade me 
a good night. After my usual meditations, and having 
praised my heavenly corrector, I laid myself down, and 
slept with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

A BBF.0BMAT10K IN THB QAOL. TO MAKB LAWS COM- 
PLBTB, THBY SHOULD BBWABD AS WBLL AS PUNISH. 

T he next moming^earlj, I was awakened by my family, 
whom 1 found in tears at my bed-side. The gloomy 
strength of eveiy thing about us, it seems, had daunted 
them. I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring thorn I 
had never slept with greater tranquillity, and next enquired 
after my eldest daughter, who was not among them. They 
informed me that yesterday’s uneasiness and fatigue had 
increased her fever, and it was judged proper to leave her 
behind. My next care was to send my son to procure a- 
room or two to lodge the family in, as near the prison as 
conveniently could be found. He obeyed ; but could only 
find one apartment, which was hired at a small expense, 
for his mother and sisters; the ^ler, with humanity, 
consenting to let him and his two little brothers lie in the 
prison with me. A bed was therefore prepared for them 
in a comer of the room, which, I thought, answered very 
conveniently. I was willing, however, previously to know 
whether my little children chose to lie in a place which 
seemed to fright them upon entrance. 

“ Well,” cried I, “ my good boys, how do you like your 
bed ? I hope you are not afraid to lie in this room, dar}j 
as it appears.” 

“No, papa,” says Dick, “I am not afraid to lie any 
where where you are.” 

“ And I,” says Bill, who was yet but four years old, 

“ love every place best that my papa is in.” 

After this, I allotted to each of the family what they 
were to do. My daughter was particularly directed to 
watch her declining sister’s health ; my wife was to attend 
me ; my little boys were to read to me: “ And as for you, 
my son,” continued I, “ it is by the labour of your h^ds 
we must all hope to be supported. Your wages, as a day- 
labourer, will be fully sufficient, with proper frugality, to 
maintain us all, and comfortably too. Thou art now six-' 
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teen years old, and hast strength, and it was given thee, 
my son, for very useful purposes : for it must save from 
famine your helpless parents and family. Prepare, then, 
this evening to look out for work against to-morrow, and 
bring home every night what money you earn for our sup- 
port.” 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the rest, I 
walked down to the common prison, where I could enjoy 
more air and room. But I was not long there, when the 
execrations, lewdness, and brutality, that invaded me on 
every side, drove me back to my apartment again. Here 
I sate for some time pondering upon the strango infatua- 
tion of wretches, who finding all mankind in open arms 
against them, were Ifibouring to make themselves a future 
and tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, and 
blotted my own uneasiness from my mind. It even ap- 
peared a duty incumbent upon me to attempt to reclaim 
them. I resolved, therefore, once more to return, and in 
spite of their contempt, to give them my advice, and con- 
quer them by perseverance. Going, therefore, among 
them again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson of my design, at 
which he laughed heartily, but communicated it to the 
rest. The proposal was received with the greatest good 
humour, as it promisevi to afford a new fund of enter- 
tainment to persons who had now no other resource 
for mirth but what could be derived from ridicule or 
debaucheiy. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with a 
loud unaffected voice, and found my audience perfectly 
merry upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans of con- 
trition burlesqued, winking, and coughing, alternately ex- 
cited laughter. However, I continued with my natural 
solemnity to read on, sensible that what I did might 
amend some, but could itself receive no contamination 
from any. 

After reading, I entered upon my exhorta.tion, which 
was rather calculated at first to amuse them than to re- 
pfove. I previously observed, that no other motive but 
their welfare could induce me to this ; that I was their 
fellowrprisoner, and now got nothing by preaching. I 
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was sorry, I said, to hear them so very profaue ; because 
they got nothing by it, but might lose a great deal : **For 
be assured my friends,” cried I, for you. are my friends, 
however the world may disclaim your friendship, thougli 
you swore twelve thousand oaths in a day, it would not 
put one penny in your purse. Then, what signifies calling 
every momeut upon the devil, and courting his friendship, 
since you find how sourvily he uses you. He has given 
you nothing here, you find, but a mouthful of oaths and 
an empty belly ; and, by the best accounts I have of him, 
he will give you nothing tliJit’s good hereafter. 

“ If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally 
go elsewhere. Were it not worth your while, then, just to 
try how you may like the usage of another master, who 
gives you fair promises at least to coifte to him ? Surely, 
my friends, of all stupidity in the world, his must bo 
greatest, who after roVdnng a house, runs to the thief- 
takers for protection. And yet how are you more wise ? 
you are all seeking comfort from one that has already be- 
trayed you, applying to a more malicious being than any 
thief-taker of them all; for they only decoy, and then 
hang you; but he decoys and hangs, aiid, what is worst 
of all, will not let you loose after the hangman has 
done.” 

When I had concluded, I received the compliments of 
my audience, some of whom came and shook me by the 
hand, swearing that I was a very honest fellow, and that 
they desired my farther acquaintance. I therefore pro-^ 
mised to repeat my lecture next day, and actually con-’ 
ceived some hopes of making a reformation here ; for it 
had ever been my opinion, that no man was past the hour' 
of amendment, every heart lying open to the shafts of re- 
proof, if the archer could but take a proper aim. When I 
had thus satisfied my mind, I went back to my apartment, 
whore my wife prepared a frugal meal ; while Mr. Jenkin- 
son begged leave to add his dinner to ours, and partake of 
the pleasure, as he was kind enough to express it, of my 
conversation. He had not yet seen my family ; for, as 
they came to my apartment by a door in the narrow pas- 
sage, already described, by this means they avoided the 
comm6n prison. Jenkinson at the first interview, there- 
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fore, seemed not a little struck with the beauty of my 
youngest daughter, which her pensive air contributed to 
heighten, and ipy little ones did not pass unnoticed. 

“ Alas, Doctor,” cried he, ‘‘these children are too hand- 
some, and too good for such a place as this ! ” 

“ Why, Mr. Jenkinson,” replied I, “ thank heaven, my 
children are pretty tolerable in morals ; and, if they be 
good, it matters little for the rest.” 

“I fancy. Sir,” returned my fellow-prisoner, “that it 
must give you great comfort to have this little family about 
you.” 

“ A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson,” replied I, “yes, it is indeed 
a comfort, and I would not be without them for all the 
world; for they can make a dungeon seem a palace. 
There is but one way in this life of wounding my happi- 
ness, and that is by injuring them.” 

“ I am afraid then. Sir,” cried he, “ that I am in some 
measure culpable ; for I think I see here (looking at my 
son Moses,) one that I have injured, and by whom I wish 
to be forgiven.” 

My son immediately recollected his voice and features, 
though he had before seen him in disguise, and taking 
him by the hand, with a smile, forgave him. Yet,” con- 
tinued he, “ I can’t help wondering at what you could see 
in my face, to think me a proper mark for deception.” 

“ My dear Sir,” returned the other, “ it was not your 
face, but your white stockings, and the black ribbon in 
your hair, that allured me. But no disparagement to your 
parts, I have deceived wiser men than you in my time ; 
and yet, with all my tricks, the blockheads have been too 
many for me at last.” 

“I suppose,” cried my son, “that the narrative of 
such a life as yours, must be extremely instructive and 
amusing.” 

“ Not much of either,” returned Mr. Jenkinson, “ those 
relations which describe the tricks and vices only of man- 
kind, by increasing our suspicion in life, retard our suc- 
cess. The traveller that distrusts every person he meets, 
and turns back upon the appearance of every man that 
looks like a robber, seldom arrives in time at his journey’s 
end. 
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Indeed, I think, from my own experiencOi that the 
knowing one is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was 
thought cunning from mj very childhood. When but 
seven years old, the ladies would say that I was a perfect 
little man ; at fourteen, I knew the world, cocked my hat, 
and loved the ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly 
honest, yet every one thought me so cunning, that not one 
would trust me. Thus I was at last obliged to turn 
sharper in my own defence, and have lived ever since, my 
head throbbing with schemes to deceive, and my heart 
palpitating with fears of detection. 

“ I used often to laugh at your honest simple neighbour, 
Flainborough, and, one way or another, generally cheated 
him once a-year. Yet still the honest man went forward 
without suspicion, and grew rich, while I still continued 
tricksey and cunning, and was poor without the consola* 
tion of being lionest. 

“ However,” continued he, “ let me know your case, and 
what has brought you here ; perhaps, though I have not 
skill to avoid a gaol myself, I may extricate my friends.” 

In compliance with his curiosity, I informed him of the 
whole train of accidents and follies thait had plunged me 
into my present troubles, and my utter inability to get 
free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some minutes, he 
slapt his forehead, as if he had hit upon something mate* 
rial, and took his leave, saying, he would try what could 
be done. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

nPHE next morning I communicated to my wife and 
A children the scheme I had planned of reforming the 
prisoners, which they received with universal disapproba- 
tion, alleging the impossibility and* impropriety of it ; 
adding, that my endeavours would no way contribute 
to their amendment, but might probably disgi'ace my 
ccdling. 
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“ Excuse me,” returned I ; ** these people, however 
fallen, are still men, and that is a very good title to my 
affections. Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the 
giver’s bosom; and, though the instruction I communicate 
may not mend them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. 
If these wretches, my children, were princes, there would 
be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; but, in my 
opinion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as 
precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, 
if I can mend them I will ; perhaps they will not all despise 
me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and 
that will be great gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so 
precious as the human soul ? ” 

Tims saying, I left them, and descended to the common 
prison, where I found the prisoners very merry, expecting 
my arrival, and each prepared with some gaol trick to play 
upon^the doctor. Thus, as I was going to begin, one 
turned my wig awry, as if by accident, and then asked my 
pardon. A second, who stood at some distance, had a 
knack of spitting through his teeth, which fell in showers 
upon my book. A third would cry, ** Amen I ** in such an 
affected tone, as g'^ve the rest great delight. A fourth had 
slily picked my pocket of my spectacles. But there was one 
whose trick gave more universal pleasure tnan all the rest ; 
for, observing the manner in which I had disposed my books 
on the table before me, he very dexterously displaced one 
of them, and put an obscene jest-book of his own in the 
place. However, I took no notice of all that this mis- 
chievous group of little beings could do, but went on, per- 
fectly sensible, that what was ridiculous in my attempt, 
would excite mirth only the first or second time, while 
what was serious would be permanent. My design suc- 
ceeded ; and, in less than six days, some were penitent, and 
all attentive. 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and 
address, at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of 
every moral feeling.; and now began to think of doing 
them temporal services also, by rendering their situation 
sohiewhat more comfortable. Their time had hitherto 
been divided between famine and excess, tumultuoup riot 
and bitter repining. Their only employment was quarrel- 
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ling among each other, playing at cribbage, and cutting 
tobacco stopi^ers. From this last mode of idle industry, I 
took the hint of setting such as chose to work at cutting 
pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood 
being bought by a general subscription, and, when manu- 
factured, sold by my appointment ; so that each eanied 
something every day ; a trifle indeed, but sufiicient to 
maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punish- 
ment of immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. 
Thus, in less than a fortnight, I had formed them into 
something social and humane, and had the pleasure of 
regarding myself as a legislator, who had brought men 
from their native ferocity into friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power 
would thus direct the law . rather to reformation than 
severity ; — that it would seem convinced that the work of 
eradicating crime is not by making punishments familiar, 
but formidable. Then, instead of our present prisons, 
which find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for 
the commission of one crime, and return them, if returned 
alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands ; wo should 
see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence and 
solitude, where the accused might be attended by such as 
could give them repentance, if guilty, or new motives to 
virtue, if innocent. And this, but not the increasing 
punishments, is the way to mend a state. Nor can I avoid 
even questioning the validity of that right which social 
combinations have assumed, of capitally punishing offence^ 
of a slight nature. In cases of murder, their right is 
obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from the law of self- 
defence, to cut off that man who has shown a disregard for 
the life of another. Against such, all nature rises in arms ; 
but it is not so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away his life, as, by 
that, the horse he steals is as much his property as mine. 
If, then, I have any right, it must be from a compact made 
between us, that he who deprives the* other of his horse 
shall die. But this is a false compact ; because no mm 
has a right to barter his life, no more than to take it away, 
as it is not his own. And besides, the compact is inade- 
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quate, and would be set aside, even in a court of modern 
equity, as there is a great penalty for a very trifling conve- 
nience, since it is far better that two men should live, than 
that one man should ride. But a compact that is false be- 
tween two men, is equally so between a hundred, and a 
hundred thousand : for, as ten millions of circles can never 
make a square, so the united voice of myriads cannot lend 
the smallest foundation to falsehood. It is thus that Sea- 
son speaks, and untutored Nature says the same thing. 
Savages, that are directed by natural law alone, are very 
tender of the lives of each other ; they seldom shed blood 
but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but 
few executions in times of peace ; and in all commencing 
governments, that hsive the print of nature still strong upon 
them, scarce any crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that 
penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon 
the poor. Government, while it grows older, seems to ac- 
quire the moroseness of age ; and, as if our property were 
become dearer in proportion as it increased, as if the more 
enormous our wealth, the more extensive our fears, all our 
possessions are paled up with new edicts every day, and 
hung round with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal 
laws, or the licentiousness of our people, that this country 
should show more convicts in a year than half the do- 
minions of Europe united. Perhaps it is owing to both ; 
■for they mutually produce each other. When, by indis- 
criminate penal laws, a nation beholds the same punish- 
ment affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiving 
no distinction in the penalty, the people are led to lose all 
sense of distinction in the crime ; and this distinction is 
the bulwark of all morality. Thus the multitude of laws 
produce new vices, and new vices call for fresh restraints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of con- 
triving new laws to punish vice, instead of drawing hard 
the cords of society, till a convulsion come to burst them ; 
instead of cutting away wretches as useless, before we have 
tried their utility ; instead of converting correction into 
vengeance, it were to be wished that we tried the restric- 
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tive arts of government, and made law the protector, but 
not the tyrant of the people. We should then find that 
creatures whose souls are held as dross, only wanted the 
hand of a refiner ; we should then find that wretches, now 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a mo- 
mentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew 
the state in times of danger ; that, as their faces are like 
ours, their hearts are so too ; that few minds are so base 
as that perseverance cannot amend ; that a man may see 
his last crime without dying for it ; and that very little 
blood will serve to cement our security. 


CHAPTER XXVm. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY BATHER THE RESULT OP PRU- 
DENCE THAN OF VIRTUE IN THIS LIFE; TEMPORAL 
EVILS OR FELICITIES BEINO REGARDED BY HEAVEN 
AS THINGS MERELY IN THEMSELVES TRIFLING, AND 
UNWORTHY ITS CARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION. 

• 

I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, but had 
not since my arrival been visited by my dear Olivia, and 
I greatly longed to see her. Having communicated my 
wishes to my wife, the next morning the poor girl entered 
my apartment, leaning on her sister’s arm. The change 
which I saw in her countenance struck me. The number- 
less graces that once resided there were now fled, and the* 
hand of death seemed to have moulded every feature to 
alarm me. Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, 
and a fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

“ I am glad to see thee, my dear,” cried I j but why 
this dejection, Livy ? I hope, my love, you have too great 
a regard for me, to j>ermit disappointment thus to under- 
mine a life which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child, 
and we yet may see happier days.” 

“You have ever, Sir,” replied she, '“been kind to me, 
and it adds to my pain, that I shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of sharing that happiness you promise. Happiness, 
I fear,' is no longer reserved for me here ; and I long to be 
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rid of a place where I have only found distress. Indeed, 
Sir, I wish you would make a proper submission to Mr. 
Thornhill ; it may in some measure, induce him to pity you, 
and it will give me relief in dying.” 

“ Never, child,” replied I, “ never will I be brought to 
acknowledge my daughter a prostitute ; for though the 
world may look upon your offence with scorn, let it be mine 
to regard it as a mark of credulity, not of guilt. My dear, 
I am no way miserable in this place, however dismal it may 
seem ; and be assured, that while you continue to bless me 
by living, he shall never have my consent to make you more 
wretched by marrying another.” 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow-prisoner, 
who was by at this interview, sensibly enough expostulated 
upon my obstinacy, ‘in refusing a submission which pro- 
mised to give me freedom. He observed, that the rest of 
my family was not to be sacrificed to the peace of one child 
alone, and she the only one who had offended me. “ Be- 
sides,” added he, “ I don’t know if it be just thus to ob- 
struct the union of man and wife, which you do at present, 
by refusing to consent to a match which you cannot hinder, 
but may render unhappy.” 

Sir,” replied I, ‘‘you are unacquainted with the man 
that oppresses us. I am very sensible that no submission 
I can make could procure mo liberty even for an hour. I 
am told til at, even in this very room, a debtor of his, nc 
later than last year, died for want. But though my sub- 
piission and approbation could transfer me from hence to 
the most beautiful apartment he is possessed of, yet I 
would grant neither, as something whispers me that it 
would be giving a sanction to adultery. While my daughter 
lives, no other marriage of his shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she removed, indeed, I should be the basest of men, 
from any resentment of my own, to attempt putting 
asunder those who wish for a union. JIo, villain as he is, 
I should then wish him married, to prevent the conse- 
quences of his future debaucheries. But now, should I 
not be the most cruel of all fathers, to sign an instrument 
which must send my child to the grave, merely to avoid a 
prison myself; and thus, to escape one pang, break ray 
child’s heart with a thousand ? ” 
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He acquiesced in the justice of this answer; but could 
not avoid observing, that he feared my daughter’s life was 
already too much wasted to keep me long a |>risoner. 
“ However,” continued he, “ though you refuse to submit 
to the nephew, I hope you have no objections to lay your 
case before the uncle, who has the first character in the 
kingdom for every thing that is just and good. I would 
advise you to send him a letter by the post, intimating all 
his nephew’s ill usage, and my life for it that in throe days 
you shall have an answer.” I thanked him for the hint, 
and iusUuitly set about complying ; but I wanted paper, 
and unluckily all our money had been laid out that morn- 
ing in provisions : however, he supplied me. 

For the three ensuing days I was ip a state of anxiety, 
to know what reception my letter might meet with ; but, 
in the mean time, was frequently solicited by my wife to 
submit to any conditions rather than remain here ; and 
every hour received repeated accounts of the decline of my 
daughter’s health. The third day and the fourth arrived, 
but I received no answer to my letter : the complaints of a 
stranger against a favourite nephew were no way likely to 
succeed ; so that these hopes soon vanished, like all my 
former. My mind, however, still supported itself, though 
confinement and bad air began to make a visible alteration 
in my health, and my arm, that had suffered in the fire, 
grew worse. My children, however, sat by me, and, while 
I was stretched on my straw, read to me by turns, or 
listened and wept at my instructions. But my daughter’s 
health declined faster than mine ; every message from her 
contributed to increase my apprehensions and jjain. The 
fifth morning, after I had written the letter which was 
sent to Sir William Thornhill, I was alarmed with an ac- 
count that she was speechless. Now it was that confine- 
ment was truly painful to me ; my soul was bursting from 
its prison to be near the pillow of my child, to comfort, to 
strengthen her, to receive her last wishes, and teach her 
soul the way to heaven I Another account came. She 
was expiring ; and yet I was debarred the small comfort of 
weeping by her. My fellow-prisoner, some time after, 
came .with the last account. He bade me be patient. 
She was dead ! The next morning he returned, and found 
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me with my two little ones, now my only companions, who 
were using all their innocent efforts to comfort me. They 
entreated to read to me, and bade me not cry, for I was 
now too old to weep. “ And is not my sister an angel, 
now, Papa ? ” cried the eldest ; “ and why then are you 
sorry for her ? I wish I were an angel out of this fright- 
ful place, if my papa were with me.** “ Yes,** added my 

youngest darling, “ heaven, where my sister is, is a finer 
place than this, and there are none but good people there, 
and the people here are very bad.** 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle, by 
observing, that now my daughter was no more, I should 
seriously think of the rest of my family, and attempt to 
save my own life, which was every day declining, for want 
of necessaries and wholesome air. He added, that it was 
now incumbent on me to sacrifice any pride or resentment 
of my own, to the welfare of those who depended on me 
for suppoi*t ; and that I was now, both by reason and jus- 
tice, obliged to try to reconcile my landlord. 

“ Heaven be praised,** replied I, “ there is no pride left 
me now : I shouljJ detest my own heart if I saw either 
pride or resentment lurking there. On the contrary, as 
my oppressor has been once my parishioner, I hope one 
day to present him up an unpolluted soul at the eternal 
tribunal. No, Sir, I have no resentment now ; and though 
he has taken from me what I held dearer than all his 
treasures, though he has wrung my heart, for I am sick 
dilmost to fainting, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, yet that 
shall never inspire me with vengeance. I am now willing 
to approve his marriage, and if this submission can do him 
any pleasure, let him know, that if I have done him any 
injury, I am sorry for it.** Mr. Jenkinson took pen and 
ink, and wrote down my submission nearly as I have ex- 
pressed it ; to which I signed my name. My son was em- 
ployed to carry the letter to Mr. Thornhill, who was then 
at his seat in the country. He went, and in about six 
hours returned with* a verbal answer. He had some diffi- 
culty, he said, to get a sight of my landlord, as the ser- 
vants were insolent and suspicious ; but he accidentally 
saw him’ as he was going out upon business, preparing for 
his marriage, which was to be in three days. He con- 
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tinned to inform us, that he stopt up in the humblest 
manner and delivered the letter, which, when Mr. Thorn- 
hill had read, he said, that all submission was now too 
late and unnecessary ; that he had heard of our applica- 
tion to his uncle, which met with the contempt it deserved ; 
and, as for the rest, that all future applications should be 
directed to his attorney, not to him. He observed, how- 
ever, that as he had a very good opinion of the discretion 
of the two young ladies, they might have been the most 
agreeable intercessors. 

“ Well, Sir,** said I to my fellow-prisoner, “ you now 
discover the temper of the man who oppresses me. He 
can at once be facetious and cruel ; but let him use mo as 
he will, I shall soon be free, in spite of all his bolts to re- 
strain me. I am now drawing towards an abode that looks 
brighter as I approach it * this expectation cheers my 
afflictions, and, though I leave a helpless family of orphans 
behind mo, yet they will not be utterly forsaken ; some 
friend, perhaps, will bo found to assist them, for the sake 
of their poor father; and some may charitably relieve them, 
for the sake of their heavenly Father.’* 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom T •had not seen that 
day before, appeared with looks of terror, and making 
efforts, but unable to speak. “ Why, my love,** cried I, 
** why will you thus increase my afflictions by your own 
What though no submissions can turn our severe master, 
though he has doomed me to die in this place of wretched- 
ness, and though we have lost a darling child, yet still yo.u 
will find comfort in your other children, when I shall be 
no more.** ** We have indeed lost,** returned she, “ ^ dar- 
ling child. My Sophia, my dearest, is gone, snatched from 
us, carried off by ruffians 1 ** 

“ How, madam,’* cried my fellow-prisoner, “ Miss Sophia 
carried off by villains ? sure it cannot be ! ** 

She could only answer with a fixed look and a flood of 
tears. But one of the prisoners* wives, who was present, 
and came in with her, gave us a more distinct account. 
She informed us, that as my wife, my daughter, and herself, 
were taking a walk together on the great road, a little way 
out pf the village, a post-chaise and four drove up to them, 
and instantly stopt. Upon which a well-dressed man, but 
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not Mr. Thornhill, stepping out, clasped my daughter 
round the waist, and forcing her in, bade the postilion drive 
on, so that they were out of sight in a moment. Now,” 
cried I, ** the sum of my miseries is made up, nor is it in 
the 2 )Ower of any thing on earth to give me another pang. 
What ! not one left ! not leave me one ! the monster ! the 
child that was next my heart ! she had the beauty of an 
angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. But support 
that woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave me one ! ” — 
‘‘ Alas ! my husband,” said my wife, ‘‘ you seem to want 
comfort even more than I. Our distresses are great ; but 
I could bear this, and more, if I saw you but easy. They 
may take away my children, and all the world, if they 
leave me but you.” 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate our 
grief ; he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that we 
might still have reason to be thankful. — “ My child,” cried 
I, “ look round the world, and see if there be any happi- 
ness left me now. Is not every ray of comfort shut out ? 
while all our bright prospects only lie beyond the grave!” 
‘‘ My dear father,” returned he, ‘‘ I hope there is still 
something that will give you an interval of satisfaction ; 
for I have a letter from my brother Q-eorge.” “ What of 
him, child,” interrupted I, “ does he know our misery ? I 
hope my boy is exempt from any part of what his wretched 
family suffers ? ” “ Yes, Sir,” returned he, “ he is per- 

fectly gay, cheerful, and happy. His letter brings nothing 
but good news ; he is the favourite of his colonel, who 
promises to procure him the very next lieutenancy that 
becomes vacant ! ” 

“ And are you sure of all this ? ” cried my wife, ‘‘ are 
you sure that nothing has befallen my boy ? ” “ Nothing, 
indeed. Madam,” returned my son: “you shall see the 
letter, which will give you the highest pleasure ; and if 
anything can procure you comfort, I am sure that 
will.” “ But are you sure,” still repeated she, “ that the 
letter is from himself, and that he is really so happy?” 

“ Yes, Madam,” replied he, “ it is certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and the support of our family 1 ” 

“ Then I thank Providence,” cried she, “ that my last 
letter to him has miscarried. Yes, my dear,” continued 
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she, tumiug to me, “ I will now confess, that though the 
hand of heaven is sore upon us in other instances it has 
been favourable here. Bj the last letter I wrote my son, 
which was in the bitterness of anger, I desired him, upon 
his mother’s blessing, and if he had the heart of a man, to 
see justice done his father and sister, and avenge our cause. 
But thanks be to him that directs all things, it has mis- 
carried, and I am at rest.” “ Woman,” cried I, “ thou 
hast done very ill, and at another time my reproaches 
might have been more severe. Oh ! what a tremendous 
gulf hast thou escaped, that would have buried both thee 
and him in endless ruin ! Providence, indeed, has liero 
been kinder to us, than we to ourselves. It has reserved 
that son to be the father and protector of my children 
when I shall be away. How unjustly did I complain of 
being stript of every comfort when still I hear that he is 
happy, and insensible of our atflictions ; still kept in re- 
serve to support his widowed mother, and to protect his 
brothers and sisters! But what sisters has he left ? he has 
no sisters now ; they are all gone, robbed from me, and I 
am undone.” — ‘‘ Father,” interrupted my son, “I beg you 
will give me leave to read his letter; I khow it will please 
you.” Upon which, with niy permission, he read as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Honoured Sir, 

“ I have called off my imagination a few moments from 
the pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon objects that • 
are still more pleasing, the dear little fire-side at home. 
My fancy draws that harmless group as listening to every 
line of this with great composure. I view those faces 
with delight which never felt the deforming hand of am- 
bition or distress 1 But whatever your happiness may be 
at home, I am sure it will be some addition to it, to hear 
that I am perfectly pleased with my situation, and every 
way happy here. 

“ Our regiment is countermanded, apd is not to leave, 
the kingdom. The colonel, who professes himself my^ 
friend, takes me with him to all companies where he is" 
acquainted ; and, after my first visit, I generally find my- 
self received with increased respect upon repeating it, I 
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danced last night with Lady Q ; and could I forget 

you know whom, I might be perhaps successful. But it 
is my fate still to remember others, while I am myself 
forgotten by most of my absent friends ; and in this num- 
ber, I fear. Sir, that I must consider you ; for I have long 
expected the pleasure of a letter from home to no pui-pose. 
Olivia, and Sophia too, promised to write, but seem to 
have forgotten me. Tell them they are two arrant little 
baggages, and that I am this moment in a most violent 
passion with them ; yet still, I know not how, though I 
want to bluster a little, my heart is respondent only to 
softer emotions. Then tell them. Sir, that after all, I love 
them affectionately ; and be assured of my ever remaining 

“ Your dutiful son.** 

“ In all our miseries,** cried I, “ what thanks have we 
not to return, that one at least of our family is exempted 
from what we suffer. Heaven be his guard, and keep my 
boy thus happy, to be the supporter of his widowed 
mother, and the father of these two babes, which is all the 
patrimony I can now bequeath him. May he keep their 
innocence from the temptations of want, and be their con- 
ductor in the paths of honour.** I had scarce said these 
words, when a noise, like that of a tumult, seemed to pro- 
ceed from the prison below ; it died away soon after, and 
a clanking of fetters was heard along the passage that led 
to my apartment. The keeper of the prison entered hold- 
ing a man all bloody, wounded, and fettered with the 
heaviest irons. I looked with compassion on the wretch 
as he approached me, but with horror when I found it was 
my own son. “ My George ! my George ! and do I behold 
thee thus? Wounded ! fettered ! is this thy happiness ! 
is this the manner you return to me ? 0 that this sight 

could break my heart at once, and let me die 1 ** 

• “ Where, Sir, is your fortitude,** returned my son, with 
an intrepid voice, “ I must suffer; my life is forfeited, and 
let them take it;, it is my last happiness that I have 
.coiumitted no murder, though I have lost all hopes of 
pardon.** 

I tried to restrain iny passion for a few minutes in 
silence : but I thought 1 should have died with the effort. 
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— “ O, my boy, my heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I 
cannot, cannot help it. In the moment that I thought 
thee blest, and prayed for thy safety, to behold thee thus 
again! Chained, wounded! And yet the death of the 
youthful is happy. But I am old, a very old man, and 
have lived to see this day : — to see my children all un- 
timely falling about me, while I continue a wretched sur- 
vivor in the midst of ruin I May all the curses that ever 
sunk a soul fall heavy upon the murderer of my children. 
May he live, like me, to see ” 

“ Hold, Sir,” replied my son, ‘‘or I shall blush for thee. 
How, Sir, forgetful of your age, your holy calling, thus to 
arrogate the justice of heaven, and fling those curses up- 
ward, that must soon descend to crush thy own grey head 
with destruction 1 No, Sir, let it be your care now to fit 
me for that vile death I must shortly suffer, to arm me 
with hope and resolution, to give me courage to di*ink of 
that bitterness which must shortly be my portion.” 

“ My child, you must not die ; I am sure no offence of 
thine can deserve so vile a punishment : my George could 
never be guilty of any crime to make bis ancestors ashamed 
of him.” 

“ Mine, Sir,” returned my son, “is, I fear, an unpardon- 
able one. When I received my mother's letter from home, 
I immediately came down, determined to punish the be- 
trayer of our honour, and sent him an order to meet me, 
which he answered not in person, but by despatching four 
of his domestics to seize me. I wounded one, who first 
assaulted me, and, I fear, desperately ; but the rest made 
me their prisoner. The coward is determined to put the 
law in execution against me ; the proofs are undeniable ; I 
have sent a challenge, and, as I am the first transgressor 
upon the statute, I see no hopes of pardon. But you have 
often charmed me with your lessons of fortitude ; let me 
now. Sir, find them in your example.” 

“ And, my son, you shall find them. I am now raised 
above this world, and all the pleasures it can produce. 
From this moment I break from my heart all the ties that 
held it down to earth, and will prepare to fit us both for 
eternity. Yes, my son, I will point out the way, and my 
soul shall guide yours in the ascent, for we will take our 
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flight together. I now see, and am convinced, you can ex- 
pect no pardon here, and I can only exhort you, to seek it 
at that greatest tribunal, where we both shall shortly 
answer. But let us not bo niggardly in our exhortations, 
but let all our fellow-prisoners have a share : good gaoler, 
let them be permitted to stand here, while I attempt to 
improve them.” Thus saying, I made an effort to rise 
from my straw, but wanted strength, and was able only to 
recline against the wall. The prisoners assembled accord- 
ing to my directions, for they loved to hear my counsel ; 
my son and his mother supported me on either side : I 
looked and saw that none were wanting, and then addressed 
them with the following exhortation. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE EQUAL DEALINGS OP PROVIDENCE DEMONSTRATED, 
WITH REGARD TO THE HAPPY AND THE MISERABLE 
HERE BELOW: THAT PROM THE NATURE OP PLEASURE 
AND PAIN THE WRETCHED MUST BE REPAID THE 
BALANCE OF THEIR SUFFERINGS IN THE LIFE HERE- 
AFTER. 

“ IV/r Y friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers : When 
I reflect on the distribution of good and evil hero 
below, I find that much has been given man to enjoy, yet 
still more to suffer. Though we should examine the whole 
world, we shall not find one man so happy as to have 
nothing left to wish for ; but daily see thousands who by 
suicide, show us they have nothing left to hope. In this 
life, then, it appears that we cannot be entirely blest, but 
yet we may be completely miserable. 

“ Why man should thus feel pain ; why our wretched- 
ness should be requisite in the formation of universal 
felicity; why, when. all other systems are made perfect by 
the perfection of their subordinate parts, the great system 
should require for its perfection, parts that are not only 
subordinate to others, but imperfect in themselves? 
These are questions that can never be explained, and 
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might be useless if known. On this subject Providence 
has thought fit to elude our curiosity, satisfied with grant- 
ing us motives to consolation. 

** In this situation, man has called in the friendly assis- 
tance of philosophy ; and heaven, seeing the incapacity of 
that to console him, has given him the aid of religion. 
The consolations of philosophy are very amusing, but often 
fallacious. It tells us that life is filled with comforts, if 
we will but enjoy them ; and, on the other hand, that, 
though we unavoidably have miseries here, life is short, 
and they will soon be over. Thus do these consolations 
destroy each other ; for, if life is a place of comfort, its 
shortness must be misery, and if it bo long our griefs are 
protracted. Thus philosophy is weak • but religion com- 
forts in a higher strain. Man is het^, it tells us, fitting 
up his mind and preparing it for another abode. When the 
good man leaves the body, and is all a glorious mind, ho 
will find he has been making himself a heaven of happiness 
here ; while the wretch that has been maimed and con- 
taminated by his vices, shrinks from his body with terror, 
and finds that he has anticip.ated the vengeance of heaven. 
To religion, then, we must hold, in eveiy circumstance of 
life, for our truest comfort ; for if already wo are happy, 
it is a pleasure to think that we can make that happiness 
unending : and, if we are miserable, it is very consoling to 
think that there is a place of rest. Thus, to the fortunate 
religion holds out a continuance of bliss, to the wretched a 
change from pain. 

“ But though religion is very kind to all men, it has 
promised peculiar rewards to the unhappy ; the sick, the 
naked, the houseless, the heavy-laden, and the prisoner, 
have ever most frequent promises in our sacred law. The 
author of our religion every where professes himself the 
wretch’s friend, and unlike the false ones of this world, 
bestows all his caresses upon the forlorn. The unthinking 
have censured this as partiality, as a preference without 
merit to deserve it. But they never reflect, that it is not 
in the power even of heaven itself, to make the offer of un- 
ceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to the mise- 
rable. To the first, eternity is but a single blessing, since, 
at mo"st, it but increases what they already possess. To 
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the latter it is a double adyantage; for it diminishes 
their pain here, and rewards them with heavenly bliss 
hereafter. 

“ But Providence is, in another respect, kinder to the 
poor than the rich ; for as it thus makes the life after 
death more desirable, so it smoothes the passage there. 
The wretched have had a long familiarity with every face of 
terror. The man of sorrows lays himself quietly down 
with no possessions to regret, and but few ties to stop his 
departure : he feels only nature’s pang in the final separa- 
tion, and this is no way greater than he has often fainted 
under before; for, after a certain degree of pain, every new 
breach that death opens in the constitution, nature kindly 
covers with insensibility. 

“ Thus Providence has given the wretched two advan- 
tages over the happy in this life, greater felicity in dying, 
and in heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises 
from contrasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my 
friends, is no small advantage, and seems to be one of the 
pleasures of the poor man in the parable ; for, though he 
was already in heaven, and felt all the raptures it could 
give, yet it was mentioned as an addition to his happiness, 
that he had once been wretched, and now was comforted ; 
that he had known what it was to be miserable, and now 
felt what it was to be happy. 

“ Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy 
could never do ; it shows the equal dealings of heaven to 
the happy and the unhappy, and levels all human enjoy- 
ments to nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich 
and poor the same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to 
aspire after it ; but if the rich have the advantage of en- 
joying pleasure here, the poor have the endless satisfac- 
tion of knowing what it was once to be miserable, when 
crowned with endless felicity hereafter ; and even though 
this should be called a small advantage, yet being an 
eternal one, it must make up by duration what the tem- 
poral happiness of the great may have exceeded by in- 
tenseness. 

. “ These are therefore the consolations which the 
wretched have peculiar to themselves, and in which they 
are above the rest of mankind ; in other respects they are 
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below them. They who would know the miseries of the 
poor, must see life, and endure it. To declaim on the 
temporal advantages they enjoy, is only repeating what 
none either believe or practise. The men who have the 
necessaries of life are not poor, and they who want them 
must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we must be miser- 
able. No vain efforts of a refined imagination can sootlie 
the wants of nature; can give elastic sweetness to the 
damp vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of a 
broken heart. Let the philosopher, from his couch of 
softness, tell us we can resist all these. Alas ! the effort 
by which we resist them is still the greatest pain ! Death 
is slight, and any man may sustain it ; but torments are 
dreadful, and these no man can endure. 

** To us, then, my friends, the promises of happiness in 
heaven should be peculiarly dear ; for if our reward be in 
this life alone, we are then indeed of all men the most 
miserable. When I look round these gloomy walls, made 
to terrify, as well as to confine us, — this light that only 
serves to show the horrors of the place, — those shackles 
that tyranny has imposed, or crimes made necessary, — 
when I survey these emaciated looks,* and hear those 
groans, 0 my friends, what a glorious exchange would 
heaven be for these ! To fly through regions unconfined 
as air, to bask in the sunshine of eternal bliss, to carol 
over endless hymns of praise, to have no master to threaten 
or insult us, but the form of Goodness himself for ever in 
our eyes ; when I think of these things, death becomes the^ 
messenger of very glad tidings; when I think of these* 
things, his sharpest arrow becomes the staff of my support; 
when I think of these things, what is there in life worth 
having ? when I think of these things, what is’ there that 
should not be spumed away? Kings in their palaces 
should groan for such advantages ; but we, humbled as we 
are, should yearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours? Ours they will cer- 
tainly be, if we but try for them ; and, what is a comfort, 
we are shut out from many temptatioffs that would retard 
our pursuit. Only let us try for them, and they will cer- 
tainly be ours, and, what is still a comfort, shortly too ; 
for if *we look back’On past life, it appears but a very short 
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Span, and whatever we may think of the rest of life, it will 
yet be found of less duration ; as we grow older^ the days 
seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with time ever 
lessens the perception of his stay. Then let us take com- 
fort now, for we shall soon be at our journey's end ; we 
shall soon lay down the heavy burthen laid by heaven 
upon us ; and though death, the only friend of the wretched, 
for a little while mocks the weary traveller with the view, 
and like his horizon, still flies before him, yet the time will 
certainly and shortly come, when we shall cease from our 
toil ; when the luxurious great ones of the world shall no 
more tread us to the earth ; when we shall think with 
pleasure on our sufferings below ; when we shall be sur- 
rounded with all our friends, or such as deserved our 
friendship ; when dur bliss shall be unutterable, and still, 
to crown all, unending." 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

HAPPIER PROSPECTS BEGIN TO APPEAR. LET US BE IN- 
FLEXIBLE, AND FORTUNE WILL AT LAST CHANGE IN 
OUB FAVOUR. 

W HEN I had thus finished, and my audience was re 
tired, the gaoler, who was one of the most humane 
of his profession, hoped I would not be displeased, as what 
he did was but his duty, observing that he must be obliged 
to remove my son into a stronger cell, but that he should 
be permitted to revisit me every morning. I thanked him 
for his clemency ; and, grasping my boy's hand, bade him 
farewell, and be mindful of the great duty that was before 
him. 

I again, therefore, laid me down, and one of my little 
ones sate by my bed-side reading, when Mr. Jenkinson 
entering, informed me that there was news of my daughter ; 
for that she was seen by a person, about two hours before. 
In a strange gentleman’s company, and that they had stopt 
at a neighbouring village for refreshment, and seemed as 
if returning to town. He had scarce delivered this news. 
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when the gaoler came, with looks of haste and pleasure, to 
inform me that my daughter was found. Moses came 
running in, a moment after, crying out that his sister 
Sophy was below, and coming up with our old friend Mr. 
Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest girl entered, 
and, with looks almost wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me, 
in a transport of affection. Her mother’s tears and silence 
also showed her pleasure. — “ Hero, Papa,” cried the charm- 
ing girl, “ here is the brave man to whom I owe my de- 
livery : to this gentleman’s intrepidity I am indebted for 
my happiness and safety — .” A kiss from Mr. Burchell, 
wliose pleasure seemed even greater than hers, interrupted 
what she was going to add. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Burchell,” cried I, ** this is but a wretchea 
habitation you now find us in ; and wo arc now very 
different from what you last saw us. You were over our 
friend ; we have long discovered our errors with regard to 
you, and repented of our ingratitude. After the vile usage 
you then received at my hands, I am almost ashamed to 
behold your face ; yet I hope you’ll forgive me, as I was 
deceived by a base ungenerous wretch, who, under the 
mask of friendship, has undone me.” 

It is imjiossiblc,” replied Mr. Burchell, “ that I should 
forgive you, as you never deserved my resentment. I 
partly saw your delusion then, and as it was out of my 
.power to restrain, I could only pity it ! ” 

“ It was ever my conjecture,” cried I, “ that your mind 
was noble ; but now I find it so. But tell me, my dear 
child, how hast thou been relieved, or who the ruflians 
were who carried thee away ? ” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” replied she, “ as to the villain who carried 
me off, I am yet ignorant. For as my mamma and I were 
walking out, he came behind us, and almost before I could 
call for help, forced me into the post-chaise, and in an 
instant the horses drove away. I met several on the road, 
to whom I cried out for assistance ; but they disregarded 
my entreaties. In the mean time, the* ruffian himself used 
every art to hinder me from crying out ; he flattered and 
threatened by turns, and swore, that, if I continued but 
iilent; he intended no harm. In the mean time, I had 
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broken the canvas that he had drawn up, and whom should 
I perceive at some distance, but your old friend Mr. Bur- 
chell, walking along with his usual swiftness, with the 
great stick for which we used so much to ridicule him. As 
soon as he came within heai*ing, I called out to him by 
name, and entreated his help. I repeated my exclamations 
several times ; upon which, with a very loud voice, he bade 
the postilion stop ; but the boy took no notice, but drove 
on with still greater speed. I now thought he could never 
overtake us ; when, in less than a minute, I saw Mr. Bur- 
chell come running up by the side of the liorses, and with 
one blow knock the postilion to the ground. The horses, 
when he was fallen, soon stopt of themselves; and the 
ruffian stepping out, with oaths and menaces, drew his 
sword, and ordered ' him at his peril to retire ; but Mr. 
Burchell running up shivered his sword to pieces, and then 
pursued him for near a quarter of a mile; but he made his 
escape. I was at this time come out myself, willing to 
assist my deliverer; but he soon returned to me in 
triumph. The postilion, who ivas I’ccovered, was going to 
make his escape too ; but Mr. Burchell ordered him at his 
peril to mount again, and drive back to town. Finding it 
impossible to resist, he reluctantly complied, though the 
wound he had received seemed, to me at least, to be dan- 
gerous. Ho continued to complain of the pain as we drove 
along, so that he at last excited Mr. Burcheirs compassion, 
who, at my request, exchanged him for another at an inn. 
where we called on our return.” 

“ Welcome, then,” cried I, “ my child, and thou her 
gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes. Though our cheer 
is but wretched, yet our hearts are ready to receive you. 
And now, Mr. Burchell, as you have delivered iny girl, if 
you think her a recompence, she is yours ; if you can stoop 
to an alliance with a family so poor as mine, take her, ob- 
tain her consent, as I know you have her heart, and you 
have mine. And let me tell you. Sir, that I give you no 
small treasure ; she has been celebrated for beauty, it is 
truCj but that is not my meaning, I give you up a treasure 
in her mind.” 

‘‘ But I suppose. Sir,” cried Mr. Burchell, “ that you are 
apprized of my circumstances, and my incapacity to sup- 
port her as she deserves P ” 
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“ If jour present objection/* replied I, “ be meant as an 
tcvasion of my offer, I desist : but I know no man so worthy 
to deserve her as you ; and if I could give her thousands, 
and thousands sought her from me, yet my honest, brave 
Burcliell should be my dearest choice.** 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying 
refusal, and, without the least reply to my offer, he de- 
manded if we could not be fumished with refreshments 
from the next inn? To which, being answered in the 
affirmative, lie ordered them to send in the best dinner 
that could be ju'ovided upon such short notice. He be- 
spoke also a dozen of their best wine, and some cordials 
for me; adding, with a smile, that lie would stretch a litilo 
for once, and, though in a prison, asserted, he was never 
better disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made his ap- 
pearance, with preparations for dinner. A table was lent us 
l)y the gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous ; tlio wine 
was disposed in order, and two very well dressed dishes 
were brought in. 

My daughter liad not yet heard of ht?r poor brother’s 
melancholy situation, and we all seemed unwilling to damp 
her cheerfulness by the relation. But k was in vain that 
I attempted to appear cheerful ; the circumstances of my 
unfortunate son broke through all efforts to dissemble ; so 
that I was at last obliged to damp our mirth by relating 
his misfortunes, And wishing that he might be permitted 
to share with us in this little interval of satisfaction. 
After my guests were recovered from the consternation my 
account had produced, I requested also that Mr. Jenkin- 
son, a fellow- prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler 
granted my request with an air of unusual submission. 
The clanking of my son’s irons was no sooner heard along 
the passage, than bis sister ran impatiently to meet him ; 
while Mr. Burchell, in the mean time, asked me if my son’s 
name were George ; to which I replying in the affirmative, 
he still continued silent. As soon as my boy entered the 
]room, I could perceive he regarded Mr. Burchell with a 
look of astonishment and reverence. ’ “ Come on,” cried 
I, “ my son, though we are fallen very low, yet Provb 
dence has been pleased' to grant us some snudl relaxa- 
tion ftom pain. Thy sister is restored to us, and there 
is her deliverer : to that brave man it is that I am in- 
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debted for yet having a daughter ; give him, iiiy boy, 
the hand of friendship ; he deserves our warmest grati-* 
tude.*’ 

My son seemed all this while regardless of what 1 
said, and still continued fixed at a respectful distance. — 
‘‘ My dear brother,” cried his sister, “ why don’t you 
thank my good deliverer? the brave should ever love 
each other.” 

He still continued his silence and astonishment, till 
our guest at last perceived himself to be known, and, 
assuming all his native dignity, desired my son to come 
forward. Never before had I seen any thing so truly 
majestic as the air he assumed upon this occasion. The 
greatest object in the universe, says a certain philoso- 
pher, is a good man struggling with adversity ; yet there is 
still a greater, which is the good man that comes to relievo 
it. After he had regarded my son for some time with a 
superior air, ‘‘I again find,” said he,“ unthinking boy, that 
the same crime ” — But here he was interrupted by one of 
the gaoler’s servants, who came to inform us, that a person 
of distinction, who had driven into town with a chariot and 
several attendants, sent his respects to the gentleman that 
was with us, and begged to know when he • should think 
proper to be waited upon. “ Bid the fellow wait,” cried 
our guest, “ till I shall have leisure to receive him ; ” and 
then, turning to my son, “ I again find. Sir,” proceeded 
he, that you are guilty of the same offence for which you 
pnce had my reproof, and for which the law is now pre- 
paring its justest punishments. You imagine, perhaps, 
that a contempt for your own life gives you a right to take 
that of another ; but where. Sir, is the difl'erence between 
a duellist, who hazards a life of no value, and the mur- 
derer, who acts with greater security ? • Is it any diminu- 
tion of the gamester’s fraud, when he alleges that he has 
staked a counter ? ” 

“ Alas, Sir,” cried I, “ whoever you are, pity the poor 
misguided creaturej for what he has done was in obedience 
to a deluded mother, who, in the bitterness of her resent- 
ment required him, upon her blessing, to avenge her 
quarrel ! Here, Sir, is the letter, which will serve to con- 
vince you of her imprudence, and diminish his. guilt.” 
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He took the letter and hastily read it over. “ This/*, 
says he, " though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation 
of his fault as induces me to forgive him. And now, Sir,** 
continued he, kindly taking my son by the hand, ** I see 
you ore surprised at finding me here ; but I have often 
visited prisons upon occasions less interesting. I am now 
come to see justice done a worthy man, for whom I have 
the most sincere esteem, I have long been a disguised 
spectator of thy father’s benevolence. I have at his little 
dwelling enjoyed respect uncontaminated by tlattory, and 
have received that happiness that courts could not give, 
from the amusing simplicity round his fire-side. My 
nephew has been apprized of my intentions of coming 
here, and I find is arrived; it would bo wronging him and 
you to condemn him without examination : if there bo in- 
jury^ tliorc shall bo redress ;* and this I may say, without 
boaigting, that none have ever caxed the justice of Sir Wil- 
liam Thornhill.” 

We now found the personage whom we had so long 
entertained as a harmless amusing companion, was no 
other than the cel(d>rated Sir William Thornhill, to whoso 
virtues and singularities scarce any wefc strangers. The 
poor Mr. Burcholl was in reality a man of large fortune 
and great interest, to whom senates listened with applause, 
and whom party l^eard with conviction; who was the friend 
of his country, but loyal to his king. My poor wife, recol- 
lecting her foriiKT familiarity, seemed to shrink with ap- 
prehension ; but 8ophia, who a few moments before thought 
him lier own, now ])erceiving the immense distance to which 
ho was removed by fortune, was unable to conceal her 
tears. 

“ Ah ! Sir,” cried my wife, with a piteous aspect, “ how 
is it i)ossible that I can ever have your forgiveness ? 
the slights you received from mo the last time I had 
the honour of seeing you at our house, and the jokes 
which I audaciously threw out, these jokes. Sir, I fear 
can never be forgiven.” 

‘‘ My dear go^ lady,” returned he, with a smile, “ if 
you had your joke, I had my answer ; I’ll leave it to 
all the company if mine were not as good as yours. To 
say the truth, 1 know nobody whom 1 am disposed to 
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be angry with at present, but the fellow who so frightened 
my little girl here. I had not even time to examine the 
rascal’s person, so as to describe him in an advertisement 
Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether you should 
know him again ? ” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” replied she, “ I can’t be positive ; yet, 
now I recollect, he had a large mark over one of his eye- 
brows.” “ I ask pardon. Madam,” interrupted Jenkinson, 
who was by, “ but be so good as to inform me if the fellow 
wore his own red hair.” “ Yes, I think so,” cried Sophia. 
“ And did your honour,” continued he, turning to Sir 
William, “ observe the length of his legs ? ” ‘‘I can’t be 

sure of their length,” cried the baronet, “ but I am con- 
vinced of their swiftness ; for he outran me, which is what 
I thought few men in the kingdom could have done.” 
‘‘ Please your honour,” cried Jenkinson, “I know the man; 
it is certainly the same ; the best runner in England ; he 
has beaten Pinwire, of Newcastle ; Timothy Baxter is his 
name ; I know him perfectly, and the very place of his re- 
treat this moment. If your honour will bid Mr. Gaoler let 
two of his men go with me. I’ll engage to produce him to 
you in an hour at farthest.” Upon this the gaoler was 
called, who instantly appearing. Sir William demanded if 
he knew him. **Tes, please your honour,” replied the 
gaoler, “ I know Sir William ThornhiH well ; and every 
body that knows any thing of him, will desire to know 
more of him.” — “ Well, then,” said the baronet, “ my re- 
•qiiest is, that you will permit this man and two of your 
servants to go upon a message, by my authority ; and, as 
I am in the Commission of the Peace, I undertake to 
secure you.” ‘‘Tour promise is sufficient,” replied the 
other, “ and you may, at a minute’s warning, send them 
over England, whenever your honour thinks fit.” 

In pursuance of the gaoler’s compliance, Jenkinson was 
despatched in search of Timothy Baxter, while we were 
amused with the assiduity of our youngest boy. Bill, who 
had just come in and climbed up to Sir William’s neck, in 
order to kiss him. His mother was immediately going to 
chastise his familiarity; but the worthy man prevented 
her; and taking the child, all ragged as he was, uppn his 
knee, “ What Bill, you chubby rogue,” cried he, “ do you 
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remember your old friend Burchell ? and Dick too, my 
honest veteran, are you here? you shall find I have not 
forgot you.” So saying, he gave each a large piece of 
gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate very heartily, 
as they had got that morning but a very scanty bi'eak- 
fast. 

We now sate down to dinner, which was almost cold ; 
but previously, my arm still continuing painful. Sir Wil- 
liam wi’ote a prescription, for he had made the study of 
physic his amusement, and was more than moderately 
skilled in the profession : this being sent to an apothecary 
who lived in the place, my arm was dressed, and I found 
almost instantaneous relief. We were waited upon at 
dinner by the gaoler himself, who was willing to do our 
guest all the honour in his power. But before we had 
well dined, anotlier message was brought from his nephew, 
desiring permission to appear, in order to vindicate his 
innocence and honour; with which request the baronet 
complied, and desired Mr. Thornhill to be introduced. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

FORMER BENEVOLENCE NOW BEFAID WITH UNEXPECTED 
INTEREST. 

M r. THORNHILL made his entrance with a smile, 
which he seldom wanted, and was going to embrace 
his uncle, which the other repulsed with an air of disdain. 
“ No fawning, Sir, at present,*' cried the baronet, with a 
look of severity ; “ the only way to my heart is by the road 
of honour ; but here I only see complicated instances of 
falsehood, cowardice, and oppression. How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man, for whom I know you professed a friend- 
ship, is used thus hardly ? His daughter vilely seduced, 
as a recompence for his hospitality, and he himself thrown 
into a prison, perhaps but for resenting the insult ! His 
son, too, whom you feared to face as a man " — 

“ Is it possible. Sir," interrupted his nephew, “ that my 
uncle could object that as a crime, which his repeated in- 
structions alone have persuaded me to avoid ? " 
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“ Your rebuke,” cried Sir William, “ is just ; jou have 
acted in this instance prudently and well, though not quite 
as your father would have done : my brother indeed was 
the soul of honour; but thou — ^yes, you have acted in this 
instance perfectly right, and it has my warmest approba- 
tion.” 

And I hope,” said his nephew, “ that the rest of my 
conduct will not be found to deserve censure. 1 appeared. 
Sir, with this gentleman’s daughter at some places of 
public amusement ; thus, what was levity, scandal called 
by a harsher name, arfd it was reported that I had de- 
bauched her. I waited on her father in person, willing to 
clear the thing to his satisfaction, and he received me only 
with insult and abuse. As for the rest, with regard to his 
being here, my attofney and steward can best inform you, 
as I commit the management of business entirely to them. 
If he has contracted debts, and is unwilling or even unable 
to pay them, it is their business to proceed in this manner, 
and I see no hardship or injustice of pursuing the most 
legal means of redress.” 

“ If this,” cried Sir William, ‘‘ be as you have stated it, 
there is nothing unpardonable in your offence ; and though 
your conduct might have been more generous in not suffer- 
ing this gentleman to be oppressed by subordinate tyranny, 
yet it has been at least equitable.” 

He cannot contradict a single particular,” replied the 
Squire ; “ I defy him to do so ; and several of my servants are 
yeady to attest what I say. Thus, Sir,” continued he, find- 
ing that I was silent, for in fact I could not contradict him, 
“ thus, Sir, my own innocence is vindicated: but though, at 
your intreaty, I am ready to forgive this gentleman every 
other offence, yet his attempts to lessen me in your esteem, 
excite a resentment that I cannot govern ; and this, too, at 
a time when his son was actually preparing to take away my 
life ; this, I say, was such guilt that I am determined to 
let the law take its course. I have here the challenge that 
was sent me, and two witnesses to prove it ; one of my 
servants has been wounded dangerously ; and even though 
my uncle himself should dissuade me, which I know he will 
not, yet I will see public justice done, and he shall suffer 
for it.” 
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“ Thou monster,” cried my wife, “ hast thou not had 
Tengeance enough already, but must my poor boy feel thy 
cruelty ? I hope that good Sir William will protect us, 
for my son is as innocent as a child ; I am sure he is, and 
never did harm to man.” 

“ Madam,” replied the good man, “ your wishes for his 
safety are not greater than mine ; but I am sorry to find 
his guilt too plain ; and if my nephew persists ” — But the 
appearance of Jenkinson and the gaoler’s two servants now 
called off our attention, who entered, hauling in a tall man 
very genteelly dressed, and answering the description al- 
ready given of the ruffian who had carried off my daughter. 

“ Here,” cried Jenkinson, pulling him in, “ here wo 

have him ; and if ever there was a candidate for Tyburn, 
this is one.” 

The moment Mr. Thornhill perceived tlie prisoner, and 
Jenkinson who had him in custody, he seemed to shrink 
back with terror. His face became pale with conscious 
guilt, and he would have withdrawn ; but Jenkinson, who 
perceived his design, stopt him. “ What, Squire,” cried 
he, “ are you ashamed of your two old acquaintances, Jen- 
kinson and Baxter? but this is the way Hiat all great men 
forget their friends, though I am resolved we will not for- 
get you. Our prisoner, please your honour,” conlinued he, 
turning to Sir William, “ has already confessed all. This 
is the gentleman reported to be so dangerously wounded : 
he declares, that it was Mr. Thornhill who first put him 
upon this affair ; that he gave him the clothes he now. 
wears, to appear like a gentleman, and furnished him with 
the post-chaise. The plan was laid between them, that he 
should carry off the young lady to a place of safety, and 
that there he should threaten and terrify her ; but Mr. 
Thornhill was to come in, in the mean time, as if by acci- 
dent, to her rescue, and that they should fight a while, and 
then he was to run off, by which Mr. Thornhill would have 
the better opportunity of gaining her affections himself, 
under the character of her defender.” ^ 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been fre- 
quently, worn by his nephew ; and all the rest the prisoner 
himself confirmed by a more circumstantial account ; con- 
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eluding, that Mr. Thornhill had often declared to him 
that he was in love with both sisters at the same time. 

Heavens I cried Sir William, “ what a viper have I 
];een fostering in my bosom ! And so fond of public jus- 
tice, too, as he seemed to be. But he shall have it ; secure 
him, Mr. Gaoler — yet, hold, I fear there is not legal 
evidence to detain him.” 

Upon this, Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost humility, en- 
treated that two such abandoned wretches might not be 
admitted as evidences against him, but that his servants 
should be examined. — ‘‘ Your servants I ” replied Sir Wil- 
liam ; wretch, call them yours no longer : but come, let 
us hear what those fellows have to say; let his butler be 
called.” 

When the butler Vas introduced, he soon perceived by 
liis former master’s looks, that all his power was now over. 
‘‘ Tell me,” cried Sir William, sternly, have you ever seen 
your master and that fellow dressed up in his clothes, in 
company together?” “Yes, please your honour,” cried 
the butler, “ a thousand times : he was the man that al- 
ways brought him his ladies.” “How,” interrupted 

young Mr. Thorrfhill, “ this to my face I ” — “ Yes,” replied 
the butler, “ or to any man’s face. To tell you a truth. 
Master Thornhill, I never either loved or liked you, and I 
don’t care if I tell you now a piece of m^ mind.” — “ Now, 
then,” cried Jenkinson, “tell his honour whether you know 
anything of me.” — “ I can’t say,” replied the butler, “that 
• I know much good of you. The night that gentleman’s 
daughter was deluded to our house, you were one of them.” 
“ So, then,” cried Sir William, “I find you have brought 
a very fine witness to prove your innocence : thou stain to 
humanity ! to associate with such wretches 1 ” But, con- 
tinuing his examination, “ You tell me, Mr. Butler, that 
this was the person who brought him this old gentleman’s 
daughter.” “ No, please your honour,” replied the butler, 
“ he did not bring her, for the Squire himself undertook 
that business ; buti he brought the priest that pretended 
to marry them.” “ It is but too true,” cried Jenkinson, 
1 cannot deny it, that was the employment assigned me, 
and I confess it to my confusion.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed the baronet, “ how every 
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new discovery of his villainy alarms me ! All his guilt is 
now too plain ; and I find his present prosecution was dic- 
tated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge. At my request, 
Mr. Gaoler, set this young officer, now your prisoner, free, 
and trust to mo for the consequences. I'll make it my 
business to set the affair in a proper light to my friend, 
the magistrate, who has committed him. But where is the 
unfortunate young lady herself? let her appear to con- 
front this wretch ; I long to know by what arts he has 
seduced her. Entreat her to come in. Where is she ? *’ 

“ Ah ! Sir,** said I, “ that question stings mo to the 
heart : I was once indeed happy in a daughter, but her 
miseries *’ — Another interruption here prevented me ; for 
who should make her appearance but Miss Arabella Wil- 
mot, who was next day to have been married to Mr. Thorn- 
hill. Nothing could equal her surprise at seeing Sir 
William and his nephew here before her; for her arrival 
was quite accidental. It hai)pened that she and the old 
gentleman her father were passing through the town, on 
their way to her aunt’s, who had insisted that her nuptials 
with Mr. Thornhill should be consummated at her house ; 
but stopping for refreshment, they put ifp at an inn at the 
other end of the town. It was there, from the window, 
that the young lady happened to observe one of my little 
boys playing in the street, and instantly sending a foot- 
man to bring the* child to her, she learnt from him some 
account of our misfortunes ; but was still kept ignorant of 
young Mr. Thornhill* s being the cause. Though her father 
made several remonstrances on the impropriety of going 
to a prison to visit us, yet they were ine'ffectual ; she 
desired the child to conduct her, which he did and it was 
thus she surprised us at a juncture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those accidental 
meetings, which, though they happen every day, seldom 
excite our surprise, but upon some extraordinary occasion. 
To what a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every 
pleasure and convenience of our live^. How many seem- 
ing accidents must unite before we can be clothed or fed. 
The peasant must be disposed to labour, the shower must 
fall, the wind fill the merchant’s sail, or numbers must 
want the usual supply. 
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We all continued silent for some moments, while my 
charming pupil, which was the name I generally gave this 
young lady, united in her looks compassion and astonish- 
ment, which gave new finishings to her beauty. “ Indeed, 
my dear Mr. Thornhill,” cried she to the Squire, who she 
supposed was come here to succour, and not to oppress us, 
“ I take it a little unkindly that you should come here 
without me, or never inform me of the situation of a family 
so dear to us both : you know I should take as much plea- 
sure in contributing to the relief of my reverend old master 
here, whom I shall ever esteem, as you can. But I find' 
that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing good in 
secret.” 

“ He finds pleasure in doing good ! ” cried Sir William, 
interrupting her. “tN'o, my dear, his pleasures are as base 
as he is. You see in him, Madam, as complete a villain as 
over disgraced humanity, — a wretch, who, after having de- 
luded this poor man’s daughter, after plotting against the 
innocence of her sister, has thrown the father into prison, 
and the eldest son into fetters, because he had courage to 
face his betrayer. And give me leave, Madam, now to con- 
gratulate you upon an escape from the embraces of such a 
monster.” 

“ O goodness ! ” cried the lovely girl, “ how have I been 
deceived ! Mr. Thornhill informed me for certain, that this 
gentleman’s eldest son, Captain Primrose, was gone off to 
America with his new married lady.” 

. “ My sweetest miss,” cried my wife, “ ho has told you 
nothing but falsehoods. My son George never left the 
kingdom, nor never was married. Thougli you have for- 
saken him^ he has always loved you too well to think of 
any body else ; and I have heard him say he would die a 
bachelor for your sake.” She then proceeded to expatiate 
upon the sincerity of her son’s passion ; she set his duel 
with Mr. Thornhill in a proper light; from thence she 
made a ra])id digression to the Squire’s debaucheries, his 
pretended marriages, and ended with a most insulting pic- 
ture of his cowardice. 

* “ Good heavens ! ” cried Miss Wilmot, “ how very near 
have I been to the brink of ruin ! but how great is mj 
pleasure to have escaped it! — Ten thousand falsehoods has 
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this geutlemtin told me. He had at last art enough to 
persuade me, that my promise to the only man I esteemed 
was no longer binding, since he had been unfaithful. By 
his falsehoods I was taught to detest one equally brave and 
generous ! ” 

But by this time my son was freed fr“m the incum- 
brances of justice, as the person supposed to bo wounded 
was detected to bo an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson also, wlio 
had acted as^his valet-de-chambre, had dressed up liis hair, 
and furnished him with whatever was necessary to make a 
genteel appearance. He now therefore entered, hand- 
somely dressed in his regimentals; tuid, without vanity 
(for I am above it), he appeared as handsome a fellow as 
ever wore a military dress. As he entered, he made Miss 
Wilmot a modest and distant bow, fdr he was not as yet 
acquainted with the change which the eloquence of his 
mother had wrought in his favour. But no decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to 
be forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contributed to dis- 
cover the real sensations of her heart, for having forgotten 
her former promise, and having suffered herself to be de- 
luded by an impostor. My son appeared amazed at her 
condescension, and could scarce believe it real. — “Sure, 
Madam,” cried he, “ this is but delusion ! I can never 
have merited this ! To be blest thus, is to be too happy.” 
“No, Sir,” replied she, “I have been deceived, basely de- 
ceived, else nothing could have ever made me unjust to my 
promise. You know my friendship, you have long known 
it ; but forget what I have done, and, as you once had my 
warmest vows of constancy, you shall now have them re- 
peated ; and be assured, that if your Arabella cannot bo 
yours, she shall never be another's.” — “And no other's you 
shall be,” cried Sir William, “ if I have any influence with 
your father.” 

This hint was sufficient for my son Moses, who imme- 
diately flew to the inn where the old gentleman was, to 
inform him of every circumstance that had happened. 
But, in the mean time, the Squire perceiving that he was 
on every side undone, now, finding that no hopes were left 
from flattery or dissimulation, concluded that his wisest 
way wDuld be to turn and face his pursuers. Thus, laying 
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aside all shame, he appeared the open, hardy villain. “ I 
find, then,** cried he, “ that I am to expect no justice here; 
but 1 am resolved it shall be done me. You shall know, 
Sir,*' turning to Sir William, “I am no longer a poor 
dependant upon your favours; I scorn them. Nothing 
can keep Miss Wilmot's fortune from me, which, I thank 
her father’s assiduity, is pretty large. The articles, and a 
bond for her fortune, are signed and safe in my j^ossession. 
It was her fortune, not her person, that induced me to 
wish for this match ; and possessed of the one, let who will 
take the other.” 

This was an alarming blow: Sir William was sensible 
of the justness of his claims, for he had been instrumental 
in drawing up the marriage articles himself. Miss Wil- 
mot, therefore, perc(fiving that her fortune was irretrievably 
lost, turning to my son, she asked if the loss of fortune 
could lessen her value to him. ‘‘ Though fortune,” said 
she, is out of my power, at least I have my hand to give.” 

“ And that, Madam,” cried her real lover, was indeed 
all that you over had to give, at least all that I ever 
thought worth the acceptance. And I now protest, my 
Arabella, by all that’s happy, your want of fortune this 
moment increases my pleasure, as it serves to convince my 
sweet girl of my sincerity.” 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little pleased 
at the danger his daughter had just escaped, and readily 
consented to a dissolution of the match. But finding that 
her fortune, which was secured to Mr. Thornhill by bond, 
would not be given up, nothing could exceed his dis- 
appointment. He now saw that his money must all go to 
enrich one who had no fortune of his own. He could bear 
his being a rascal; but to want an equivalent to his 
daughter’s fortune was wormwood. He sat, therefore, for 
some minutes employed in^the most mortifying specula- 
tions, till ‘Sir William attempted to lessen his anxiety. “I 
must confess, Sir,” cried he, “that your j)resent disappoint- 
ment does not entirely displease me. Your immoderate 
passion for wealth ‘is now justly punished. But, though 
the young lady cannot be rich, she has still a competence 
sufficient to give content. Here you see an honest young 
soldier, who is willing to take her without fortune*; they 
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have long loved each other ; and for the friendship I bear 
his father, my interest shall not be wanting in his promo- 
tion. Leave, then, that ambition which disappoints you, 
!ind for once admit that hap 2 >iness which courts your 
acceptance.” 

“ Sir William,” replied the old gentleman, “ be assured 
I never yet forced her inclinations, nor will I now. If she 
still continues to love this young gentleman, lot her have 
liim with all my heart. There is still’, thaulc heaven, some 
fortune left, and your promise will make it something 
more. Only let my old friend here ” (meaning me) “give 
me a promise of settling six thousand pounds upon my 
girl, if ever he should come to his fortune, and I am 
ready this night to be the first to join them together.” 

As it now remained with me to make tlie young couple 
happy, I readily gave a promise of making the settlement 
he required, which, to one who had such little expectations 
as I, was no great favour. We had now, therefore, the 
satisfaction of seeing them fly into each other’s arms in a 
transport. “After all my misfortunes,” cried my sou 
George, “ to be thus rewarded ! Sure this is more than I 
could ever have presumed to hope for. TJo be possessed of 
all that’s good, and after s.uch an interval of pain ! my 
warmest wishes could never rise so high ! ” — “ Yes, my 
George,” returned his lovely bride, “ now let the wretch 
take my fortune ; •since you are happy without it, so am I. 
0 what an exchange have I made, from the basest of men 
to the dearest, best I Let him enjoy our fortune, I now 
can be happy even in indigence.” “ And I promise you,” 
cried the Squire, with a malicious grin, “that I shall be 
very happy with what you despise.” — “ Hold, hold. Sir,” 
cried Jenkinson, “ there are two words to that bargain. 
As for that lady’s fortune, Sir, you shall never touch a 
single stiver of it. Pray, your honour,” continued he, to 
Sir William, “ can the Squire have this lady’s fortune if 
he be married to another P ” “ How can you make such a 
simple demand ? ” replied the baronet, “ undoubtedly he 
cannot.” — “I am sorry for that,” cried** Jenkinson, “for as 
this gentleman and I have been old fellow- sporters, I have 
a friendship for him. But I must declare, well as I love 
him, that his contract is not worth a tobacco- stopper, for 
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he is married already.” — “You lie, like a rascal,” returned 
the Squire, who seemed roused by this insult ; “ I never 
was legally married to any woman.” “ Indeed, begging 
your honour’s pardon,” replied the other, “ you were ; and 
I hope you will show a proper return of friendship to your 
own honest Jenkinson, who brings you a wife, and if the 
company restrain their curiosity a few minutes, they shall 
see her.” So saying, he went off with his usual celerity, 
and left us all unable to form any probable conjecture 
as to his design. “Ay, let him go,” cried the Squire, 
“whatever else I may have done, I defy him there. I 
am too old now to be frightened with squibs.” 

“ I am surprised,” said the baronet, “ what the fellow 
can intend by this. Some low piece of humour, I sup- 
pose.” — “ Perhaps, "Sir,” replied I, “he may have a more 
serious meaning. For when we reflect on the various 
schemes this gentleman has laid to seduce innocence, per- 
haps some one more artful than the rest has been found 
able to deceive him. When we consider what numbers he 
has ruined, how many parents now feel with anguish the 
infamy and the contamination which he has brought into 

their families, it would not surprise me if some of tliem 

Amazement! Do I see my lost daughter! Do I hold 
her ! It is, it is my life, my happiness. I tliought thee 
lost, my Olivia, yet still I hold thee-' — and still thou shalt 
live to bless me.” The warmest tianspOrts of the fondest 
lover were not greater than mine, when I saw him intro- 
duce my child, and held my daughter in my arms, whose 
silence only spoke her raptures. “ And art thou returned 
to me, my darling,” cried I, “ to be my comfort in age ? ” 
— “ That she is,” cried Jenkinson, “ and make much of 
her, for she is your own honourable child, and as honest a 
woman as any in the whole room, let the other be who she 
will. ‘And as for you, Squire, as sure as you stand there, 
this young lady is your lawful wedded wife. And, to con- 
vince you that I speak nothing but truth, here is the 
license by which you were married together.” So saying, 
he put the license into the baronet’s hands, who read it, 
find found it perfect in every respect. “ And now, gentle- 
men,” continued he, “ I find you are surprised at all this ; 
but a fpw words will explain the difficulty. That there 
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Squire of renown, for whom I have a great friendship, but 
that’s between ourselves, has often employed me in doing 
odd little things for him. Among the rest, he commis* 
sioned me to procure him a false license and a false priest, 
in order to deceive this young lady. But, as I was very 
much his friend, what did I do, but went and got a true 
license, and a true priest, and married them both as fast 
ajs the cloth could make them. Perhaps you’ll think it was 
generosity that made me do all this. But no. To my 
shame I confess it, my only design was to keep the license, 
and let the Squire know that I could prove it upon him 
whenever I thought proper, and so make him come down 
whenever I wanted money.” A burst of pleasure now 
seemed to fill the whole apartment ; our joy reached even 
to the common room, where the prisoners themselves sym- 
pathized. 

And shook their chains, 

Jn trnnsjiort and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even 
Olivia’s cheek seeme(l flushed with pleasure. To be thus 
restored to reputation, to friends, and fortune at once, was 
a niptnre sufficient to stop the progress f)f decay, and re- 
store former health and vivacity. But, perhaps, among 
all, there was not one who felt sincerer pleasure than I. 
Still holding the dear loved child in my arms, I asked my 
heart if these traifsports were not delusion. “ How could 
you,” cried I, turning to Mr. Jenkinson, “liow could you 
add to ray miseries by the story of her death ? But it 
matters not; my pleasure at finding her again is more 
than a recompense for the pain.” 

‘‘As to your question,” replied Jenkinson, “that is 
easily answered. I thought the only probable means of 
freeing you from prison was by submitting to the Squire, 
and consenting to his maryiage with tlie other -young 
lady. But these you had vowed never to grant while 
your daughter was living ; there was therefore no other 
method to bring things to bear, but by persuading you 
that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife to join in 
the deceit, and we have not had a fit opportunity of un- 
deceiving you till now.” 

In the whole assembly, there now only appeared two 
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faces that did not glow with transport. Mr. Thornhiirs 
assurance had entirely forsaken him: he now saw the gulf 
of infamy and want l^fore him : and trembled to take the 
plunge. He therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, 
and, in a yoice of piercing misery, implored compassion. 
Sir William was going to spurn him away, but, at my fe- . 
quest, he raised him, and, after pausing a few moments, 
“ Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude,*' cried he, ** deserve 
no tenderness, yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken ; a 
bare competence shall be supplied to support the wants of 
life, but not its follies. This young lady, thy wife, shall 
be put in possession of a third part of that fortune which 
once was thine; and from her tenderness alone thou art to 
expect any extraordinary supplies for the future.” He was 
going to express his gratitude for such kindness in a set 
speech ; but the baronet prevented him, by bidding him 
not aggravate his meanness, which was already but too 
apparent. He ordered him at the same time to be gone, and 
from all his former domestics to choose one such as he 
should think proper, which was all that should be granted 
to attend him. 

As soon as he Jeft us. Sir William very politely stepped 
up to his new niece with a smile, and wished her joy. His 
example was followed by Miss Wilmot and her father; my 
wife, too, kissed her daughter with much affection, as, to 
use her own expression, she was now made an honest 
woman of. Sophia and Moses followed in turn ; and even 
our benefactor, Jenkinson, desired to be admitted to that 
honour. Our satisfaction seemed scarce capable of in- 
crease. Sir William, whose greatest pleasure was in doing 
good, now looked round with a countenance open as the 
sun, and 4aw nothing but joy in the looks of all, except 
that of my daughter Sophia, who, for some reasons we 
could not comprehend, did not seem perfectly satisfied. ^^1 
think now,” cried he, with a smile, “ that all the company, 
except one or two, seem perfectly happy. There only re- 
mains an act of justice for me to do. You are sensible. 
Sir,” continued he, "turning to me, “ of the obligations we 
both owe Mr; Jenkinson, And it is but just we should 
both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, I am sure, 
make him very happy ; and he shall have from me five 
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hundred pounds as her fortune, and upon this I am sure 
they can live very comfortably together. Come, Miss 
Sophia, what say you to this match of my making P Will 
you have him ? ** — My poor girl seemed almost sinking 
into her mother’s arms at the hideous proposal. “ Have 
' him, Sir!” cried she, faintly, “No, Sir, never!” — ^“What,” 
cried he again, “ not have Mr. Jonkinson, your benefactor, 
a handsome young fellow, with five hundred pounds, and 
good expectations ! ” — “ I beg. Sir,” returned she, scarce 
able to speak, “ that you’ll desist, and not make me so 
very wretched.” — “Was ever such obstinacy known,” cried 
he again, “ to refuse a man whom the family has such 
infinite obligations to, who has preserved your sister, and 
who has five hundred pounds ! What! not have him?” — 
“ No Sir, never ! ” replied she, angrily, “ I’d sooner die 
first.” “ If that be the case then,” cried he, “ if you will 
not have him — I think I must have you myself.” And so 
saying, he caught her to his breast with ardour. “ My 
loveliest, my most sensible of girls,” cried he, “ how could 
you ever think your own Burchell could deceive you, or that 
Sir William Thornhill could ever cease to admire a mis- 
tress that loved him for himself alone?* I have for some 
years sought for a woman, who, a stranger to my fortune, 
could think that I had merit as a man. After Ijaving 
tried in vain, even among the pert and the ugly, how great 
at last must be my rapture to have made a conquest over 
such sense and such heavenly beauty ! ” Then, turning to 
Jenkinson, “ As I cannot, Sir, part with this young lady 
myself, for she has taken a fancy to the cut of my face, all 
the recompense I can make is to give you her fortune, and 
you may call upon my steward to-morrow for five hundred 
pounds.” Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, and 
Lady Thornhill underwent the same round of ceremony 
that her sister had done before. In the mean time, Sir 
William’s gentleman appeared to tell us that the equipages 
were ready to carry us to the inn, where every thing was 
prepared for our reception. My wife i^id I led the van, and 
left those gloomy mansions of sorrow. The generous baro- 
net ordered forty pounds to be distributed among thb 
prisoners; and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave 
half that sum. We were received below by the fhouts of 
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the villagers, and I saw and shook bj the hand two or three 
of my honest parishioners, who were among the number. 
They attended us to our inn, where a sumptuous enter- 
tainment was provided, and coarser provision distributed 
in great quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alter- 
nation of pleasure and pain which fliey had sustained 
during the day, I asked permission to withdraw: and, 
leaving the company in the midst of their mirth, as soon 
as I found myself alone, I poured out my heart in gratitude 
to the Giver of joy as well as sorrow, and then slept un- 
disturbed till morning. 


CkAPTEE XXXII. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

T he next morning, as soon as I awaked, I found my 
eldest son sitting by my bed-side, who came to in- 
crease my joy with another turn of fortune in my favour. 
First, having released me from the settlement that I had 
made the day before in his favour, he let me know that my 
merchant, who had failed in town, was arrested at Antwerp, 
and there had given up effects to a much greater amount 
than what was due to his creditors. M.f boy’s generosity 
pleased me almost as much as this unlooked for good for- 
tune. But I had some doubts whether I ought in justice 
to accept his offer. While I was pondering upon this. Sir 
William entered the room, to whom I communicated my 
doubts. His opinion was, that, as my son was already 
possessed of a very affluent fortune by his marriage, I 
might accept his offer without any hesitation. His busi- 
ness, however, was to inform me, that as he had the night 
before sent for the licenses, and expected them every hour, 
he hoped that I would not refuse my assistance in making 
all the company happy that morning. A footman entered 
while we were speaking, to tell us that the messenger was 
retunied ; and as I was by this time ready, I went down, 
where I found the whole company as merry as affluence and 
innocence could make them. However, as they were now 
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preparing for a very solemn ceremony, their laughter en- 
tirely displeased me. I told them of the grave, becoming, 
and sublime deportment they should assume upon this 
mystical occasion, and read them two homilies and a thesis 
of my own composing, in order to prepare them. Yet they 
still seemed pe^ectly refractory and ungovernable. Even 
as we were going along to church, to which I led the way, 
all gravity had quite forsaken them, and 1 was often 
tempted to turn back in indignation. In church a new 
dilemma arose, which promised no easy solution. This 
was, which couple should be married first: my sou’s bride 
warmly insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was to be) 
should take the lead ; but this the other refused with equal 
ardour, protesting she would not be guilty of such rude- 
ness for the world. The argument was supported for some 
time between both with equal obstinacy and good breed- 
ing. But as I stood all this time with my book ready, I 
was at last quite tired of the contest ; and, shutting it, 
“ I perceive,” cried I, “ that none of you have a mind to be 
married ; and I think we had as good go back again, for I 
suppose there will be no business done here to-day.” This 
at once reduced them to reason. The baronet and his lady 
were first married, and then my son and his lovely partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders, that a coach 
should be sent foi; my honest neighbour Flamborough and 
his family ; by which means, upon our return to the inn, 
we had the pleasure of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs 
alighted before us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to the 
eldest, and my son Moses led up the other ; (and I have 
since found that he has taken a real liking to the girl, and 
my consent and bounty he shall have, whenever he thinks 
proper to demand them.) We were no sooner returned to 
the inn, but numbers of my parishioners, hearing of my 
success, came to congratulate me; but among the rest 
were those who rose to rescue me ; and whom I formerly 
rebuked with such sharpness. I told the story to Sir 
William, my son-in-law, who went out and reproved them 
with great severity ; but finding them quite disheartened 
by his harsh reproof he gave them half a guinea a piece to 
drink his health, and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel enter- 
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tainment, which was dressed by Mr. Thornhill's cook. And 
it may not be improper to observe, with respect to Mr. 
Thornhill, that he now resides in quality of companion at 
a relation's house, being very well liked, and seldom sitting 
at the side-table, except when there is no room at the other; 
for they make no stranger of him. — His time is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a little melancholy, 
in spirits, and in learning to blow the French horn. My 
eldest daughter, however, still remembers him with regret ; 
and she has even told me, though I make a great secret 
of it, that when he reforms, she may be brought to relent. 

But to return, for I am not apt to digress thus ; when we 
were to sit down to dinner, our ceremonies were going to 
be renewed. The question was, whether my eldest daugh- 
ter, as being a matron, should not sit above the two young 
brides ? But the debate was cut short by my son George, 
who proposed that the company should sit indiscriminately,' 
every gentleman by his lady. This was received with great 
approbation by all, excepting my wife, who, I could per- 
ceive, was not perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have 
had the pleasure of sitting at the head of the table, and 
carving the meat*for all the company. But, notwithst^d- 
ing this, it is impossible to describe our good humour. I 
can't say whether we had more wit amongst us now than 
usual; but I am certain we had mor^ laughing, which 
answered the end as well. One jest I particularly remem- 
ber. Old Mr. Wilmot, drinking to Moses, whose head was 
turned another way, my son replied, — “ Madam, I thank 
you." Upon which the old gentleman, winking upon the 
rest of the company, observed, that he was thinking of his 
mistress. * At which jest 1 thought the two Miss Flam- 
boroughs would have died with laughing. As soon as 
dinner was over, according to my old custom, I requested 
that the table might be taken away, to have the pleasure 
of seeing all my family assembled once more by a cheerful 
fireside. My two little ones sat upon each knee, the rest 
of the company by«their partners. I had nothing now on 
this side of the grave to wish for ; all my cares were over; 
my pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remained that 
my gratitude in good fortune should exceed my former 
submission in adversity. 
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T hey order, said I, this matter better in France. — 
— ^Tou have been in France ? said my gentleman, 
turning quick upon me, with the most civil triumph in the 
world. — Strange ! quoth I, debating the matter with my- 
self, That one and twenty miles sailing, tor His absolutely 
no further from Dover to Calais, should give a man these 
rights : — ^1*11 look into them : so, giving up the argument, 
— I went straight to my lodgings, put up half a dozen 
shirts and a black pair of silk breeches, — “ the coat I have 
on,” said I, looking at the sleeve, “will do;” — took a 
place in the Dover stage ; and the packet sailing at nine 
the next morning, — by three I had got sat down to 
my dinner upon a fricaseed chicken, so incontestably in 
France, that had I died that night of an indigestion, the 
whole world could not have suspended the effects of the 
droits d'auhai/ne ;^ — my shirts, and black pair of silk 
breeches, — ^portmanteau and all, must have gone to the 
King of France ; — even the little picture which I have so 
long worn, and so often have told thee, Eliza, 1 would 
carry with me into my grave, would have been tom from 

' All the effects of strangers (Swiss and Scotch excepted) dying in 
France, are seised by yirtue of this law, though the hoir be upon the 
spot — the profit of these contingencies being farmed, theix« is no redress. 
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my neck ! — Ungenerous ! to seize upon the wreck of an 
unwary passenger, whom your subjects had beckoned to 
their coast ! — By heaven ! Sire, it is not well done ; and 
much does it grieve me*, *tis the monarch of a people so 
civilized and courteous, and so renowned for sentiment 
and fine feelings, that I have to reason with ! — 

But I have scarce set a foot in your dominions. — 

CALAIS. 

When I had finished my dinner, and drank the King of 
France’s health, to satisfy my 'mind that I bore him no 
spleen, but, on the contrary, high honour for the huifianity 
of his temper, — I rose up an inch taller for the accommo- 
dation, * 

— No — said I — the Bourbon is by no means a cruel race: 
tliey may be misled, like other people; but there is a 
mildness in their blood. As I acknowledged this, I felt a 
suffusion of a finer kind upon my cheek— more warm and 
friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at least of two livres 
a bottle, which was such as I had been drinking) could 
have produced. • 

— Just God! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, 
what is there in this world’s goods which should sharpen 
our spirits, and make so many kind-hearted brethren of us 
fall out so cruelly as we do by the way ? 

When man is at peace with man, how much lighter than 
a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand 1 he pulls 
out his purse, and holding it airily and uncompressed, 
looks round him, as if he sought for an object to share it 
with. — In. doing this, I felt every vessel in my frame dilate, 
— the arteries beat all cheerily together, and every power 
which sustained life, performed it with so little friction, 
that ’twould have confounded the -most pivysical precieuse 
in’ France ; with all her materialism, she could scarce have 
called .me a machine. — 

I’m confident, said I to myself, I should have overset 
her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried nature, at that time, . 
as high as she could go ; — ^I vras at peace with the world 
before, and this finish’d the treaty with myself. — 
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— Now, was I King of France, cried I — what a moment 
for an orphan to have begg’d his father’s portmanteau of 
meJ 


THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

1 HAD scarce uttered the words, when a poor monk of the 
order of St. Francis came into the room to beg something 
for his convent. No man cares to have his virtues the 
sport of contingencies — or one man may be generous, as 
another is puissant ; — sed non quoad hanc — or be it as it 
may, — ^for there is no regular reasoning upon the ebbs and 
flows of our humours ; they may dependupon the same causes, 
for aught I know, which influence the tides themselves : 
’twould oft be no discredit to us, to suppose it was so : 
Tni sure at least for myself, that in many a case I should 
be more highly satisfied, to have it said by the world, “ I 
had had an aflair with the moon, in which there was 
neither sin nor shame,” than have it pass altogether as my 
own act and deed, wherein there was so much of both. 

— But, be this as it may, — ^the moment I cast my eyes 
upon him, I was predetermined not to give him a single 
sous ; and, accordingly, I put my purse into my pocket — 
buttoned it up— set myself a little more upon my centre, 
and advanced up gravely to him ; there was something, I 
fear, forbidding in my look : I have his figure this moment 
before my eyes, and think there was that in it which de- 
served better. 

Tlie monk, as I judged by the break in his tonsure, a 
few scattered white hairs upon his temples, being all that 
remained of it, might be about seventy ; — but from his 
eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, which seemed 
anore temper’d by courtesy than years, could be no more 
than sixty Truth might lie between — He was certainly . 
sixty-five; and the general air of l^is countenance, not- 
withstanding something seem’d to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often pain- 
ted, — mild, pale — penetrating, free from all commonplace 
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ideas of fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth ; — it look’d forwards ; but look’d as if it look’d 
at something beyond this world. How one of his order 
came by it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk’s 
shoulders best knows : but it would have suited a Bramin, 
and had I met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had reve- 
renced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design, for 
’twas neither elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so ; it was a thin, spare form, some- 
thing above the common size, if it lost not the distinction 
by a bend forward in the figure, — but it was the attitude 
of Intreaty ; and, as it now stands presented to my imagi- 
nation, it gained mdre than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white staff with which he journey’d being in his right) — ‘ 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself 
with the little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order ; — and did it with so simple a grace, 
— and such an air of deprecation was there in the whole 
cast of his look and figure, — I was bewitch’d not to have 
been struck with it. 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give 
him a single sous. 


THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

— ’Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address ; — ’tis 
very true, — and heaven be their resource who have no 
other but the charity of the world, the stock of which, I 
fear, is no way sufficient for the many great claims which 
are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ he gave a slight 
glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of his 
tunic : — I felt the full force of the appeal — acknowledge 
it, said I : — a coarse habit, and that but onCe in three years 
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with meagre diet, — are no great matters ; and the true 
point of pity is, as they can be earn’d in the world with so 
little industry, that your order should wish to procure 
them by pressing upon a fund which is the property of the 
lame, the blind, the aged and the infirm; — the captiye 
who lies down counting over and over again the days of 
his afflictions, languishes also for his share of it ; and had 
you been of the order of mercy y instead of the order of St. 
Francis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full cheerfully should it have been open’d to 
you, for the ransom of the imfortunate. — The monk made 
me a bow. — ^But of all others, resumed I, the unfortunate 
of our own country, surely, have the first rights ; and I 
have left thousands in distress upon our own shore. — The 
monk gave a cordial wave with his hfead, — as much as to 
say. No doubt there is misery enough in every corner of 
the world, as well as within our convent — But we distin- 
guish, said I, laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, 
in return for his appeal — wo distinguish, my good father ! 
betwixt those who wish only to eat the bread of their own 
labour — and those who eat the bread of other people’s, 
and have no other plan in life, but to ^et through it in 
sloth and ignorance, /or the love of Ood. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply : a hectic of a mo- 
ment pass’d across his cheek, but could not tarry — ^Natiire 
seemed to have done with her resentments in him ; — he 
showed none r—but letting his staff fall within his arms, 
he pressed both liis hands with resignation upon his breast, 
and retired. 


THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the door — Psha ! 
said I, with an air of carelessness, three several’ times — 
but it would not do: every ungracious syllable I had 
utter’d crowded back into my imagination : I reflected, I 
had no right over the poor Franciscan, but to deny him f 
and that the punishment of that was enough to the disap- 
pointed, without the addition of unkind language. — I con- 
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sider’d his gray hairs — his courteous figure seem’d to re- 
enter and gently ask me what injury he had done me? — 
and why I could use him thus? — I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate. — I have behaved very ill, 
said I within myself ; but I have only just set out upon 
my travels ; and shall learn better manners as I get along. 

THE DESOBLIGEANT. 

CALAIS. 

When a man is discontented with himself, it has one ad- 
vantage however, that it puts him into an excellent frame 
of mind for making a bargain. Now there being no travel- 
ling through France and Italy without a chaise, — and 
nature generally prompting us to the thing we are fittest 
for, I walk’d out into the coach-yard to buy or hire some- 
thing of that kind to my purpose: an old desohligeanV 
in the furthest corner of the court, hit my fancy at first 
sight, so I instantly got into it, and finding it in tolerable 
harmony with my feelings, I ordered the waiter to call 
Monsieur DesseinJ the master of the hotel : — but Monsieur 
Dessein being gone to vespers, and not caring to face the 
Franciscan, whom I saw on the opposite side of the court, 
in conference with a lady just arrived at the inn, — I drew 
the tafieta curtain betwixt us, and being determined to 
write my journey, I took out my pen and ink and wrote 
the preface to it in the desoUigeant 

PEEFACE. 

IN THE DESOBLIOEANT. 

It must have been observed by many a peripatetic philo- 
sopher, TJhat nature has set up by her own unquestionable 
authority certain boundaries and fences to circumscribe 
the discontent of man ; she has effected her purpose in 
the quietest and easiest manner by laying him under 
almost insuperable obligations to work out his ease, and to 


* A chaise, so called, in France, from its holding but one person. 
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Bustain his sufferings at home. It is there' only that she 
has provided him with the most suitable objects to par- 
take of his happiness, and bear a part of that burden which 
in all countries and ages has ever been too heavy for one 
pair of shoulders. *Tis true, we are endued with an im- 
perfect power of spreading our happiness sometimes be- * 
yond her limits, but *tis so ordered, that, from the want 
of languages, connections, and dependencies, and from the 
difference in education, customs, and habits, we lie under so 
many impediments m communicating our sensations out of 
our own sphere, as often amount to a total impossibility. 

It will always follow from hence, that the balance of 
sentimental commerce is always against the expatriated 
adventurer : he must buy what he has little occasion for, 
at their own price ; — his conversation ''will seldom be taken 
in exchange for theirs without a large discount, — and this, 
by the by, eternally driving him into the hands of more 
equitable brokers, for such conversation as he can find, it 
requires no great spirit of divination to guess at his party — 
This brings me to my point ; and naturally leads me (if 
the see-saw of this desohligeant will but let me get on) into 
the efficient as well as final causes of tratelling — 

Your idle people that leave their native country, and go 
abroad for some reason or reasons which may be derived 
from one of these general causes ; — 

Infirmity of body, 

Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 

The first two include all those who travel by land or by 
water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or spleen, 
subdivided and combined ad infinitvm. 

The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs ; more especially those travellers who set out upon 
their travels with the benefit of the clergy, either as delin- 
quents travelling under the direction of governors recom- 
mended by the magistrate ; — or young* gentlemen trans- 
ported by the cruelty of parents and guar£ahs, and travel- 
ling under the direction of governors recommended by"* 
Oxford, Aberdeen, and Olasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so small that 
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they would not deserve a distinction, were it not necessary 
in a work of this nature to observe . the greatest precision 
and nicety, to avoid a confusion of character. And these 
men 1 speak of, are such as cross the seas and sojourn in 
a land of strangers, with a view of saving money for various 
reasons and upon various pretences : but as they might 
also save themselves and others a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble by saving their money at home, — and as their 
reasons for travelling are the least complex of any other 
species of emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen 
by the name of 

Simple Travellers. 

Thus the whole circle of travellers may be reduced to 
the following heads * — 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers. 

Then follow : * 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 

The Simple Traveller, 

And last of all (if you please) The Sentimental Traveller 
(meaning thereby myself) who have travell’d, and of which 
I am now sitting down to give an account, — as much out of 
Necessity t and the hesoin de Voyager^ as any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my travels 
and observations will be altogether of a different cast from 
any of my forerunners, that I might have insisted upon a 
whole nitch entirely to myself; — but I should break in 
upon the confines of the Vain Traveller, in wishing to 
draw attention towards me, till I have some better grounds 
for it than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. 

It is sufficient for my reader, if he has been a traveller 
himself, that with study and reflection hereupon he may 
be able to determine his own place and rank in the cata- 
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logue ; — it will be one step towards knowing himself ; as 
it is great odds but he retains some tincture and resem- 
blance, of what he imbibed or carried out, to the present 
hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of Burgundy 
to the Cape of Good Hope (observe he was a Dutch man)‘ 
never dreamt of drinking the same wine at the Cape, that 
the same grape produced upon the French mountains, — 
he was too phlegmatic for that — but undoubtedly he ex- 
pected to drink some sort of vinous liquor ; but whether 
good or bad, or indifferent, — he knew enough of this world to 
know, tliat it did not de2>eiid upon his choice, but that what 
is generally called chance^ was to decide his siurcess : how- 
ever, he hoped for the best ; and in these hopes, by an in- 
temperate confidence in the fortitude of his head, and tin) 
depth of his discretion. Mynheer might possibly overset 
both in his new vineyard ; and by discovering his naked- 
ness, become a laughing stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the Poor Traveller, sailing iind 
posting through the politer kingdoms of the globe, in pur- 
suit of knowledge and imju'oveinents. 

Knowledge and improvements are to b(? got by sailing and 
posting for that purpose ; but whether useful knowledge 
and real improvements is all a lottery ; — and even where 
the adventurer is successful, the acquired stock must be 
-used with caution and sobriety, to turn to any i)rofit : — 
but, as the chances run prodigiously the other way, both 
as to the acquisition and application, I am of opinion. 
That a man would act as wisely, if he could prevail upon 
himself to live contented without foreign knowledge or 
foreign improvements, especially if he lives in a country 
that has no absolute want of either ; — and indeed, much 
grief of heart has it oft and many a time cost me, when I 
have observed how many a foul step the Inquisitive 
TVaveller has measured to see sights and look into dis- 
coveries ; all which, as Sancho Panza said to Don Quixote, 
they might have seen dry-shod at home. It is an age so 
full of light, that there is scarce a country or corner in 
Europe whose beams are not crossed and interchanged 
with others. — Knowledge in most of its branches, 
and in most affairs, is like music in an Italian street, 

u 
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idiereof those may partaJk^ who pay nothing. — ^Bnt there 
is no nation nnder heaven — and God is my record (before 
whose tribunal I must one day come and give an account 
of this work)— that I do not speak it vauntingly, — ^but 
there is no nation under heaven abounding with more va- 
riety of learning,^ — ^where the sciences may be more fitly 
woo'd, or more surely won, than here, — where art is en- 
couraged, and will so soon rise high, — ^where Nature (take 
her altogether) has so little to answer for, — and, to close 
all, where there is more wit and variety of character to 
feed the mind with ; — Where then, my dear countrymen, 
are you going ? — 

We are only looking at this chaise, said they. — ^Tour 
most obedient servant, said I, skipping out of it, and pul- 
ling off my hat. — We were wondering, said one of them, 
who, I found was an Inquisitive Traveller^ — what could 
occasion its motion. — *Twas the agitation, said I, coolly, 
of writing a preface. — I never heard, said the- other, who 
was a Simple Traveller, of a preface wrote in a deaohligeant 
— It would have been better, said I, in a vis-a-vis. 

— As an Evgllshman does not travel to see Englishmen, I 
retired to my room. 


CALAIS. 

I PERCEIVED that something darken’d the passage more 
than myself, as I stepp’d along it to my room; it was 
effectually Mons. Dessein, the master of the Jiotel, who 
had just returned from vespers, and with his hat under 
his arm, was most complaisantly following me, to put me 
in mind of my wants. I had wrote myself pretty well out 
of conceit with the desohligeant, and Mons. Dessein speak- 
ing of it, with a shrug, as if it would no way suit me, it 
immediately struck my fancy that it belong’d to some 
Innocent Traveller, who, on his return home, had left it to 
Mons. Dessein’s honour to make the most of. Four months 
liad elapsed since it had finished its career of Europe in 
bhe corner of Mons^ Dessein’s coach-yard; and having 
sallied out from thence but a vampt-up business at the 
^rst, though it had been twice taken to pieces on Mount 
Sennis, it had not profited much by its adventures, — but 
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hy none so little ns tiie standing so wmj numtlisinipitied 
in the comer of Hons. Dessein*8 coach-yard. Mtt<m in- 
deed WM not to be said for it, — but something might 
and when a few words will rescue misery out of her dis- 
tress, I hate the man who can be a churl of them. 

— Now was I the master of this h6tel, said I, laying the 
point of my fore-liuger on Mons. Dessein’s breast, I would 
inevitably make a point of getting rid of this unfortunate 
dhobligeant; — it stands swinging reproaches at you every 
time you pass by it. 

Mon IHen ! said Mons. Dessein, — I have no interest — 
Except the interest, said I, which men of a certain turn of 
mind take, Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations, — I"m 
persuaded, to a man who feels for others as well as for 
himself, every rainy night, disguise it as you will, must 
cast a damp upon your spirits : — You suffer, Mons. Dessein, 
as much as the machine — 

1 have always observed, when there is as much sour as 
sweet in a compliment, that an Englishman is eternally at 
a loss within himself, whether to take it, or let it alone : a 
Frenchman never is : Mons. Dessein made me a bow. 

G^est bien vrai^ said he. — But in this case I should only 
exchange one disquietude for another, and with loss : 
figure to yourself, my dear Sir, that in giving you a chaise 
which would fall to pieces before you had got half- 
way to Paris, — figfire to yourself how much I should suffer, 
in giving an ill impression of myself to a man of honour, 
and lying at the mercy, as I must do, d*un homme 
d'esprit 

The dose was made up exactly after my own prescrip- 
tion ; sol could not help taking it, — and, returning Mons. 
Dessein his bow, without more casuistry wo walk'd to- 
gether towards his Eemise, to take a view of his magazine 
of chaises. 


IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

It must needs be a hostile kind of a world, when the 
buyer (if it be but of a sorry post-chaise) cannot go forth 
with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
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difference betwixt them, but he instantly falls into the 
same frame of mind, and views his conventionist with the 
same sort of eye, as if he was going along with him to 
Hy de-park corner to fight a duel. For my own part, being 
but a poor swordsman, and no way a match for Mon- 
sieur Dessein, I ielt the rotation of all the movements 
within me, to which the situation is incident ; — I looked 
at Monsieur Dessein through and through — eyed him as 
he walk’d along in profile, — then, en face ; — thought like 
a Jew, — then a Turk, — disliked his wig, — cursed him by 
my gods, — ^wished him at the devil. — 

— And is all this to be lighted up in the heart for a 
beggarly account of three or four louis d’ors, which is the 
most I can be overreached in ? — Base passion ! said I, 
turning myself abcflit, as a man naturally does upon a 
sudden reverse of sentiment, — base, ungentle passion ! 
thy hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against thee. — Heaven forbid ! said she, raising her hand 
up to her forehead, for I had turned full in front upon 
the lady whom I had seen in conference with the monk : 
— she had followed us unperceived. — Heaven forbid, in- 
deed ! said I, offering her my own ; — she had a black pair 
of silk gloves, ojicn only at the thumb and two fore-fingers, 
so accepted it without reserve, — and I led her up to the 
door of the Eemise. 

Monsieur Dessein had diahled the kejr above fifty times 
before ho had found out he had come with a wu-ong one 
in his hand ; we were as impatient as himself to have 
it opened ; and so attentive to the obstacle that I con- 
tinued holding her hand almost without knowing it : so 
that Monsieur Dessein left us together with her hand in 
mine, and with our faces turned towards the door of the 
Eemise, and said he would bo back in five minutes. 

Now a colloquy of five minutes, in such a situation, is 
worth one of as many ages, with your faces turned towards 
the street : in the latter case, ’tis drawn from the objects 
and occurrences without; — when your eyes are fixed upon a 
dead blank, — you draw purely from yourselves. A silence 
of a single moment upon Mons. Dessein’s leaving us, had 
been fatal to the situation — she had infallibly turned 
about ; — so I begun the conversation instantly. — 
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— ^Biit wbat were the temptations (as I write not to 
apologize for the weaknesses of iny lieart in this tour, — 
but to give an account of them) — shall bo described with 
the same simplicity with which I felt them. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

When I told tne reader that I did not care to got out ol 
the because I saw the monk in close confe- 

rence witli a lady just arrived at the inn — I told him the 
truth, — but I did not tell him the whole truth ; for I was 
as full as much n'strained by the appearance ami figure 
of the lady ho was talking to.‘ Suspicion crossed my brain 
and said, he was telling her what had passed: sonudhing 
jarred u[»ou it within me, — I wished him at his (^onv(‘nt. 

Wh(‘U the lu*art flies out before tli(‘ understanding, it 
saves the judgment a world of pains. — I was certain she 
was of a better order of beings however, 1 thought no 
im^rt^ of her, but went on and wrote my pVefac<‘. 

The impression returned upon my encounter \vith her in 
the street ; a guarded frankness with which she gave nui 
her hand, sliowed,^! thought., her good education and her 
good sense; and as I led her on, 1 felt a pleasurable duc- 
tility about her, which spread a calmness over all my 
spirits — 

— Good God ! how a man might lead such a creature as 
this round the world with him ! — 

I had not yet seen her face — ’twas not material : for the 
drawing was instantly set about, and long before wo had 
got to the door of the Remise, Fancy had finished the 
whole head, and pleased herself as much with its fitting her 
goddess, as if she had dived into the Tiber for it ;--but 
thou art a seduced, and a seducing slut ; and albeit thou 
cheatest us seven times a day with thy pictures and images, 
yet with so many charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest 
out thy pictures in the shapes of so many angels of light, 
^tis a shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the Remise, she withy 
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drew her hand from across her forehead, and let me see 
the original : — it was a face of about six-and-twenty, — of a 
clear transparent brown, simply set off without rouge or 
powder ; — it was not critically handsome, but there was 
that in it, which, in the frame of mind I was in, attached 
me much more to it, — it was interesting : I fancied it wore 
the characters of a widow’d look, and in that state of its 
declension, which had passed the two first paroxysms of 
sorrow, and was quietly beginning to reconcile itself to its 
loss ; — but a thousand other distresses might have traced 
the sanie lines ; I wish’d to know what they had been — 
and was ready to inquire, (had the same hon ton of con- 
versation permitted, as in the days of Esdras)—“ What 
aileth thee? and why art thou disquieted? and why is thy 
understanding troubled ? ” — In a word, I felt benevolence 
for her ; and resolv’d some way or other to throw in my 
mite of courtesy, — if not of service. 

Such were my temptations ; — and in this disposition to 
give way to them, was I left alone with the lady with her 
liand in mine, and with our faces both turned closer to 
the door of the Remise than what was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

This certainly, fair lady, said I, raising her hand up a 
little lightly as I began, must be one of Fortune’s whim- 
sical doings ; to take two utter strangers by their hands, 
— of different sexes, and perhaps from different corners of 
the globe, and in one moment place them together in such 
a cordial situation as Friendship herself could scarce have 
achieved for them, had she projected it for a month. — 

— And your reflection upon it shows how much, Mon- 
sieur, she has embarrassed you by the adventure — 

When the situation is what we would wish, nothing is 
so ill-timed as to bint at the circumstances which make it 
so : you thank Fortune, continued she — ^you had reason — 
the heaili knew it, and was satisfied ; and who but an 
English philosopher would have sent notice of it to the 
brain to reverse the judgment ? 
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In saying this, she disengaged her hand witn a look 
which I thought a sufficient commentary upon the text. 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to give of the 
weakness of my heart, by owning, that it suffered a pain, 
which worthier occasions could not have inflicted. — I was 
mortified with the loss of her hand, and the manner in 
which I had lost it carried neither oil nor wine to the 
wound : I never felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority so 
miserably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart arc short upon 
these discomfitures. In a very few seconds she laid her hand 
upon the cuff of my coat, in order to finish her reply ; so, some 
way or other, God knows how, I regained my situation. 

— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different conversation for 
the lady, thinking from the spirit as well as moral of 
this, that I had been mistaken in her character ; but upon 
turning her face towards me, the spirit which had ani- 
mated the reply was fled, — the muscles relaxed, and I 
beheld the same unprotected look of distress which first 
won me to her interest : — melancholy ! to see such spright- 
liness the prey of sorrow, — I pitied her from my soul; 
and though it may seem ridiculous enough to a torpid 
heart, — I could have taken her into my arms, and cherished 
her, though it was in the open street, without blushing. 

The pulsations 'of the arteries along my fingers pressing 
across hers, told her what was passing within me ; she 
looked down — a silence of some moments followed. 

I fear in this intervaL I must have made some slight 
efforts towards a closer compression of her hand, from a 
subtle sensation I felt in the palm of my own, — not as if she 
was going to withdraw liers — but as if she thought about 
it and I had infallibly lost it a second time, li^ not in- 
stinct more than reason directed me to the last resource 
in these dangers, — to hold it loosely, and in a manner as 
if I was every moment going to release it, of myself ,* so 
she let it continue, till Monsieur Bessein retunied with the 
key ; and in the mean time I set myself to consider how I 
should undo the ill impressions which the poor monk’s 
story, in case he had told it her, must have planted in her 
breast against me. 
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THE SNUFF BOX. 

, CALAIS. 

The good old monk was within six paces of us, as the idea 
of him crossed my mind ; and was advancing towards us 
a little out of the line, as if uncertain wliethcr he should 
break in upon us or no. — He stopp’d, however, as soon as 
ho came up to us, with a world of frankness ; and having 
a horn snuff box in his hand, he 2>reseiited it open to me. 
— You shall taste mine — said I, pulling out my box (which 
was a small tortoise one) and putting it into his hand. — 
*Tis mr«t excellent, said the monk. Then do me the 
favour, I replied, to* accept of the box and all, and when 
you take a pinch out of it, sometimes recollect it was the 
peace offering of a man who once used you unkindly, but 
not from his heart. 

The poor monk blush’d as red as scarlet. Mon Bleu ! 
said he, pressing his hands together — you never used mo 
unkindly. — I should think, said the lady, he is not likely. 
I blush’d in my t\irn ; but from what movements, I leave 
to the few who feel, to analyze. — Excuse me, Madame, re- 
plied I, — I treated him most unkindly ; and from no pro- 
vocations. — ’Tis impossible, said the lady. — My God! 
cried the monk, v/ith a warmth of asseveration which 
seem’d not to belong to him — the fault was in me, and in 
the indiscretion of my zeal. — The lady opposed it, and I 
joined with her in maintaining it was impossible, that a 
spirit so regulated as his, could give offence to any. 

I knew npt that contention could be rendered so sweet 
and pleasm’able a thing to the nerves as I then felt it. — 
We remained silent, without any sensation of that foolish 
pain which takes place, when, in such a circle, you look 
for ten minutes in one another’s faces without saying a 
word. Whilst this lasted, the monk rubbed his horn box 
upon the sleeve of his tunic ; and as soon as it had ac- 
quired a little air of brightness by the friction — he made 
me a low bow, and said, ’twas too late to say whether it 
was the weakness or goodness of our tempers which had 
involved us in this contest — but be it as it would, — he 
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we might exchange hoxps. — In saying this, he pre- 
sented his to me with one hand, as he took mine from me 
in the other, and having kissed it, — with a stream of 
good nature in his eyes, he put jt into his bosom, — and 
took his leave. 

I guard this box, as I would the instrumental parts of 
my religion, to help my mind on to something bettor : in 
truth, I seldom go abroad without it ; and oft and many 
a time have I called up by it the courteous spirit of its 
owner to regulate my own, in the justlings of the world; 
they had found full employment for his, as I learnt from 
liis story, till about the forty-fifth year of his age, when 
upon some military services ill re(|uited, and meeting at 
the same time with a disappointment in the tenderest of 
passions, he abandoned the sword and the sex together, 
and took sanctuary not so. much in his convent as in 
himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits, as I am going to add, 
that in my last return through Calais, upon enquiring after 
Father Lorenzo, I heard ho had been dead near three 
months, and was buried, not in his convent, but, accord- 
ing to his desire, in a little cemetery, belonging to it, 
about two leagues o£E ; I had a strong desire to see where 
they had laid him, — when, upon pulling out his little horn 
box, as I sat by his grave, and plucking up a nettle or two 
at the head of it,* which had no business to grow there, 
they all struck together so forcibly upon my afEections, 
that I burst into a flood of tears : — but I am as weak as a 
woman ; and I beg the world not to smile, but to pity 
me. 


THE EEMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

I HAD never quitted the lady’s hand all this time, and had 
held it so long, that it would have been indecent to have 
let it go, without first pressing it to my lips: the blood 
and spirits, which had suffered a revulsion from her, 
crowded back to her as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke to me in the 
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coach-yard, happening at that crisis to be passing by, and 
observing our communications, naturally took it into their 
beads that we must be mm and wife at least ; so, stopping 
as soon as they came up to the door of the Remise, the 
one of them who was the Inquisitive Traveller, ask’d us, 
if we set out for Paris the next morning ? — I could only 
answer for myself, I said ; and the lady added, she was 
for Amiens. — We dined there yesterday, said the Simple 
Traveller. — ^You go directly through the town, added the 
other, in your road to Paris. I was going to return a 
thousand thanks for the intelligence, tJuit Amiens was in 
the road to Paris, but, upon pulling out my poor monk’s 
little horn box to take a pinch of snufE, I made them a 
quiet bow, and wishing them a good passage to Dover. — 
They left us alone. 

— Now where would be the harm, said I to myself, if I 
were to beg of this distressed lady to accept of half of my 
chaise ? — and what mighty mischief could ensue ? 

Every dirty passion, and bad propensity in my nature 
took the alarm, as I stated the proposition. — It will oblige 
you to have a third horse, said Avarice, which will put 
twenty livres out of your pocket You know not what she 
i s, said Caution ; — or what scrapes the affair may di’aw you 
into, whisper’d Cowardice. — 

Depend upon it, Yorick ! said Discretion, ’twill be said 
you went off with a mistress, and came'by assignation to 
Calais for that purpose; — 

— You can never after, cried Hypocrisy aloud, show 
your face in the world ; — or rise, quoth Meanness, in the 
church ; — or be any thing in it, said Pride, but a lousy pre- 
bendary. 

But ’tis a civil thing, said I ; — and as I generally act 
from the first impulse, and therefore seldom listen to 
these cabals, which serve no purpose, that I know of, but 
to encompass the heart with adamant — I turned instantly 
about to the lady. — 

— ^But she had glided off unperceived, as the cause was 
pleading, and had made ten or a dozen paces down the 
Street, by the time I had made the determination ; so I set 
off after her with a long stride, to make her the proposal 
with the best address I was master of : but observing she 
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walk’d with her cheek half resting upon the palm of her 
hand, — with the slow short-measur'd step of thoughtful- 
ness, and with her eyes, as she went step by step, fixed 
upon the ground, it struck me she was trying the same 
cause herself. — God help her ! said I, she has some 
mother-in-law, or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old woman, 
to consult upon the occasion, as well as myself : so not 
caring to interrupt the process, and deeming it more gallant 
to take her at discretion than by surprise, 1 faced about 
and took a short turn or two before the door of the Re- 
mise, whilst she walk’d musing on one side. 

IN THE STREET. 


Having, on tno first sight of the lady, settled the affair in 
my fancy that she was of tlie better order of beings ; ” 
— and then laid it down as a second axiom, as indisputable 
as the first, that she was a widow, and wore a character of 
distress, — I went no further ; I got ground enough for the 
situation which pleased me ; — ^and had •she remained close 
beside my elbow till midnight, I should have held true to 
my system, and considered her only under that general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from me, ere 
something within me called out for a more particular 
enquiry ; — it brought on the idea of a further separation : 
— I might possibly never see her more: — The heart is for 
saving what it can ; and I wanted the traces through 
which my wishes might find their way to her, in case I 
should never rejoin her myself ; in a word, J wished to 
know her name, — her family’s — her condition ; and as I 
knew the place to which she was going, I wanted to know 
from whence she came : but there was no coming at all 
this intelligence ; a hundred little dt^licacies stood in the 
way. I form’d a score different plans. — ^There was no such 
thing as a man’s asking her directly ; — the thing was im- 
possible. 

A little French debonnaire captain, who came dancing 
down the street, showed me it was the easiest thing in the 
world : for, popping in betwixt us, just as tin? lady wap 
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retuniing back to the door of the Eemise, he introduced 
himself to my acquaintance, and before he had well got 
announced, begg’d I would do him the honour to present 
him to the lady. — I had .not been presented myself ;~so 
turning about to her, he did it just as well, by asking her 
if she had come from Paris? No: she was going that 
route, she said . — Vous n*etes pas de Londres ? — She was not, 
she replied. — Then Madame must have come through 
Flanders . — Apparemment vous etes Flammande ? said the 
French captain. — The lady answered, she was. — PeM rtrc 
de Lisle ? added he. — She said, she was not of Lisle. — Nor 
Arras ? — nor Cambray ? — ^nor Ghent ? — nor Brussels ? — 
She answered, she was of Brussels. 

He had had the honour, he said, to be at the bombard- 
ment of it last war ;-*'that it was finely situated, pour cela, 
— and full of noblesse when the Imperialists were driven 
out by the French (the lady made a slight courtesy) — so 
giving her an account of the afffiir, and of the share he had 
had in it, — he begg’d the honour to know her name, — so 
made his bow. 

— Et Madame a son Mari? — said ho, looking back when 
he had made two' steps, — and, without staying for an 
answer — danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years apprenticeship to good breed- 
ing, I could not have done as much. 


THE REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

As the little French captain left us. Mens. Bessein came 
up with the key of the Remise in his hand, and forthwith 
let us into his magazine of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as Mons. Dessein 
open’d the door of the Remise, was another old tatter’d dt's- 
ohli^eant; and notwithstanding it was the exact picture of 
that which had hit my fancy so much in the coach-yard but an 
hour before, — the very sight of it stirr’d up a disagreeable 
sensation within me now ; and I thought ’twas a churlish 
beast into whose heart the idea could first enter, to con- 
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struct such a machine ; nor had I much more charitj for 
the man who could think of using it. 

I observed the ladj was as little taken with it as myself: 
so Mons. Dessein led us on to a couple of chaises which 
stood abreast, telling us, as he recommended them, that 
they had been purchased by my Lord A. and B. to go the 
grand tour, but had gone no further than Paris, so were in 
all respects as good as new.— They were too good ; — so I 
pass’d on to a third, which stood behind, and forthwith 
begun to chaffer for the price. — But ’twill scarce hold 
two, said I, opening the door and getting in. — Have the 
goodness, Madame, said Mons. Dessein, offering his arm, 
to step in. — The lady hesitated half a second, and stepped 
in ; and the waiter that moment beckoning to speak to 
Mon. Dessein, he shut the door of tllt‘ chaise upon us, and 
left us. 


THE REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

C*E8T hien comigue, ’tis very droll, said the lady, smiling, 
from the reflection that this was the SiJcoud time we had 
been left together by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies, 
— c^est hien comique^ said she. — 

— Tliere wants nothing, said I, to make it so but the 
comic use which 'the gallantry of a Frenchman would put 
it to, — to make love the first moment, and an offer of his 
person the second. 

’Tis their /or/, replied the lady. 

It is supposed so at least ; — and how it has come to pass, 
continued I, I know not ; but they have certainly got the 
credit of understanding more of love, and making it better 
than any other nation upon earth ; but, for my own part, 
1 think them arrant bunglers, and in truth the worst set 
of marksmen that ever tried Cupid’s patience. 

— To think of making love by sentiments ! 

I should as soon think of making a genteel suit of 
clothes out of remnants : — and to do it— pop — at first sight, 
by declaration — is submitting the offer, and themselv&s 
with it, to be sifted with all their pours and contres^ by an 
iinhehted mind. 
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The ladj attended as if she expected I should go on. 
Consider then, Madame, continued I, laying iny hand 
upon hers : — 

That grave people hate love for the name’s sake ; — 
That selfish people hate it for their own ; — 

Hypocrites for heaven’s ; — 

And that all of us, both old and young, being ten 
times worse frighten’d than hurt by the very report , 
— what a want of knowledge in this branch of com- 
merce a man betrays, whoever lets the word come out of 
his lips, till an hour or two, at least, after the time that 
his silence upon it becomes tormenting. A course of small, 
quiet attentions, not so pointed as to alarm, — nor so vague 
as to be misunderstood — with now and then a look of 
kindness, and little ov nothing said upon it, — leaves nature 
for your mistress, and she fashions it to her mind. — 

Then I solemnly declare, said the lady, blushing, you 
have been making love to me all this while. 


THE REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

Monsieur Dessein came back to let us out of the chaise, 

and acquaint the lady, the count de L , her brother, 

was just arrived at the hotel. Though I had infinite good 
will for the lady, I cannot say that I rejoiced in my heart 
at the event — and could not help^ telling her so ; — for it is 
fatal to a proposal, Madame, said I, that I was going to 
make to you — 

— You need not tell me what the proposal was, said she, 
laying her hand upon both mine, as she interrupted me. 
— A man, my good Sir, has seldom an ofEer of kindness to 
make to a woman, but she has a presentiment of it some 
moments before. — 

Nature arras her with it, said I, for immediate preser- 
vation. — ^But 1 think, said she, looking in my face, I had 
io evil to apprehend, — and, to deal frankly with you, had 
determined to accept it. — If I had — (she stopped a 
moment) — I believe your good will would have drawn a 
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itory from me, which would have made pity the only 
dangerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her hand twice, 
and with a look of sensibility mhusd with concern, she got 
out of the chaise, — and bid adieu. 


IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

I NEVER finished a twelve guinea bargain so expeditiously 
in my life : my time seemed heavy, upon the loss of the 
lady, and knowing every moment of it would be as two, 
till I put myselC into motion, — I ordered post horses di- 
rectly, and walked towards tl>e hotel. 

Lord ! said I, hearing the town clock strike four, and 
recollecting that I had been little more thim a single hour 
in Calais, — 

— What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within this little span of life by him who interests his 
heart in every thing, and who, having ^Byes to see what 
time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as he 
journeyeth on his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his 
hands on ! 

— If this won’t turn out something, — another will ; — no 
matter, — 'tis an assay upon human nature — I get my 
labour for my pains, — ’tis enough ; — the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses and the best part of my 
blood awake, and laid the gross to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, ’Tis all barren ; — and so it is : and so’ is all the 
world to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I 
declare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily together, that 
were I in a desert, I would find out wherewith in it to call 
forth my affections: — if I could not do better, I would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melan- 
choly cypress to connect myself to ; — 1 would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their protection. — 
would cut my name upon them, and swear they were the 
lovelient trees throughout the desert: if their leaves 
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withered, I would teach myself to mourn ; and, when they 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to 
Paris, — from Paris to Rome, — and so on ; — but he set out 
with the spleeii and jaundice, and every object he pass’d 
by was discoloured or distorted. — He wrote an account of 
them, but *twas nothing but the account of his miserable 
feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon : 
— he was just coming out of it. — 'Tie nothing hut a huge 
cockpit,^ said he : — I wish you had said nothing worse of 
the Venus of Medicis, replied I; — for in passing through 
Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon the goddess, 
and used her worse than a common strumpet, without the 
least provocation in’ nature. 

I popp’d upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home ; and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures had he to 
tell, ‘‘ wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood and 
field, and of the cannibals that each other eat : the Anthro- 
pophagi — he had been flayed alive, and bedevil’d, and 
used worse than St. Bartholomew, at every stage he had 
come at. — 

— I’ll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. You had 
better tell it, said I, to your physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, made the whole 
tour; going on from Rome to Naples) — from Naples to 
Venice, — from Venice to Vienna, — to Dresden, to Berlin, 
without one generous connection or pleasurable anecdote 
to tell of ; but he had travell’d straight on, looking neither 
to his right hand nor his left, lest Love or Pity should 
seduce hin:i out of his road. 

Peace be to them ! if it is to be found ; but heaven 
itself, were it possible to get there with such tempers, 
would want objects to give it ; — every gentle spirit would 
come flying upon the wings of Love to hail their arrival. — 
Nothing would the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 
hear of, but fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of love, 
and fresh congratulations of their common felicity.— -I 
heartily pity them; they have brought up no faculties 

‘ Vide S 8 Travels : \i.e. Dr. Smollett’s “ Travels through Frauoe 

end Italy.”— K d.J 
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for this work ; and, were the happiest mansion in lieayen 
to be allotted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would 
be so far from being happy, that the souls of Smelfungus 
and Mundungus would do penance there to all eternity ! 


MONTREUIL. 

I HAD once lost my portmanteau from behind my chaise, 
and twice got out in the rain, and one of the times up to 
the knees in dirt, to help the postilion to tie it on, with- 
out being able to find out what was wanting. — Nor was it 
till I got to Montreuil, upon the landlord’s asking me if I 
wanted not a servant, that it occurred to me, that that was 
tlie very thing. 

A servant ! That I do most sadly, quoth I. — Because, 
Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a clever young fellow, 
who would be very proud of the honour to servo an Eng- 
lishman. — But why an English one, more than any other ? 
— They are so generous, said the landlord. — I’ll be shot it 
this is not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to myself, this 
very night.— But they have wherewithal*to be so. Monsieur, 
added he. — Set down one livre more for that, quoth I. — It 
was but last night, said the landlord, qu'mi milord Anglou 
2>r68entoit un ecuii lafille dcchambre. — Tant ins imtir Made- 
moiselle Janatone, said I. 

Now Janatone, being the landlord’s daughter, and the 
landlord supposing I was young in French, took the liberty 
to inform me, I should not have said tant pis — ^but, taut 
mieiix. Tant mienx, toujours, Monsieur , said he, when there 
is any thing to be got — tant pis, when there is nothing. It 
comes to the same thing, said I. Fardonnez-moi, said the 
landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to observe, once for 
all, that tant pis and tant mieux, being two of the great 
hinges in French conversation, a stranger would do well to 
set himself right in the use of them, before he gets to 
Paris. 

A prompt French marquis at our ambassador’s table 
demanded of Mr. H—, if he was H — the poet ? No, said 
Mr. H — , mildly. — Tant pis, replied the marquis. 
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It is H — the historian, said another , — Tant mienxy said 
the marquis. And Mr. H — , who is a man of an excellent 
heart, return’d thanks for both. 

When the landlord l^jad set me right in this matter, he 
called in La Fleur, which was the name of the young man 
he had spoke of, — saying only first. That as for his talents 
he would presume to say nothing, — Monsieur was the best 
judge what would suit* him; but for the fidelity of La 
Flour he would stand responsible in all he was worth. 

The landlord deliver’d this in a manner which instantly 
set my mind to the business I was uj)on ; — and La Fleur, 
who stood waiting without, in that breathless expectation 
which every son of nature of us have felt in our turns, 
came in. 


MONTKEUIL. 

I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of people at first 
sight ; but never more so than when a poor devil comes to 
offer his service to so poor a devil as myself ; and as I 
know this weakness, I always suffer my judgment to draw 
back something on that very account, — and this more or 
less, according to the mood I am in, and the case ; — and I 
may add, the gender too, of the person I am to govern. 

When La Fleur entered the room, after every discount I 
could make for my soul, the genuine look and air of the 
fellow determined the matter at once in his favour ; so I 
hired him first, — and then began to enquire what he could 
do : But I shall find out his talents, quoth I, as I want 
them, — besides, a Frenchman can do every thing. 

Now pobr La Fleur could do nothing in the world but 
beat a drum, and play a march or two upon the fife. I 
was determined to make his talents do; and can’t say 
my weakness was ever so insulted by my wisdom as in the 
attempt. 

La Fleur had set out early in life, as gallantly as most 
Frenchmen do, witK serving for a few years ; at the end of 
which, having satisfied the sentiment, and found, more- 
over, That the honour of beating a drum was likely to be 
its own reward, as it open’d no further track of glory to 
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him,— he retired d ses terreB, and lived camme il plaisoit 
d Dim ; — that is to sav, upon nothing. 

— ^And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired a drummer to 
attend you in this tour of yours tljrough France and Italy ! 
— Psha ! said I, and do not one half of our gentry go with a 
humdrum compagnonduvoyageidie same round, and have the 
piper and the devil and all to pay besides ? AVhen man can 
extricate himself with an equtvoq^iie in such an unequal 
match, — he is not ill t)ff. — But you can do something else, 
La Fleur? said qu*oui! he could make spatter- 

dashes, and play a little upon the fiddle. — Bmvo! said 
Wisdom. — Why, I play a bass myself, said I ; — we shall do 
very well. You can shave, and dress a wig a little, La 
Fleur? — He had all the dispositions in the world. — It is 
enough for heaven ! said I, interru[>ting him, — and ought 
to be enough for me. — So, supper coming in, and having a 
frisky English spaniel on one side of my chair, and a 
French valet, with as much hilarity in his co\mtenanco as 
ever Nature painted in one, on the other,— I was satisfied 
to my heart’s content with my empire ; and if monarchs 
knew what they would be at, they might bo as satisfied as 
I wn .s. 


MONTREUIL. 

As La Fleur weut the whole tour of Franco and Italy with 
me, and will be often upon the stage, I must interest the 
reader a little further in his behalf, by saying, that I had 
never less reason to repent of the impulses which generally 
do determine me, than in regard to this fellow ; — he was a 
faithful, affectionate, simple soul as ever trudged after the 
heels of a philosopher ; and, notwithstanding his talents 
of drum beating an<l spatterdash-making, which, though 
very good in themselves, happened to be of no great ser- 
vice to me, yet was I hourly recompensed by the festivity of 
his temper ; — it supplied all defects ; — I had a constant re- 
source in his looks in all difficulties and distresses of my own 
—I was going to have added of his too ; but La Fleur was 
out of the reach of every thing ; for, whether 'twas hunger 
or thirst, or cold or nakedness, or watchings, or whatever 
stripes of ill luck La Fleur met with in our joumeyings, 
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tliore was no index in his physiognomy to point them out 
by, — he was eternally the same ; so that if I am a piece of 
a philosopher, which Satan now and then puts it into my 
head I am, — it always ijiortifies the pride of the conceit, 
by reflecting how much I owe to the complexional philo- 
sophy of this poor fellow, for shaming me into one of a 
better kind. With all this, La Fleur had a small cast of 
the coxcomb, — but he seemed at first sight to be more a 
coxcomb of nature than of art; and, before I liad been 
three days in Paris with him, — he seemed to be no cox- 
comb at all. 


MONTEEUIL. 

The next morning, La Fleur entering upon his employ- 
ment, I delivered to him the key of my portmanteau, with 
an inventory of my half a dozen shirts and silk pair of 
breeches, and bid him fasten all upon the chaise,— get the 
horses put to, — and desire the landlord to come in with 
his bill. 

C*pM un gar con de honne fortum, said the landlord, point- 
ing through the window to half a dozen wenches who had 
got round about La Fleur, and were most kindly taking 
their leave of him, as the postilion was leading out the 
horses. La Fleur kissed all their hands round and round 
again, and thrice lie wiped his eyes, and thrice he promised 
he would bring them all pardons from Eome. 

— The young fellow, said the landlord, is beloved by all 
the town, and there is scarce a corner in Montreuil where 
the want of him will not be felt : he has but one misfor- 
tune in the world, continued he, “ he is always in love.** — 
I am heartily glad of it, said I — * twill save me the trouble 
every night of putting my breeches under my head. In 
saying this, I was making not so much La Fleur*s eloge as 
my own, having been in love with one princess or another 
almost all my life, and I hope I shall go on so till I die, 
being firmly persuaded, that if ever I do a mean action, it 
must be in some interval betwixt one passion and another: 
wiiilst this interregnum lasts, I always perceive my heart 
locked up, — can scarce find in it to give Misery a six- 
pence ; and therefore T always get out of it as fast as I 
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can — and the moment 1 am rekindled, I am all generosity 
and good-will again ; and would do anything in the world, 
either for or with any one, if they will but satisfy me there 
is no sin in it. 

— But in saying this, — sure I am commending the pas- 
sion, — not myself. 


A FEAGMENT. 

The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Democri- 
tus lived there, trying all the powers of irony and laughter 
to reclaim it, was the vilest and most profligate town in all 
Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and assassinations, 
— libels, pasquinades, and tumults, there was no going 
there by day — ’twas worse by night. 

Now, when things were at the worst, it came to pass 
that the Andromeda of Euripides being represented at 
Abdera, the whole orchestra was delighted with it : but of 
all the passages which delighted them, nothing operated 
more upon their imaginations than the tender strokes 
of nature which the poet had wrought up in that patlietic 
speech of Perseus, 0 Cupids prince of gods and men ! &c. 
Every man almost spoke pure iambics tho next day, and 
talked of nothing but Perseus his pathetic address, — “ 0 
Cupid ! prince of gods and men ! ” — in every street of 
Abdera, in every house, — “ 0 Cu 2 )id ! Cupid ! — in every 
mouth, like the natural notes of some sweet melody which 
drop from it, whether it will or no, — nothing but “ Cuj^id ! 
Cupid ! prince of gods and men ! ” — The fire caught — 
and the whole city, like the heart of one man, open’d it- 
self to Love. 

No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore, — 
not a single armourer had a heart to forge one instrument 
of death ; — Friendship and Virtue met together, and kiss’d 
each other in the street ; the golden age returned, and 
hung over the town of Abdera—every Abderite took his 
oaten pipe, and every Abderitish woman left her purple 
web, and chastely sat her down and listened to the song. 

’Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, of the God 
whose empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and even to 
the depths of the sea, to have done this. 
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MOJ^TREUIL. 

When all is ready, and every article is disputed and paid 
for in the inn, unless you are a little sour’d by the adven- 
ture, there is always a matter to compound at the door, 
before you can get into your chaise ; and that is with the 
sons and daughters of poverty, who surround you. Let 
no man say, “ Let them go to the devil ! ” — ’tis a cruel 
journey to send a few miserables, and they have had 
sufferings enow without it : I always think it better to 
take a few sous out in my hand ; and I would counsel 
every gentle traveller to do so likewise : he need not be so 
exact in setting down his motives for giving them ; — They 
will be register’d elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as 1 
do ; for few, that I know, have so little to give ; but as 
this was the first public act of my charity in France, I 
took the more notice of it. 

A well-a-way! ^aid I,— I have but eight sous in the 
world, showing them in my hand, and there are eight poor 
men and eight poor women for ’em. 

A poor tatter’d soul, without a shirt on, instantly with- 
drew his claim, by retiring two steps out •of the circle, and 
making a disqualifying bow on his part. Had the whole 
imrterre cried out, Flace aux dames ^ with one voice, it would 
not have conveyed the sentiment of a deference for the 
sox with half the effect. 

Just Heaven ! for what wise reasons hast thou ordered 
it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at such variance 
in other countries, should find a way to be at unity in 
this ? 

— I insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, 
merely for his •poUtesse, 

A poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who stood over 
against me in the circle, putting something first under his 
atm, which had once been a hat, took his snuff-box out of 
his pocket, and generously offer’d a pinch on both sides of 
him : it was a gift of consequence, and modestly declined. 
—The poor little fellow pressed it upon them with a nod 
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of welcomeness.— Prenes! en—pren^, said he, looking an- 
other way ; so they each took a pinch. — Pity thy box 
should ever want one ! said I to myself ; so I put a couple 
of sous into it — taking a small pinch out of his box, to en- 
hance their value, as I did it. He felt the weight of the 
second obligation more than of the first, — *twas doing him 
an honour, — the other was only doing him a charity ; — and 
he made me a bow down to the ground for it. 

— Here ! said I to an old soldier with one hand, who 
had been campaign’d and worn out to death in the service 
— here’s a couple of sous for thee. — Vive le JRoif said the 
old soldier. 

I had then but three sous left : so I gave one, simply 
pour rumour de Dieu^ which was the footing on which it 
was begg’d. — The poor woman had a dislocated hip ; so it 
could not be well upon any other motive. 

Mon cher et trh^ charitable Monsieur, — There’s no oppos- 
ing this, said I. 

Milord Anglois — the very sound was worth the money ; 
— so I gave my last sous for it But in the eagerness of 
giving, I had overlooked upauvre honi(nvx, who had had no 
one to ask a sous for him, and who, I believe, would have 
perished, ere he could have ask’d one for himself; ho 
stood by the chaise a little without the circle, and wiped a 
tear from a face which I thought had seen better days. — 
Good God ! said I — and I have not one single sous left to 
give him. — But you have a thousand ! cried all the powers 
of nature, stirring within me so I gave him — no matter 
what — am ashamed to say how much now, — and was 
ashamed to think how little, then ; so, if the reader can 
form any conjecture of my disposition, as these two fixed 
points are given him, he may judge witliin a livre or two 
what was the precise sum. 

I could afiord nothing for the rest, but Dien vous henisse ! 
— Et le bon Dieu vous benisse encore^ said the old soldier, the 
dwarf, <fcc. The pauvre hontetix could say nothing ; — he 
pull’d out a little handkerchief, and wiped his face as he 
turned away — and I thought he thanked me more than 
them all. 
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THE BIDET. 

Having settled all these little matters, I got into my 
post-chaise with more ease than ever I got into a post- 
chaise in my life ; and La Fleur having got one large 
jack-boot on the far side of a little hidet, ^ and another on 
this (for I count nothing of his legs) — he canter’d away 
before me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. — 

— But what is happiness ! what is grandeur in this 
painted scene of life ! A dead ass, before we had got a league, 
put a sudden stop to La Fleur’s career ; — his bidet would 
not pass by it, — a contention arose betwixt them, and the 
2)oor fellow was kick’d out of his jack-boots the very first 
kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French Christian, saying 
neither more nor less upon it, than JDiahle ! So presently 
got up, and came to the charge again astride his bidet, 
beating him up to it as he would have beat his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road to the other, 
then back again, — then this way, then that way, and in 
short, every way but by the dead ass : — La Fleur insisted 
ui^on the thing — and the bidet threw him. 

What’s the matter, La Fleur, said I, with this bidet of 
thine ? Monsieur, said he, c'est un chevjil le plus ojpinU 
dtre du monde, — Nay, if he is a conceited beast, he must go 
his own way, replied I. So La Fleur got off him, and giving 
him a good sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, and 
away he scampered back to Montreuil. — Peste! said La 
Fleur. 

It is not mal-d-propos to take notice here, that though 
La Fleur availed himself but of two different terms of ex- 
clamation in this encounter, — namely, Diahle ! and Peste ! 
that there are, nevertheless, three in the French language ; 
like the positive, comparative, and superlative, one or the 
other of which serves for every unexpected throw of the 
dice in life. 

Le Diahle ! which is the first, and positive degree, is 
generally used upon ordinary emotions of the mind, where 


* l’<^st-liorse. 
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small things only fall out contrary to your expectations ; 
such as — the throwing once doublets — La Fleur’s being 
kick’d off his horse, and so forth. — Cuokoldom, for the 
same reason, is always — LeDiahlei 

But, in cases where the cast has something i)rovoking in 
it, as in that of the bidet’s running away after, and leav- 
ing La Fleur aground in jack-boots, — ’tis tlie second 
degree. 

’Tis tlien Feste ! 

And for the third — 

— But here my heart is wrung with 2>ity and fellow feel- 
ing, when I i*eflect what miseries must have been tlieir lot, 
and how bitterly so refined a people must have smarted, 
to have forced them upon the use of it. — 

Grant me, O ye 2)ower8 which touch tlie tongvie with 
eloquence in distress !— what ever is my castf grant me but 
decent words to exclaim in, and I will give my nature 
way. 

— But as these were not to be had in France, I resolved 
to take every evil just as it befell me, without any excla- 
mation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no such coventint with himself, 
followed the bidet with his eyes till it was got out of sight, 
— and then, you may imagine, if you please, with what 
word he closed the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a frightened horse in 
jack-boots, there remained no alternative but taking La 
Fleur either behind the chaise, or into it. — 

I preferred the latter, and in half an houi* we got to the 
j^ost-house at Namj>ont. 


NAMPONT. 

THE DEAD ASS. 

And this, said he, putting the rem^vins of a crust into 

his wallet — and this should have been thy portion, said he, 
hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me . — 1 thought, 
by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; but 
’twas to his ass, and to the very ass we had seen dead in 
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the road, which had occasioned La Fleur’s misadventure. 
The man seemed to lament it much ; and it instantly 
brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation for his ; but 
he did it with more trufe touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the 
door, with the ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which he took up from time to time,— then laid them 
down, — look’d at them, and shook his head. He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it ; held it some time in his hand, — then laid it upon the 
bit of his ass’s bridle, — looked wistfully at the little ar- 
rangement he had made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and 
La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the horses were getting 
ready ; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could 
see and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, where he had 
been from the furthest borders of Franconia ; and had got 
so far on his return home, when his ass died. Every one 
seemed desirous to know what business could have taken 
so old and poor a man so far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleased heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in Germany ; but having in one week 
lost two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, and the 
youngest falling ill of the same distem^)er, he was afraid 
of being bereft of them all ; and made a vow, if heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would go in grati- 
tude to St. lago in Spain. ^ 

When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopp’d 
to pay Nature her tribute, — and wept bitterly. 

He said, heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that 
he bad set out from his cottage with this poor creature, 
who had been a patient partner of his journey ; — that it 
had eaten the same bread with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern. — La Fleur offered him money. — The mourner 
said he did not want it; — ^it was not the value of the 
ass — but the loss of him. — The ass, he said, he was as- 
sured, loved him ; — and upon this told them a long story 
of a mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean 
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mountains, which had sc]>aratcd them frtun each other 
three days ; during which time the ass had sought him as 
much as he had sought the ass, ayd that they had scarce 
either eaten or drank till they met. 

Thou hast one comfoii;, friend, said I, at least, in the loss 
of thy poor beast ; l*m sure thou hast been a merciful 
master to him.— Alas! said the mourner, I thought so 
when he >vas alive ; — but now that he is dead, I think 
otherwise. — I fear the weight of myself and my afflictions 
together have been too much for him, — they have shortened 
the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have them to answer 
for. — Shame on the world ! said I to myself. — Did we but 
love Ciich other as this poor soul loved his ass — ’twould be 
something. — 


NAMPONT. 

THE rOSTILION. 

The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw me into 
required some attention ; the postilion ]^aid not tlie least 
to it, but set off upon the pave in a full gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of Arabia 
could not have wished more for a cup of cold water, 
than mine did for grave and quiet movements ; and I 
should have had an high opinion of the postilion had he 
but stolen off with me in something like a pensive pace. 
— On the contrary, as the mourner finished his lamenta- 
tion, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash to each of his beasts, 
and set off clattering like a thousand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for heaven’s sake to 
go slower : — and the louder I called, the more unmercifully 
he galloped. — The deuce take him and his galloping too 
— said I, — he’ll go on tearing my nerves to pieces till he 
has worked me into a foolish passion, and then he’ll go slow 
that I may enjoy the sweets of it. 

The postilion managed the point to'' a miracle : by the 
time he had got to the foot of a steep hill, about half a 
league from Nampont,-— he had put me out of temper with 
him,— and then with myself, for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment; and a 
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good rattling gallop would have been of real service to 
me. — 

— Then, prithee, get on — get on, my good lad, said I. 

The postilion pointed* to the hill. — I then tried to return 
back to the story of the poor German and his ass — but I 
had broke the clue,--and could no more get into it again, 
than the postilion could into a trot. 

— The deuce go, said I, with it all ! Here am I sitting 
as candidly disposed to make the best of the worst, as 
ever wight was, and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out to us: so I took it kindly at her hands, 
and fell asleep ; and the first word which roused me was 
Amiens. 

— Bless me ! said I, rubbing my eyes, — this is the very 
town whore my poor lady is to come. 


AMIENS. 

The words were scarce out of my mouth when the Count 

L ’s post-chaise, with his sister in it, drove hastily 

by : she had just time to make me a bow of recognition, — 
and of that particular kind of it, which told me she had 
not yet done with me. She was as good as her look ; for, 
before I had quite finished my supper, her brother’s ser- 
vant came into the room with a billet, in which she said 
she had taken the liberty to charge me with a letter, which 

I was to present myself to Madame B the first morning 

I had nothing to do at Paris. There was only added, she 
was sorry; but from what penchant she had not considered, 
that she had been prevented telling me her story, — that 
she still owed it to me ; and if my route should ever lay 
through Brussels, and I had not by then forgot the name 

of Madame de L , — that Madame de L— — would be 

glad to discharge her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, said I, fair spirit ! at Brussels ; 
— ’tis only returning from Italy through Germany to Hol- 
land, by the route of Elanders, home } — ’twill scarce be ten 
posts out of my way; but, were it ten thousand! with 
what a moral delight will it crown my journey, in shai-ing 
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in the sickening incidents of a tale of misery told to me by 
such a sulEerer ? To see her weep ! and, though I cannot 
dry up the fountain of her tears, what an exquisite sensa- 
tion is there still left, in wiping them away from off the 
cheeks of the first and fairest of women, as I*m sitting 
with my handkerchief in my hand in silence the whole 
night beside her ? 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment ; and yet I 
instantly reproached my heart with it in the bitterest and 
most reprobate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of the singular 
blessings of my life, to be almost every hour of it miser- 
ably in love with some one ; and my last flame happening 
to be blown out by a whiff of jealousy on the sudden turn 
of a corner, I had lighted it up afresh Ut the pure taper of 
Eliza but about three months before, — swearing, as J did 
it, that it should last me through the whole journey. — 
Why should I dissemble the matter ? I had sworn to her 
eternal fidelity ; — she had a right to my whole heart ; — to 
divide my affections was to lessen them ; — to expose them 
was to risk them ; where there is risk there may bo loss : 
— and what wilt thou have, Yorick, to answer to a heart 
so full of trust and confidence — so good, so gentle, and 
un reproaching ! 

— I will not go to Bnissels, replied I, interrupting myself. 
— ^But my imagination went on, — I recalled her looks at 
that crisis of our separation, when neither of us had power 
to say adieu ! I look’d at the picture she had tied in a 
black riband about my neck, — and blush’d as I look’d at it. 
— I would have given the world to have kiss’d it, — but was 
ashamed. — And shall this tender flower, said I, pressing it 
between my hands,— shall it be smitten to its very root, — 
and smitten, Yorick ! by thee, who hast promised to shelter 
it in thy breast ? 

Eternal Fountain of Happiness ! said I, kneeling down 
upon the ground, — be thou my witness— and every pure 
spirit which tastes it, be my witness also, That I would 
not travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went along with me, , 
did the road lead me towards heaven ! 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite of the un- 
derstariding, will always say too much. 
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THE LETTER. 

AMIENS. 

PoBTUNB had not smiled upon La Fleur ; for he had been 
unsuccessful in his feats of chivalry, — and not one thing 
had offered to signalise his zeal for my service from the time 
that he had entered into it, which was almost four-and- 
twenty hours. The poor soul burn’d with impatience ; and 

the Count de L *s servant coming with the letter, being 

the first practicable occasion which offer’d. La Fleur had 
laid hold of it ; and, in order to do honour to his master, 
had taken him into a back parlour in the auberge, and 
treated him with a cup or two of the best wine in Picardy ; 

and the Count de L ’s servant, in return, and not to be 

behindhand in politeness with La Fleur, had taken him 
back with him to the Count’s hotel. La Fleur’s preve» 
nancy (for there was a passport in his very looks) soon 
set "every servant in the kitchen at ease with him ; and as 
a Frenchman, .Tvhatever be his talents, has no sort of 
prudery in showing them. La Fleur, in less than five 
minutes, had pulled out his fife, and leading off the dance 
himself with the first note, set the fille de chamhre, the 
maitre d* hotel, the cook, the scullion, and all the house- 
hold, dogs and cats, besides an old monkey, a dancing : I 
suppose there never was a merrier kitchen since the 
flood. 

Madame de L , in passing from her brother’s apart- 

ments to her own, hearing so much jollity below stairs, 
rung up hev fille de ohamhre to ask about it ; and, hearing 
it was the English gentleman’s servant, who had set the 
whole house merry with his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself empty, he 
had loaded himself in going up stairs with a thousand 

compliments to Madame de L , on the part of his 

master, — added a long apocrypha of inquiries after Madame 

de L ’s health, — told her, that Mousieur his master was 

au for her re-establishment from the fatigues of her 

journey, — and, to close all, that Monsieur had received the 
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letter which Madame had done him the honour— And 
he has done me the honour, said Madame de L— , inter- 
rupting La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L had said thig with such a tone of re- 

liance upon the fact, that La Fleur had not power to dis- 
appoint her expectations ; — ^he trembled for my honour, 
-—and possibly might not altogether be unconcerned for 
his own, as a man capable of being attached to a master 
who could be wanting en egards vis a vis d*vne fenime ! so 

that when Madame de L asked La Fleur if he had 

brought a letter, — 0 qu*oui, said La Fleur : so laying down 
his hat upon the ground, and taking hold of the flap of his 
right side pocket with his left hand, he began to searcli 
for the letter with his right ; — then contrariwise. — Didble! 
then sought every pocket — pocket by pocket, round, not 
forgetting his fob : — Peste rthen La Fleur emptied them 
upon the floor, — pulled out a dirty cravat, — a handker- 
chief, — a comb, — a whip lash, — a nightcap, — then gave a 
peep into his hat , — Quelle etonrderie ! He had left the 
letter upon the table in the auberge he would run for it, 
and be back with it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when I<a Fleur came in 
to give mo an account of his adventure : he told the whole 
story simply as it was ; and only added that if Monsieur 
had forgot (par hazard) to answer Madame^s letter, the 
arrangement gave him an opportunity to recover the favM 
pas ; — and if not, that things were only as they were. 

Now I was not altogether sure of my etiquette^ whether 
I ought to have wrote or no ; — but if I had, — a devil him- 
self could not have been angry; Hwas but the officious 
zeal of a well meaning creature for my honour ; and, how- 
ever he might have mistook the road, — or embarrassed me 
in so doing, — his heart was in no fault, — I was under no 
necessity to write ; — and, what weighed more than all, — 
he did not look as if he had done amiss. 

— ’Tis all very well, La Fleur, said I. — *Twas sufficient. 
La Fleur flew out of the room like lightning, and returned 
with pen, ink, and paper, in his hand ; and, coming up to 
the table, laid them close before me, with such a delight 
in his countenance, that 1 could not help taking up the 
pen. • 
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I began and began again ; and, though I had nothing 
to say, and that nothing might have been expressed in 
half a dozen lines, I made half a dozen different begin- 
nings, and could no "way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepp’d out and brought a little water in a 
glass to dilute my ink,~then fetch’d sand and seal-wax. 
— It was all one ; I wrote, and blotted, and tore off, and 
burnt, and wrote again . — Le diahle Vemporte ! said I, half 
to myself, — I cannot write this self-same letter, throwing 
the pen down despairingly as I said it. 

As soon as I had cast down my pen. La Fleur advanced 
with the most respectful carriage up to the table, and 
making a thousand apologies for the liberty he was going 
to take, told me he had a letter in his pocket wrote by a 
drummer in his regiment to a corporars wife, which he 
durst say would suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his humour. — 
Them prithee, said I, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty pocket book 
ci’amm’d full of small letters and billet-doux in a sad con- 
dition, and laying it upon the table, and then untying the 
string which held them all together, run them over, one by 
one, till he came to the letterin question, — Lavoila! said he, 
clapping his hands : so, unfolding it first, he laid it open 
before me, and retired three steps froili the table whilst I 
read it. 


THE LETTEE. 

Madame, 

Je suis p^netr^ de la douleur la plus vive, et reduit en 
mcme temps au d^sespoir par ce retour impr(5vu du Caporal 
qui rend notre entrevue de ce soir la chose du monde la 
plus impossible. 

Mais vive la joie ! et toute la mienne sera de penser a vous. 
L’ amour n’est rien sans sentiment. 

Et le sentiment est encore moina sans amour. 

On dit qu’on ne doit jamais se desesperer. 

On dit aussi que Monsieur le Caporal monte la garde 
Mercredi ; alors ce cera mon tour. 
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Chacun a son tour. 

En attendant — Vive Tamour ! et vivo la bagatelle ! 

Je suis, Madame, 

Avec tons les sen ti mens les plus re* 
spectucux et les plus tendres, 
tout k vous, 

Jaques 

It was but changing the Corporal into the Count, — and 
saying nothing about mounting guard on Wednesday, — 
and the letter was neither right nor wrong : — so, to gratify 
the poor fellow, who stood trembling for my honour, his 
own, and the honour of his letter, — I took the cream 
gently off it, and whipping it up in my own way, I seal’d 

it up and sent him with it to Madame 3e L ; — and the 

next morning we pursued our journey to Paris. 


PARIS. 

When a man can wntest the point by dint of equipage, 
and carry all on floundering before him with half a dozen 
of lackies and a couple of cooks — ’tis very well in such a 
place as Paris, — he may drive in at which end of a street 
he will. 

A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and whoso whole 
infantry does not exceed a single man, had best quit the 
field, and signalize himself in the cabinet, if he can get up 
into it; — I say U2) into it — ^for there is no descending 
perpendicular amongst ’em with a “ JJfe void! mes enfans** 
— here I am — whatever many may think. 

I own my first sensations, as soon as I was left solitary and 
alone in my own chamber in the hotel, were far from being 
so flattering as I had prefigured them. I walked up gravely 
to the window in my dusty black coat, and looking through 
the glass saw all the world in yellow, blue, and green, run- 
ning at the ring of pleasure. — The old t^dth broken lances, 
and in helmets which had lost their vizards ; — the young in 
armour bright which shone like gold, beplumed with each 
gay feather of the east, — all, — ^1, tilting at it like fasci- 
nated knights in tournaments of yore for fame and love. — 

Y 
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Alas, poor Yorick! cried I, what art thou doing here? 
On the very first onset of all this glittering clatter thou art 
reduced to an atoni ; — seek, — seek some winding alley, 
with a tourniquet at the end of it, where chariot never 
rolled or flambeau shot its rays ; — there thou may est solace 
thy soul in converse sweet with some kind grisette of a 
barber’s wife, and get into such coteries ! — 

— May I perish ! if I do, said I, pulling out the letter 

which I had to present to Madame de E . — I’ll wait 

upon this lady, the very first thing I do. So I called La 
Fleur to go seek me a barber directly,— -and come back and 
brush my coat. 


THE WIG. 

PARIS. 

When the barber came, he absolutely refused to have 
any thing to do with my wig : ’twas either above or below 
his art : I had nothing to do but to take one ready made of 
his own recommendation. 

— But I fear, fyiend ! said I, this buckle won’t stand. — 
You may emerge it, replied he, into the ocean, and it will 
stand. — 

What a great scale is every thing upon in this city ! 
thought I. — The utmost stretch of an English periwig- 
maker’s ideas could have gone no further than to have 
“ dipped it into a pail of water.” — What difference ! ’tis 
like Time to Eternity ! 

I confess I do hate all cold conceptions, as I do the puny 
ideas which engender them ; and am generally so struck 
with the great works of nature, that for my own ])art, if I 
could help it, I never would make a comparison less than a 
mountain at least. All that can be said against the French 
sublime, in this instance of it, is this ; — That the grandeur 
is more in the word, and less in the thirig. No doubt, the 
ocean fills the mind with vast ideas; but Paris being 
so far inland, it was not likely I should run post a him- 
dred miles out of it, to try the experiment ; — the Parisian 
barber meant nothing. — 

The pail of water standing beside the great deep, makes. 
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certainly, but a sorry figure in speech ; — but, 'twill be 
8aiJ,-^it has one advantage — 'tis in the next room, and 
the truth of the buckle may be tried in it, without more 
ado, in a single moment. « 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid revision of the 
matter, The French expression prof esses more than it performs, 
I think 1 can see the precise and distinguishing marks 
of national characters more in these uonsensical minutim 
than in the most important matters of state ; where great 
men of all nations talk and stalk so much alike, that I 
would not give ninepence to chooso amongst them. 

I was so long in getting from under my barber's hands, 
that it was too late to think of going with my letter to 

Madame E that night : but when a man is oqce dressed 

at all points for going out, his reflections turn to little 
account ; so taking down the name of the Hotel do Modene, 
where I lodged, I walkc^d forth without any determination 
where to go; — I shall consider of that, said I, as I walk 
along. 


THE PULSE. 

PARTS. 

Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do ye 
make the road of it’! like grace and beauty, which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight : 'tis ye who open this 
door and let the stranger in. 

— Pray, Madame, said I, have the goodness to tell me 
which way I must turn to go to the Op^ra Comique? — 
Most willingly. Monsieur, said she, laying aside hei: work. — 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen shops, 
as I came along, in search of a face not likely to be dis- 
ordered by such an interruption ; till at last, this, hitting 
my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles, as she sat in a low 
chair, on the far side of the shop, facing, the door. 

— Tree volontiers, most willingly, said she, laying her , 
work down upon a chair next her, and rising up from the 
low chair she was sitting in, with so cheerful a movement, 
and so cheerful a look, that had I been laying out fifty 
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louis d*ors with her, I should have said — “ This woman is 
grateful.” 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going with me to 
the door of the shop, and pointing the way down the street 
I was to take, — you must turn first to your left hand, — 
mais jsrenez garde — there are two turns ; and be so good as 
to take the second — then* go down a little way and you’ll 
see a church : and, when you are past it, give yourself the 
trouble to turn directly to the right, and that will lead you 
to the foot of the Pont Neuf, which you must cross — and 
there any one will do himself the pleasure to show you. — 

She repeated her instructions three times over to me, 
with the same goodnatur’d patience the third time as the 
first ; — and if tones, and manners have a meaning, which 
certainly they have, unless to hearts which shut them out, 
— she seemed really interested that I should not lose myself. 

I will not suppose it was the woman’s beauty, notwith- 
standing she was the handsomest grisette, I think, I ever 
saw, which had much to do with the sense I had of her 
courtesy ; only I remember, when I told her how much I 
was obliged to her, that I looked very full in her eyes, — 
and that I repeated my thanks as often as she had done 
her instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before I found I 
had forgot every tittle of what she had said ; — so looking 
back, and seeing her still standing in the door of the shop, 
as if to look whether I went right or not, — I returned back 
to ask her, whether the first turn was to my right or left, 
— for that I had absolutely forgot, — Is it possible ! said she, 
half laughing. ’Tis very possible, replied I, when a man 
is thinking more of a woman than of her good advice. 

As this was the real truth — she took it, as every woman 
takes a matter of right, with a slight curtsey. 

— AUendez ! said she, laying her hand upon my arm to 
detain me, whilst she called a lad out of the back shop 
to get ready a parcel of gloves. I am just going to 
send him, said she, with a packet into that quarter, and if 
you will have the complaisance to step in, it will be ready 
in a moment, and he shall attend you to the place. — So I 
walk’d in with her to the far side of the shop : and, taking 
up the ruffle in my hand which she laid upon the chair, 
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as if I had a mind to sit, she sat down herself in her low 
chair, and I instantly sat myself down beside her. 

— He will be ready, Monsieur, said she, in a moment. — 
And in that moment, replied I, ny>st willingly would I say 
something very civil to you for all these courtesies. Any 
one may do a casual act of good nature, but a continuation 
of them shows it is a part of the temperature ; and cer- 
tainly, added I, if it is the samd blood which comes from 
the heart which descends to the extremes (touching her 
wrist) I am sure you must have one of the best pulses of 
any woman in the world. — Peel it, said she, holding out 
her arm. So laying down my hat, I took hold of her 
fingers in one hand, and applied the two fore fingers of my 
other to the artery. — 

— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou hadst 
passed by, and beheld me sitting in my black coat, and in 
my lack-a-day-sical manner, counting the throbs of it, one 
by one, with as much true devotion as if I had been watch- 
ing the critical ebb or flow of her fever. — How wonldst 
thou have laugh’d and moralized upon my new profession 1 
— and thou shouldst have laugh’d and moralized on. — 
Trust me, my dear Eugenius, I should have said, “ There 
are worse occupations in this world than feeling a woman's 
indse ." — But a grisette’s ! thou wouldst have said, — and in 
an open shop 1 Yorick — 

— So much the better : for when my views are direct, 
Eugenius, I care not if all the world saw mo feel it. 


THE HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

I HAD counted twenty pulsations, and was going on fast 
towards the fortieth, when her husband, coming unex- 
pected from a back parlour into the shop, put me a little 
out of my reckoning. — ’Twas nobody but her husband, she 
said; — so I began a fresh score. — Monsieur is so good, 
quoth she, as he pass’d by us, as to give himself thd 
trouble of feeling my pulse. — The. husband took off his 
hat, and making me a bow, said, I did him too much 
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honour— and having said that, he put on his hat and 
walk’d out. 

Good God ! said I to myself, as he went out,— and can 
this man be the husband of this woman 1 

Let it not torment the few who know what must have 
been the grounds of this exclamation, if I explain it to 
those who do not. 

In London a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper’s wife seem 
to be one bone and one flesh : in the several endowments 
of mind and body, sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
has it, so as, in general, to be upon a par, and to tally with 
each other as nearly as man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of beings more dif- 
ferent: for the legislative and executive powers of the 
shop not resting in" the husband, he seldom comes there : 
— ^in some dark and dismal room behind, he sits commerce- 
less, in his thrum nightcap, the same rough son of Nature 
that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people, where nothing but the monarchy 
is salique, having ceded this department, with sundry 
others, totally to the women,— by a continual higgling with 
customers of alb ranks and sizes from morning to night, 
like so many rough pebbles shook long together in a bag, 
by amicable collisions they have worn down their asperi- 
ties and sharp angles, and not only become round and 
smooth, but will receive, some of them, a polish like a bril- 
liant : — ^Monsieur le Mari is little better than the stone 
under your foot. 

— Surely, — surely, man ! it is not good for thee to sit 
alone : — thou wast made for social intercourse and gentle 
greetings^; and this improvement of our natures from it I 
appeal to as my evidence. 

—And how does it beat. Monsieur ? said she. — With all 
the benignity, said I, looking quietly in her eyes, that I 
expected. — She was going to say something civil in return 
. — but the lad came into the shop with the gloves . — A 
propos, said I, I wont a couple of pairs myself. 
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THE GLOVES. 

PARIS. 

The beautiful griactto rose up when I said this, and 
going behind the counter, reach’d down a parcel and un- 
tied it: I advanced to the side over against her: they 
were all too largo. The beautiful grisette measured them 
one by one across my hand. — It would not alter their 
dimensions. — She begg’d I would try a single pair, which 
seemed to bo the least. — She held it open; — my hand 
slipped into it at once. — It will not do, said I, shaking my 
head a little. — No, said she, doing the same thing. 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety, — 
where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, are 
so blended, that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together, could not express them; — they are communi- 
cated and caught so instantaneously, that you can scarce 
say which party is the infector. I leave it to your men of 
words to swell pages about it — it is enough in the present 
to say again, the gloves would not dd; so, folding our 
hands within our arms, we both lolled upon tlio counter — 
it was narrow, and there was just room for the parcel to 
lay between us. . 

The beautiful grisette looked sometimes at the gloves, 
then sideways to the window, then at the gloves, — and 
then at me. I was not disposed to break silence : — I fol- 
lowed her example : so, I looked at the gloves, then to the 
window, then at the gloves, and then at her, — and so on 
alternately. 

I found I lost considerably in every attack : — she had a 
quick black eye, and shot through two such long ^d 
silken eyelashes with such penetration, that she look'd 
into my very heart and reins. — It may seem strange, but 
I could actually feel she did. — 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple of the pairs 
next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

^I was sensible the beautiful grisette had not asked 
above a single livre above the price.— I wish’d she had 
asked a livre more, and was puzzling my brains how to 
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bring the matter about.— Bo you think, my dear Sir, said 
she, mistaking my embarrassment, that 1 could ask a sous 
too much of a stranger — and of a stranger v/hose polite- 
ness, more than his want of gloves, has done me the 
honour to lay himself at my mercy ? — Wen croyez capable ? 
— Faith ! not I, said I ; and if you were, you are welcome. 
So counting the money into her hand, and with a lower 
bow than one generally makes to a shopkeeper’s wife, I 
went out, and her lad with his parcel followed me. 


THE TEANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

Thebe was nobody in the box I was let into but a kindly 
old French officer. I love the character, not only because 
I honour the man whose manners are softened by a pro- 
fession which makes bad men worse; but that I once 
knew one, — for he is no more, — and why should I not rescue 
one page from violation by writing his name in it, and telling 
the world it was » Captain Tobias Shandy, the dearest of 
my flock and friends, whose philanthropy I never think of 
at this long distance from his death — but my eyes gush 
out with tears. For his sake I have a predilection for the 
whole corps of veterans; and so I strode over the two 
back rows of benches and placed myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a small pamphlet, 
it might be the book of the opera, with a large pair of 
spectacles. As soon as I sat down, he took his spectacles 
off, and putting them into a shagreen case, return’d them 
and the book into his pocket together. I half rose up, 
and made him a bow. 

Translate this into any civilized language in the world 
— the sense is this : 

“ Here’s a poor stranger come into the box — he seems as 
if he knew nobody; and is never likely, was he to be 
seven years in Paris, if every man he comes near keeps 
his spectacles upon his nose; — ’tis shutting the door of 
conversation absolutely in his face — and using him worse 
than a German.” 
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The French officer might as well have said it all aloud : 
and if he had, I should in course have put the bow I made 
him into French too, and told him, ** I was sensible of his 
attention, and return’d him a thousand thanks for it.” 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progress of socialitj, 
as to get master of this Bhort hand^ and to be quick in 
rendering the several turns of looks and limbs with all 
tlieir inflections and delineatioifs, into plain words. For 
m^ own part, hj long habitude, I do it so mechanically, 
that, when I walk the streets of London, I go translating 
all the way ; and have more than once stood behind in the 
circle, where not three words have been said, and have 
brought off twenty different dialogues with me, which I 
could have fairly wrote down and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martini*s«oncert at Milan, and 
was just entering the door of the hall, when the Marquisina 

di F was coming out in a sort of a hurry : — she was 

almost upon me before I saw her ; so I gave a spring to one 
side to let her pass. — She had done the same, and on 
the same side too; so we ran our heads together: she 
instantly got to the other side to get out : I was just as 
unfortunate as she had been, for 1 had sprung to that side, 
and opposed her passage again. — We both flew together to 
the other side, and then back, — and so on ; — it was ridicu- 
lous ; we both blush’d intolerably : so I did at last the 
thing I should have done at first ; — I stood stock still, and 
the Marquisina had no more difficulty. I had no power to 
go into the room, till I had made her so much reparation 
as to wait and follow her with my eye to the end of the 
passage. She look’d back twice, and walk’d along it 
rather sideways, as if she would make room for any one 
coming up stairs to pass her. — No, said I — that’s a vile 
translation: the Marquisina has a right to the best 
apology I can make her, and that opening is left for me to 
do it in ; — so I ran and begg’d pardon for the embar- 
rassment I had given her, saying it was my intention to 
have made her way. She answered, ^she was guided by 
the same intention towards me;— so we reciprocally 
thank’d each other. She was at the top of the stairs ; and 
seeing no cicisbeo near her, I begg’d to hand her to her 
coach;— so we went down the stairs, stopping at every 
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third step to talk of the concert and the adventure. — Upon 
my word, Madame, said I, when I had handed her in, I 
made six different efforts to let you go out. — ^And I made six 
efforts, replied she, to let you enter. — I wish to heaven you 
would make a seventh, said 1. — With all my heart, said 
she, making room. — Life is too short to be long about the 
forms of it, — so I instantly stepp'd in, and she carried me 
home with her. — And what became of the concert, St. 
Cecilia, who I suppose was at it, knows more than I. 

I will only add, that the connexion which arose out of 
the translation gave me more pleasure than any one I had 
the honour to make in Italy. 


THE DWARF. 

PARIS. 

I HAD never heard the remark made by any one in my life, 
except by one ; and who that was will probably come out 
in this chapter ; so that being pretty much unprepossessed, 
there must have been grounds for what struck me the 
moment I cast my eyes over the parterre, — and that was, 
the unaccountable sport of Nature in forming such num- 
bers of dwarfs. — No doubt she sports at certain times in 
almost every corner of the world ; but in Paris there is no 
end to her amusements. — The goddess seems almost as 
merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the Opdra Comique with 
me, I measured every body I saw walking in the streets by 
it. — Melancholy application ! especially where the sizo was 
extremely little, — the face extremely dark, — the eyes 
quick,— the nose long, — the teeth white, — the jaw promi-' 
nent, — to see so many miserables, by force of accidents 
driven out of their own proper class into the very verge of 
another, which it gives mo pain to write down: — every 
third man a pigmy! — some by rickety heads and hump 
Backs ; — others by bandy legs ; — a third set arrested by 
the hand of Nature in the sixth and seventh years of thifeir 
growth;— a fourth, in their perfect and natural state like 
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dwarf apple trees ; from the first rudiments and stamina 
of their existence! never meant to grow higher. 

A Medical Traveller might say, *tis owing to undue 
bandages ; — a Splenetic one, to.want of air ; — and an In- 
quisitive Traveller, to fortify the system, may measure tho 
height of their houses, — the narrowness of their streets, 
and in how few feet square in the sixth and seventh stories 
such numbers of the bourgeoisie eat and sleep together ; 
l)ut I remember Mr. Shandy the elder, who accounted for 
nothing like any body else, in speaking one evening of 
these matters, averr^ that children, like other animals, 
might be increased almost to any size, provided they came 
right into tho world ; but the misery was, the citizens of 
Paris were so coop’d up, that they had not actually room 
enougli to get them.— I do not call it getting anything, 
said he ; — ’tis getting nothing. — Nay, continued he, rising 
in liis argument, ’tis getting worse than nothing, when all 
you have got after twenty or five and twenty years of the 
tenderost care and most nutritious aliment bestowed upon 
it, shall not at last bo as high as my leg. Now, Mr. 
Shandy being very short, there could bo nothing more said 
of it. • 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave tho solution 
as I found it, and content myself with the truth only of 
tho remark, which is verified in every lane and by-lane of 
Paris. I was walking down that which leads from tho 
Carousal to the Palais Royal, and observing a little boy in 
some distress at the side of the gutter which ran down the 
middle of it, I took hold of his hand and help’d him over. 
Upon turning up his face to look at him after, I perceived 
ho was about forty. — Never mind, said I, some good body 
will do as much for me when I am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me which incline me 
to be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my 
species, who have neither size nor strength to get on in 
the world. — I cannot bear to see one of them trod upon ; 
and had scarce got seated beside ngr old French officer, 
ere the disgust was exercised, by seeing the very thing 
happen under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt that and the 
first side box, there is a small esplanade left, where, when 
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the house is full, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though you stand, as in the parterre, you pay the same 
price as in the orchestra. A poor defenceless being of this 
order had got thrust somehow or other into this luckless 
place; — the night was hot, and he was surrounded by 
beings two feet and a half higher than himself. The 
dwarf suffered inexpressibly on all sides; but the thing 
which incommoded him most, was a tall corpulent G-erman, 
near seven feefc high, who stood directly betwixt him and 
all possibility of his seeing either the stage or the actors. 
The poor dwarf did all he could to get a peep at what was 
going forwards, by seeking for some little opening betwixt 
the German’s arm and his body, trying first on one side, 
then the other ; but the German stood square in the most 
unaccommodating posture that can be imagined : — the dwarf 
might as well have been placed at the bottom of the 
deepest draw-well in Paris ; so he civilly reached up his 
hand to the German’s sleeve, and told him his distress. 
— The German turn’d his head back, looked down upon 
him as Goliah did upon David,— and unfeelingly resumed 
his posture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snuff out of my 
monk’s little horn box. — And how would thy meek and 
courteous spirit, my dear monk ! so temper’d to hear and 
forbear liow sweetly would it have lent an ear to this 
poor soul’s complaint ! 

The old French officer, seeing me lift up my eyes with 
an emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took the liberty to 
ask me what was the matter ? — told him the story in 
three words ; and added, how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and in 
his first transports, which are generally unreasonable, had 
told the German he would cut off his long queue with his 
knife. — The German look’d back coolly, and told him he 
was welcome, if he could reach it. 

An injury sharpen’d by an insult, be it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a party; I could have 
leap’d out of the- box to have redressed it. — The old 
French officer did it with much less confusion ; for leaning 
a little over, and nodding to a sentinel, and pointing at 
the same time with his finger at the distress, — the sentinel 
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made his way to it. — There was no occasion to tell the 
grievance, — the thing told' himself ; so thrusting bock the 
German instantly with his musket, — he took the poor 
dwarf by the hand, and plaoed him before him. — This is 
noble ! said I, clapping my hands together. — And yet you 
would not permit this, said the old officer, in England. 

— ^In England, dear Sir, said I, we sit all at our ease. 

The old French officer would have set mo at unity with 
myself, in case I had been at variance, — by saying it was 
a hon mot; — and, as a ho7i 7not is always worth something 
at Paris, he offered me a pinch of snuff. 


THE ROSE. * 

PAltlS. 

It was now my turn to ask the old French officer “ What 
was the matter ? for a cry of “ Haussez les mains, 
Mons^ieur VAhbc ! re-echoed from a dozen different parts 
of the parterre, was as unintelligible tt me, as my apos- 
trophe to the monk had been to him. 

He told me it was some poor Abbe in one of the upper 
loges, who, ho supposed, had got planted perdu behind a 
couple of grisettes in order to see the opera, and that the 
parterre espying him, were insisting upon his holding up 
both his hands during the representation. — ^Aud can it be 
supposed, said I, that an ecclesiastic would i)i(jk.the 
grisettes’ pockets? The old French officer smiled, and. 
whispering in my ear, opened a door of knowledge which 
I had no idea of. 

Good God ! said I, turning pale with astonishment — is 
it possible, that a people so smit with sentiment should 
at the same time be so unclean, and so unlike themselves, 
— Quelle grossiort/f ! added I. 

The French officer told me, it was ^n illiberal sarcasm 
at the church, which had begun in the theatre about 
the time the Tartuffe was given in it by Moli^re : but 
like other remains of Gothic manners, was declining. — 
Every nation, continued he, have their refinements and 
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grosaierteSf in which they take the lead, and lose it of one 
another by turns : — ^that he had been in most countries, 
but never in one where he found not some delicacies, which 
others seemed to want. ^ Le potjb et le contbe se trouoent 
en chaque nation; there is a balance, said he, of good 
and bad everywhere ; Eiiid nothing but the knowing it is 
60, can emancipate one half of the world from the pre- 
possession which it hold^ against the other: — that the 
advantage of travel, as it regarded the s^voir vivre, was by 
seeing a great deal both of men and manners ; it taught us 
mutual toleration ; and mutual toleration, concluded he, 
making me a bow, taught us mutual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air of 
such candour and good sense, as coincided with my first 
favourable impressions of his character: — I thought I 
loved the man ; but I fear I mistook the object ; — *twas 
my own way of thinking — ^the difference was, I could not 
have expressed it half so well. 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and his beast, 
— ^if the latter goes pricking up his ears, and starting all 
the way at every object which he never saw before. — I have 
as little torment of this kind as any creature alive ; and 
yet I honestly confess, that many a thing gave me pain, 
and that I blush’d at many a word tlio first month, — which 
I found inconsequent and perfectly innocent the second. 

Madame de Eambouliet, after an acquaintance of about 
six weeks with her, had done me the honour to take me in 
her coach about two leagues out of town. — Of all women, 
Madame de Eambouliet is the most correct ; and I never 
wish to see one of more virtues and purity of heart. — In our 
return back, Madame de Eambouliet desired me to pull 
the cord . — T asked her if she wanted anything — Bien que 
pour pisaevy said Madame de Eambouliet. 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de Eam- 
bouliet p — ss on. — ^And, ye fair mystic nymphs ! go each 
one pluck your rose, and scatter them in your path, — ^for 
Madame de Eambouliet did no more. — I handed Madame 
de Eambouliet out of the coach; and had I been the 
priest of the chaste Oastalia, I could not have served at 
her fountain with a more respectful decorum. 
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THE FILLE DE OHAMBRE. 

PARIS. 

What the old French officer had delivered upon travelling, 
bringing Polonius’s advice to his son upon the same sub- 
ject into my head, — and that bringing in Hamlet, and 
Hamlet the rest of Shakespeare’s works, I stopp’d at the 
Quai de Conti in my return home, to purchase the 
whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the world. 
Comment ! said I, taking one up out of a set which lay 
upon the counter betwixt us. — He said they were sent him 
only to be got bound, and were to be sent back to 
Versailles in the morning to the Count de B . 

— And does the Count de B , said I, read Shakes- 

peare ? G^est un esprit fort, replied the bookseller. — Ho 
loves English books! and what is more to his honour. 
Monsieur, he loves the English too. You speak this 
so civilly, said 1, that it is enough to oblige an English- 
man to lay out a louis d’or or two at your shop. — Tlie 
bookseller made a bow, and was going to say something, 
when a young decent girl about twenty, who by her air 
and dress seemed to be fitls de chamhre to some devout 
woman of fashion, come into the shop and asked for Lee 
Egaremente du Goeur et de V Esprit: the bookseller gave 
her the book directly ; she pulled out a little green satin 
purse run round with a riband of the same colour, and 
putting her finger and thumb into it, she took out the 
money and paid for it. As I had nothing more to stay 
me in the shop, we both walk’d out at the door together. 

— ^And what have you to do, my dear, said I, with 
The Wanderings of the Heart, who scarce know yet you 
have one ? nor, till love has first told you it, or some faith- 
less shepherd has made it ache, canst thou ever be sun 
it is so. — Le Dieu m*en garde ! said the* girl. — With reason, 
said I, for if it is a good one, ’tis pity it should be stolen'; 
’tis a little treasure to thee, and gives a better air to 
your face, than if it was dress’d out with pearls. 
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The young girl listened with a submissive attention, 
holding her satin purse by its riband in her hand all the 
time. — 'Tis a very small one, said I, taking hold of 
the bottom of it — she held it towards me — and there is 
very little in it, my dear, said I ; but be but as good as 
thou art handsome, and heaven will fill it. 1 had a parcel 
of crowns in my hand to pjay for Shakespeare ; and, as she 
had let go the purse entirely, I put a single one in ; and, 
tying up the riband in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more a humble courtesy than 
a low one : — *twas one of those quiet, thankful sinkings, 
where the spirit bows itself down, — ^the body does no more 
than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown in my life which 
gave me half the pleasure. 

My advice, my deafr, would not have been worth a pin 
to you, said I, if I had not given this along with it : but 
now, when you see the crown, you'll remember it; — so 
don't, my dear, lay it out in ribands. 

Upon my word, Sir, said the girl, earnestly, I am 
incapable ; — ^in saying which, as is usual in little bargains of 
honour, she gave me her hand : — En verite, Monsieur, je 
mettrai cet argent ajoart, said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man and 
woman, it sanctifies their most private walks : so, notwith- 
standing it was dusky, yet as both our roads lay the same 
way, we made no scruple of walking along the Quai 
de Conti together. 

She made me a second courtesy in setting off, and 
before we got twenty yards from the door, as if she had 
not done enough before, she made a sort of a little stop 
to tell me again — she thank'd me. 

It was a small tribute, I told her, which I could not 
avoid paying to virtue, and would not be mistaken in the 
person I had been rendering it to for the world ; — but I 
see innocence, my dear, in your face, — and foul befall the 
man who ever lays a snare in its way ! 

The girl seem'd effected some way or other with what 
I said she gave a low sigh ; — I found I was not 
empowered to enquire at all after it. — so said nothing 
more till I got to the corner of the Rue de Nevers, where 
we were to part. 
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— ^But is this the way, my dear, said I, to the Hotel de 
Modene ? She tdd me it was ; — or that I might go by the 
Rue de Gueneguault, which was the next turn. — Then Fll 
go, my dear, by the Rue de Gueneguault, said I, for two 
reasons ; first, I shall please myself, and next, I shall give 
you the protection of my company as far on your way as 
I can. The girl was sensible I was civil — and said, she 
wished the Hotel de Modene was* in the Rue de St. Pierre. 
— ^Tou live there ? said I. — She told me she was fiile de 

chainhre to Madame R . — Good God ! said I, 'tis the 

very lady for whom I have brought a letter from Amiens. 

— The girl told me that Madame R , she believed, 

expected a stranger with a letter, and was impatient to see 
him : — so I desired the girl to present my compliments to 

Madame R , and say, I would certainly wait upon her 

in the morning. 

We stood still at the comer of the Rue de Nevers whilst 
this pass’d. — We then stopped a moment whilst she dis- 
posed of her EgaremenU du Cceur^ Ac. more commodiously 
than carrying them in her hand — they were two volumes : so 
I held the second for her whilst she put the first into her 
pocket ; and then she held her pocket, and I put in the 
other after it. 

*Tis sweet to feel by what fine spun threads our affec- 
tions are drawn together. 

We set off afre’sh, and as she took her third step, the 
girl put her hand within my arm. — was just bidding her, 
— ^but she did it of herself, with that undeliberating sim- 
plicity, which show’d it was out of her head that she had 
never seen me before. For my own part, I felt the con- 
viction of consanguinity so strongly, that I could not help 
turning half round to look in her face, and see if I could 
trace out any thing in it of a family likeness. — Tut ! said 
I, are we not all relations ? 

When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue de 
Gueneguault, I stopp’d to bid her adieu for good and all : 
the girl would thank me again for my company and kind- 
ness. — She bid me adieu twice. — I repeated it as often 
and so cordial was the parting between us, that had it hap** 
pened any where else. I’m not sure but I should have sign^ 
it with a kiss of charity, as warm and holy as an apostle. 
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But in Paris, as none kiss each other but the men,— I 
did, what amounted to the same thing — 

— I bid God bless her 


THE PASSPOET. 

FABIS. 

When I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told me I had 
been enquired after by the Lieutenant de Police. — The 
deuce take it ! said I, — I know the reason. It is time the 
reader should know it, for in the order of things in which 
it happened, it was omitted : not that it was out of my 
head; but that had I told it then it might hare been 
forgotten now ; — and now is the time I want it. 

I had left London with so much precipitation, that it 
never enter’d my mind that we were at war with France ; 
and had reached Dover, and looked through my glass at 
the hills beyond Boulogne, before the idea presented 
itself ; and with this in its train, that there was no getting 
there without a passport. Go but to the end of a street, I 
have a mortal aversion for returning back no wiser than 
1 set out ; and as this was one of the greatest efforts I had 
ever made for knowledge, I could less bear the thoughts 

of it : so hearing the Count de had hired the packet, 

I begg’d he would take me in his suite. The Count had 
some little knowledge of me, so made little or no difficulty, 
— only said, his inclination to serve me could reach no 
farther than Calais, as he was to return by way of Brus- 
sels to Paris ; however, when I had once pass’d there, I 
might get to Paris without interruption ; but that in Paris 
I must make friends and shift for myself. — Let me get to 
Paris, Monsieur le Count, said I, — ^and I shall do very 
well. So I embark’d, and never thought more of the 
matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police had 
been enquiring after me, — the thing instantly recurred ; 
— and by the time La Fleur had well told me, the master 
of the hotel came into my room to tell me the same thing, 
with this addition to it, that my passport had been par- 
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ticularlj asked after : the master of the hotel concluded 
with saying, He hoped I had one. — ^Not I, faith! said L 

The master of the hotel retired three steps from me, as 
from an infected person, as I declared this ; — and poor La 
Fleur advanced three steps towards me, and with that 
sort of movement which a good soul makes to succour a 
distress’d one : — the fellow won my heart by it ; and from 
that single trait I knew his character as perfectly, and 
could rely upon it as firmly, as if he had served me with 
fidelity for seven years. 

Mon seigneur ! cried the master of the hotel ; but recol- 
lecting himself as he made the exclamation, he instantly 
changed the tone of it. — ^If Monsieur, said he, has not a 
passport (apparemment) in all likelihood he has friends in 
Paris who can procure him one. — Nbt that I know of, 
quoth I, with an air of indifference. — Then ccries, replied 
he, you’ll be sent to the Bastile or the Chatelet au nwins. 
— Poo ! said I, the King of Prance is a good natur’d soul : 
— he’ll hurt nobody . — Gela n'cmpiehe pasy said he — ^you 
will certainly be sent to the Bastile to-morrow morning. 
— But I’ve taken your lodgings for a month, answer’d I, 
and I’ll not quit them a day before the* time for all the 
kings of France in the world. La Fleur whispered in my 
ear, That nobody could oppose the king of Prance. 

Pardi ! said my host, ces Messieurs Amjlois sont des gens 
Ires erfraordwaires ; — and, having both said and sworn it, 
— he went out. 


THE PASSPORT. 

THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 

I COULD not find in my heart to torture La Fleur’s with a 
serious look upon the subject of my embarrassment, which 
was the reason I had treated it so cavalierly: and to show 
him how light it lay upon my mind, I dropt the subject 
entirely ; and whilst he waited upon me at supper, talk’d 
to him with more than usual gaiety about Paris, and of the* 
Op^ra Comique. — La Fleur had been there himself, and 
had followed me through the streets as far as the book- 
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seller’s shop ; but seeing me come out with the young 
de chamhrey and that we walk’d down the Quai de Conti 
together, La, Fleur deem’d it unnecessary to follow me a 
step further ; — so making his own reflections upon it, he 
took a shorter cut, — and got to the hotel in time to be 
inform’d of the affair of the police against my arriTal. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken away, and 
gone down to sup himself, I then began to think a little 
seriously about my situation. — 

— ^And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt smile at the 
remembrance of a short dialogue which passed betwixt us 
the moment I was going to set out : — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject to be 
overburden’d with money as thought, had drawn me aside 
to interrogate me htow much I had taken care for. Upon 
telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook his head, and 
said it would not do ; so pull’d out his purse in order to 
empty it into mine. — I’ve enough in conscience, Eugenius, 
said I. — Indeed, Yorick, you have not, replied Eugenius ; 
I know France and Italy better than you. — ^But you don’t 
consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing his offer, that before 
I have been three days in Paris, I shall take care to say or 
do something or other for which I shall get clapp’d up 
into the Bastile, and that I shall live there a couple of 
months entirely at the king of France’s expense. — ^I beg 
pardon, said I3ugenius drily; really 1 had forgot that 
resource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came seriously to my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or pertinacity 
— or what is it in me, that, after all, when La Fleur had 
gone down stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not bring 
down my mind to think of it otherwise than I had then 
spoken of it to Eugenius ? 

— ^And as for the Bastile ; the terror is in the word. — 
Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile 
is bub another word for a tower;— and a tower is but 
another word for a house you can’t get out of. — Mercy on 
the gouty 1 for they are in it twice a year. — But with nine 
livres a day, and pen and ink, and paper, and patience, 
albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very well within, — 
at least for a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, if 
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he is a haniiless fellow, his innocence appears, and he 
comes out a better and wiser man than he went in. 

1 had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the 
court-yard, as I settled this account; and remember 1 
walk’d down stairs in no small triumph with the conceit 
of my reasoning. — ^Beshrew the sombre pencil! said I, 
Tauntingly — for I envy not its 4 )Owers, which paints the 
evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself, 
and blackened ; reduce them to their proper size and hue, 
she overlooks them. — ’Tis true, said I, correcting the 
proposition, — the Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; 
— ^but strip it of its towers — fill up the fosse, — un barricade 
the doors — call it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis 
some tyrant of a distemper —and not of a man, which holds 
you in it< — the evil vanishes, and you bear the other half 
without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy, with 
a voice which I took to be of a child, which complained 
“ it could not get out.” — I look’d up and down the passage, 
and seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went out 
without farther attention. * 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the 
same words repeated twice over ; and, looking up, I saw 
it was a starling luing in a little cage. — “ I can’t get out, 
— I cau’t get out,” said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every person who 
came through the passage it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approach’d it, with the same lamenta- 
tion of its captivity. — “ I can’t get out,” said the starling. 
— God help thee ! said I, but I’ll let thee out, cost what it 
will ; so I turned about the cage to get to the door ; it 
was twisted and double twisted so fast with wii‘e, there 
was no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. 
— I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and thrusting his head through the trellis 
pressed his breast against it as if impatient. — fear, j>oor. 
creature ! said I, I caunot set thee at liberty. — ‘‘ No,” said 
the starling, — “ I can’t get out — can’t get out,” said the 
starling. 
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I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened ; 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the 
dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, 
were so suddenly call*i home. Mechanical as the notes 
were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chanted, that 
m one moment they overthrew all my systematic reasonings 
upon the Bastile ; and I heavily walked upstairs, unsaying 
every word I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! said I, — 
still thou art a bitter draught ! and though thousands in 
all. ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on that account. — *Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious 
goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom all in public 
or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever 
will be so, till Nature herself shall change. — ^No tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chyrnic power turn 
thy sceptre into iron : — ^with thee to smile upon him as he 
eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from 
whose 'Court thou a.rt exiled ! — Gracious Heaven ! cried I, 
kneeling down upon the last step but one in my ascent, 
grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give 
me but this fair •goddess as my companion, — and shower 
down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy divine provi- 
dence, upon those heads which are aching for them ! 


THE CAPTIVE. 

PABIS. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room; I sat 
down close to my table, and leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myself the miseries of confine- 
ment. I was in a right frame for it, and so I gave full 
scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery: but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me. — 
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— I took a single captive, and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then look’d through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half-wasted away with long expecta- 
tion and confinement, and felt Vnat kind of sickness of 
the heart it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer I saw him pale and feverish : in thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fannM his blood ; 
— he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice. — His children — 

But here my heart began to bleed — and I was forced to 
go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in 
the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed : a little calendar of small sticks were 
laid at the head, notch’d all over with the dismal days and 
nights he had passed there ; — he had one of these little 
sticks in his hand, and, with a rusty nail he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards 
the door, then cast it down, — shook hi|p head, and went 
on with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon 
the bundle. — He gave a deep sigh, — I saw the iron 
enter into his ^ul ! — I burst into tears. — I could not 
sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. — I started up from my chair, and calling La Fleur: 
I bid him bespeak me a remise, and have it ready at the 
door of the hotel by nine in the morning. 

I’ll go directly, said I, myself to Monsieur le Due de 
Choiseul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed ; but — not willing 
he should see anything upon my cheek which would cost 
the honest fellow a heart-ache, — I told him I would go to 
bed by myself, — and bid him go do the same. 
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THE STARLING. 

ROAD ffO VERSAILLES. 

I GOT into my remise the hour I proposed : La Fleur got 
up behind, and I bid the coachman make the best of his 
way to Versailles. 

As there was nothing in this road, or rather nothing 
which I look for in travelling, I cannot fill up the blank 
better than with a short history of this self-same bird, 
which became the subject of the last chapter. 

Whilst the Honourable Mr. was waiting for a wind 

at Dover, it had been caught upon the cliffs, before it 
could well fly, by ai\ English lad who was his groom ; who, 
not caring to destroy it, ha^d taken it in his breast into the 
packet ; — and, by course of feeding it, and taking it once 
under his protection, in a day or two grew fond of it, and 
got it safe along with him to Paris. 

At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little cage for 
the starling, and as he had little to do better the five months 
his master staid tjiere, he taught it, in his mother’s tongue, 
the four simple words — (and no more) — to which I own’d 
myself so much its debtor. 

Upon his master’s going on for Italy, the lad had given 
it to the master of the hotel. But his little song for 
liberty being in an unknown language at Paris, the bird 
had little or no store set by him : so La Fleur bought both 
him and his cage for me for a bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy I brought him with me to the 
country in whose language he had learned his notes ; and 

telling the story of him to Lord A , Lord A begg’d 

the bird of mo ; — in a week Lord A gave him to Lord 

B ; Lord B made a present of him to Lord 

C ; and Lord 0 's gentleman sold him to Lord 

D ’b for a shilling; Lord D gave him to Lord 

E ; and so on — half round the alphabet. From that 

rank he j)ass’d into "the lower house, and pass’d the hands 
of as many commoners. But as all these wanted to get in, 
and my bird wanted to get out, he had almost as little store 
set by him in London as in Paris. 
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It is impossible but many of my readers 
must have heard of him ; and if any by 
mere chance have ever seen him, I beg 
leave to inform them, that that bird was 
my bird, or some vile copy set up to repre* 
sent him. 

I have nothing farther to add upon him, 
but that from that time to this I have 
borne this poor starling as the crest to my 
arms. — Thus : 

— And let the herald's officers twist his 
neck about if they dare. 

THE ADDHESS# 

VEKBAILLES. 

I SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a view of my 
mind when I am going to ask protection of any man ; for 
which reason I generally endeavour to protect myself ; but 

this going to Monsieur le Due de C was an act of 

compulsion had it been an act of choice, I should have 
done it, I suppose, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, as I wont along, 
did my servile heart form ! I deserved the Bastilo for 
every one of thenl. 

Then nothing would serve me when I got within sight of 
Versailles, but putting words and sentences together, and 
conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath myself into 

Monsieur le Due de C 's good graces. — This will do, 

said 1. — Just as 'well, retorted 1 again, as a coat carried up 
to him by an adventurous tailor, without taking his 
measure. Fool ! continued I, — see Monsieur le Due’s face 
first; — observe what character is written in it; — ^take 
notice in what posture he stands to hear you ; — ^mark the 
turns and expressions of his body and limbs ; — and for 
the tone, — ^the first sound which com^s from his lips will 
give it you ; and from all these together you’ll compound 
an address at once upon the spot, which cannot disgus*t 
the Duke ; — ^the ingredients are his own, and most likely to 
go down. 
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Well ! said 1, 1 ^vi8ll it well over. — Coward again ! as if 
man to man was not equal throughout the whole surface 
of the globe ; and if in the field — ^why not face to face in 
the cabinet too ? And trust me, Yorick, whenever it is 
not so, man is false to himself and betrays his own succours 
ton times where nature does it once. Go to the Due de 

C with the Bastile in thy looks ; — my life for it, thou 

wilt be sent back to Paris in half an hour with an escort. 

I believe so, said I. — Then Pll go to the Duke, by 
heaven ! with all the gaiety and debonairness in the 
world. — 

— ^And there you are wrong again, replied I. — ^A heart 
at ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes — ^*tis ever on its 
centre. — Well ! well ! cried I, as the coachman turn’d in 
at the gates, I find I shall do very well : and by the time 
he had wheel’d round the court, and brought me up to 
the door, I found myself so much the better for my own 
lecture, that I neither ascended the steps like a victim to 
justice, who was to part with life upon the topmost, — ^nor 
did I mount them with a skip and a couple of strides, as I 
do when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee to meet it. 

As I entered <the door of the saloon 1 was met by a 
person, who possibly might be the maitre d'hotely but had 
more the air of one of the under secretaries, who told mo 

the Due de C was busy. — am utterly ignorant, said 

I, of the forms of obtaining an audience,’ being an absolute 
stranger, and what is worse in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, being an Englishman too. — He replied, that did 
not increase the difficulty. — made him a slight bow, and 
told him, I had something of importance to say to 
Monsieur le Due. The secretary look’d towards the stairs, 
as if he was about to leave me to carry up this account to 
some one. — ^But I must not mislead you, said I, — ^for what 
I have to say is of no manner of importance to Monsieur le 

Due de C but of great importance to myself. — C^eat 

une autre affaire, replied he. — ^Not at all, said I, to a man 
of gallantry. — ^But^ pray, good sir, continued I, when can 
a stranger hope to have access ? — In not less than two 
hours, said he, looking at his watch. The number of 
equipages in the court-yard seemed to justify the calcula- 
tion, that 1 could have no nearer a prospect ; — ^and as walk- 
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ing backwards and forwards in the saloon, without a soul 
to commune with, was for the time as bad as being in the 
Bastile itself, I instantly went back to my remise, and bid 
the coachman drive me to the Coxdon Blcuy which was the 
nearest hotel. 

I think there is a fatality in it ; — I seldom go to the 
place I set out for. 


LE PATISSIEK. 

VEBSAILLKS. 

Befoke I had got half way down the street I changed my 
mind : as I am at Versailles, thought I, I might as well 
take a view of the town ; so I pull’d the cord, and ordered 
the coachman to drive round some of the principal streets, 
— suppose the town is not very largo, said I. — The 
coachman begg’d pardon for setting me right, and told me 
it was very superb, and that numbers of the first dukes and 

marquises and counts had hotels. — The Count de B , 

of whom the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had spoke 
so handsomely the night before, came instantly into my 
mind. — ^And why should I not go, thought I, to the Count 

de B , who has so high an idea of English books and 

English men — and tell him my story ? so I changed my 
mind a second time. — ^In truth it was the third ; for I had 

intended that day for Madame de R , in the Eue St. 

Pierre, and had devoutly sent her word by her fille de 
chamhre that I would assuredly wait upon her f — ^but I am 
governed by circumstances ; — cannot govern them : so 
seeing a man standing with a basket on the other side of 
the street, as if he had something to sell, 1 bid La Fleur go 
up to him, and enquire for the Count’s hotel. 

La Fleur returned a little pale ; and told me it was a 
Chevalier de St. Louis selling p&t&.— It is impossible. La 
Fleur, said I. — La Fleur could no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself ; but persisted in his story : he 
had seen the croix set in gold, with its red riband, he said, 
tied* to his buttonhole — and had looked into the backet 
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and seen the pat^s which the Ohevalier was selling ; so 
could not be mistaken in that. 

Such a reverse in man’s life awakens a better principle 
than curiosity : I could pot help looking for some time at 
him as I sat in the remise : — ^the more I look’d at him, his 
croix, and his basket, the stronger they wove themselves 
into my brain. — got out of the remise, and went towards 
him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron which fell below 
his knees, and with a sort of a bib that went half way up 
his breast ; upon the top of this, but a little below the 
hem, hung his croix. His basket of little pates was 
covered over with a white damask napkin ; • another of the 
same kind was spread at the bottom ; and there was a 
look oi proprete and < neatness throughout, that one might 
have bought his p^t^s of him, as much from appetite as 
sentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither ; but stood still 
with them at the comer of an hotel, for those to buy who 
chose it without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight ; — of a sedate look, something 
approaching to g^-avity. I did not wonder. — I went up 
rather to the basket than him, and having lifted up the 
napkin, and taking one of his pHt^s into my hand, — 
begg’d he would explain the appearance which affected 
me. 

He told me in a few words, that the best part of his life 
had passed in the service, in which, after spending a small 
patrimony, he had obtained a company and the croix with 
it; but that, at the conclusion of the last peace, his 
regiment being reformed, and the whole corps, with those 
of some other regiments, left without any provision, he 
found himself in a wide world without friends, without 
a livre, — and indeed, said he, without anything but this 
— (pointing, as he said it, to his croix). — The poor 
Chevalier won my pity, and he finished the scene with 
winning my esteem too. 

The king, be said, was the most generous of princes, but 
Kis generosity could neither relieve nor reward everyone, 
and it was only his misfortune to be amongst the number. 
He had a little wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the 
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fdtisserie ; and added, he felt no dishonour in defending 
her and himself from want in this waj — ^unless Providence 
had offer'd him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhojd a pleasure from the 
good, in passing over what happen’d to this poor Chevalier 
of St. Louis about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near the iron gates 
which lead up to the palace, anA as his croix had caught 
the eyes of numbers, numbers had made the same enquiry 
which I had done. — He had told them the same story, and 
always with so much modesty and good sense, that it had 
reach’d at last the king’s ears ; — who, hearing the Chevalier 
had been a gallant officer, and respected by the whole 
regiment as a man of honour and integrity, — he broke up 
his little trade by a pension of fifteen hundred livres a 
year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I beg he will 
allow me to relate another, out of its order, to please my- 
self : — the two stories reflect light upon each other, — and 
’tis a pity they should be parted. 


THE SWORD. 

RENNES. 

When states and empires have their periods of declension, 
and feel in their turns what distress and poverty is, — I 
stop not to tell the causes which gradually brought the 

house d’E , in Brittany, into decay. The Marquis 

d’f] iiad fought up against his condition with great 

firmness ; wishing to preserve, and still show to the world, 
some little fragments of what his ancestors had been ; — 
their indiscretions had put it out of his power. There was 
enough left for the little exigencies of ohsctmty. — ^But he 
had two boys who looked up to him fox light; — bethought 
they deserved it. He had tried his sword — it could noji 
open the way, — ^the mountmg was too expensive, — and 
simple economy was not a match for it : — there was no 
resource but commerce. 
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In any other province in France, save Brittany, this was 
smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and 
affection wish’d to see re-blossom. — ^But in Brittany, there 
being a provision for this, he avail’d himself of it ; and, 
taking an occasion when the states were assembled at 
Eennes, the Marquis, attended with his two boys, entered 
the court ; and having plea,ded the right of an ancient l^w 
of the duchy, which, though seldom claim’d, he said, was 
no less in force, he took his sword from his side : — ^Here, 
said he, take it ; and be trusty guardians of it, till better 
times put me in condition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Marquis’s sword : he staid 
a few minutes to see it deposited in the archives of his 
house — and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next 
day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years 
of successful application to business, with some unlook’d 
for bequests from distant branches of his house, return’d 
home to reclaim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller but a Sentimental one, that I 
should be at Eeniles at the very time of this solemn re- 
quisition : I call it solemn ; — ^it was so to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole family : 
he supported his lady, — ^his eldest son supported his sister, 
and his youngest was at the other extreme of the line next 
his mother ; — he put his handkerchief to his face twice. — 

— There was a dead silence. When the Marquis had 
approach’d within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing three 
steps before^his family, — ^he reclaim’d his sword. His sword 
was given him, and the moment he got it into his hand he 
drew it almost out of the scabbard : — ’twas the shining 
face of a friend he had once given up — ^he look’d at- 
tentively along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to see 
whether it was the same, — when, observing a little rust 
which it had contracted near the point, he brought it near 
his eye, and bending his head down over it, — ^I think I saw 
a tear fall npon the place. I could not be deceived by what 
followed. 

“ I shall find,” said he, “ some other way to get it off.” 
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When the Marquis had said this, he returned his sword 
into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it, — and, 
with his wife and daughter, and his two sons following 
him, walk’d out. 

O, how I envied him his feelingS ! 


THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance to Monsieur le 

Count de B . The set of Shakespeares was laid upon 

the table, and he was tumbling them over. I walk’d 
up close to the table, and giving first such a look at the 
books as to make him conceive I knew what they were, 
— told him I had come without any one to present mo, 
knowing I should meet with a friend in his apartment, 
who, I trusted, would do it for me : — it is my countryman, 
the great Shakespeare, said I, pointing to his works — 
et ayez la hontSf mon cher ami, apostrophizing his spirit, 
added I, de me faire cet honnenrdd . — ^ 

The Count smiled at the singularity of the introduc- 
tion ; and seeing I look’d a little pale and sickly, insisted 
upon my taking an arm-chair ; so I sat down ; and to save 
him conjectures upon a visit so out of all rule, I told him 
simply of the incident in the bookseller’s shop, and how 
that had impelled me rather to go to him with tho story 
of a little embarrassment I was under, than to any other 
man in France. — And what is your embarrassment? let 
me hear it, said the Count. So I told him the story just 
as I have told it the reader. 

— And the master of my hotel, said I, as I concluded it, 
will needs have it. Monsieur lo Count, that I shall be sent 
to tho Bastile ; — but I have no apprehensions, continued 
I ; — for, in falling into the hands of the most polish’d 
people in tho world, and being conscious I was a true man, 
and not come to spy the nakedness o^ tho land, T scarce 
thought I lay at their mercy. — ^It does not suit the gal-’ 
lantry of the French, Monsieur le Count, said I, to show 
it against invalids. 
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An animated blush came into the Count de B *s 

cheeks as I spoke this. — Ne craignea rien — Don’t fear, said 
he. — ^Indeed, I don’t, replied I again. — ^Besides, continued 
I, a little sportingly, I have come laughing all the way 
from London to Paris,^and I do not think Monsieur 
le Due de Choiseul is such an enemy to mirth as to send 
me back crying for my pains. 

— My application to you, Monsieur le Count de B 

(making him a low bow), is to desire he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good nature, or I had 
not said half as much, — and once or twice said, — C'eat hien 
dit. So I rested my cause there — and determined to say 
no more about it. 

The Count led the discourse : we talk’d of indifferent 
things, — of books, and politics, and men; — and then of 
women. — God bless them all ! said I, after much discourse 
about them — ^there is not a man upon earth who loves 
them so much as I do: after all the foibles I nave 
seen, and all the satires I have read against them, still I 
love them ; being firmly persuaded that a man, who has 
not a sort of affection for the whole sex, is incapable 
of ever loving a single one as he ought. 

Eh him ! Monsieur VAnglois, said the Count, gaily ; — 
you are not come to spy the nakedness of the land; 
— believe you ; — ni encore, I dare say, that of our 
women! — But permit me to conjecture’, — ^if, par hazard, 
they fell into your way, that the prospect would not 
affect you, 

I have something within me which cannot bear the 
shock of the least indecent insinuation: in the sport- 
ability of chit-chat I have often endeavoured to conquer 
it, and with infinite pain have hazarded a thousand things 
to a dozen of the sex together, — ^the least of which I could 
not venture to a single one to gain heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur le Count, said I; — ^as for the 
nakedness of your land, if I saw it, I should cast my 
eyes over it with tears in them ; — and for that of your 
women (blushing at the idea he had excited in me) 1 am 
so evangelical in this, and have such a fellow-feeling for 
whatever is weak about them, that I would cover it with a 
garment if I knew how to throw it on : — But I could'wish, 
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continued I, to spy the nakedness of their hearts, and 
through the different disguises of customs, climates, and 
religion, find out what is good in them to fashion mj own 
hy : — and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieui^ Ic Count, continued I, 
that I have not seen the Palais Royal, — nor the Luxeni^ 
bourg, — nor the Fa 9 ade of the Louvre, — nor have 
attempted to swell the cataloglies wo have of pictures, 
statues, and churches. — I conceive every fair being as 
a temple, and would rather enter in, and see the original 
drawings and loose sketches hung up in it, than tho 
Transfiguration of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as that 
which inflames the breast of the connoisseur, has led me 
from my own home into France, — and from France will 
lead me through Italy ; — ’tis a quiet journey of the heart 
in pursuit of Nature, and those affections which arise out 
of her, which make us love each other, — and the world, 
better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to me upon 
the occasion ; and added very politely, how much he stood 
obliged to Shakespeare for making me •known to him. — » 
But a propos, said he ; — Shakespeare is full of great 
things ; — he forgot a small punctilio of announcing your 
name : — it puts you under a necessity of doing it yourself. 


THE PASSPORT. 

VBBSAILIiES. 

Thebb is not a more perplexing affair in life to me, 
tlian to set about telling any one who I am, — for there is 
scarce any body I cannot give a better account of than 
myself ; and 1 have often wished I could do it in a single 
word, — ^and have an end of it. It was the only time and 
occasion in my life I could accomplish this to any pur- 
pose ; — ^for Shakespeare lying upon the table, and recol- 
lecting 1 was in his books, I took up Hamlet, and turning 
immediately to the grave-diggers* scene in the fifth act, I 
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kid my finger upon Yorick, and advancing the book to the 
Count, with my finger all the way over the name, — Me 
void! saidl. 

Now, whether the idea of poor Yorick’s skull was put 
out of the Count’s mind by the reality of my own, or by 
what magic he could drop a period of seven or eight 
hundred years, makes nothing in this account ; — ’tis cer- 
tain the French conceive* better than they combine ; — 
wonder at nothing in this world, and the less at this ; 
inasmuch as one of the first of our own Church, for whose 
candour and paternal sentiments I have the highest vene- 
ration, fell into the same mistake in the very same case : 
— “ He could not bear,” he said, “ to look into the sermons 
wrote by the King of Denmark’s jester.” Good, my Lord, 
said I ; but there are* two Yoricks. The Yorick your Lord- 
ship thinks of, has been dead and buried eight hundred 
years ago; he flourished in Horwendillus’s court; — ^the 
other Yorick is myself, who have flourished, my Lord, in 
no court. — ^He shook his head. Good God ! said I, you 
might as well confound Alexander the Great with Alex- 
ander the Coppersmith, my Lord 1 — “ ’Twas all one,” he 
replied. — 

— ^If Alexander, King of Macedon, could have translated 
your Lordship, said I, I’m sure your Lordship would not 
r ive said so. 

The poor Count de B fell but into the same error, — 

M, Monsieur y esUil Yorick f cried the Count. — Je le suisy 
said I. — Vous f — Moi, — moi qui ai Vhonneur de vous parlery 
Monsieur le Comte, — Mon J)ieu I said he, embracing mo, — 
Vous Stes Yorick ! 

The Count instantly put the Shakespeare into his 
pocket, and left me alone in his room. 


THE PASSPOET. 

VEB8AILLB&. 

I COULD not conceive why the Count de B had gone 

so abruptly out of the room, any more than 1 could con- 
ceive why he had put the Shakespeare into his pocket. — 
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Mysteries which mmt explain themselves are not worth the loss 
of time which a conjecture about them takes up : ’twas better 
to read Shakespeare ; so taking up ** Much Ado AhotU 
Nothing** I transported myself instantly from the chair I 
sat in to Messina in Sicily, and got so busy with Don 
Pedro, and Benedict, and Beatrice, that 1 thought not of 
Versailles, the Count, or the passport. 

Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can at once surrender 
itself to illusions, which cheat expectation and sorrow of 
their weary moments ! — ^Long, — ^long since had ye number’d 
out my days, had I not trod so great a part of them upon 
this enchanted ground. When my way is too rough for 
my feet, or too steep for my strength, I get off it, to some 
smooth velvet path, which Fancy has scattered over with 
rosebuds of delights ; and having taken a few turns in it, 
come back strengthen’d and refresh’d. — When evils press 
sore upon me, and there is no retreat from them in this 
world, then I take a new course ; — I leave it, — and as I 
have a clearer idea of the Elysian fields than I have 
of heaven, I force myself, like JSneas, into them.— I 
see him meet the pensive shade of his forsaken Dido, aud 
wish to recognise it ; — see the injur^icl spirit wave her 
head, and turn oif silent from the author of her miseries 
and dishonours ; — 1 lose the feelings for myself in hers, and 
in those affections which were wont to make me mourn for 
her when 1 was at school. 

Surely this is not walking in a vain shadow — nor does nuin 
disquiet himself in vain by it: — he oftener does so in 
trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. — 
1 can safely say for myself, 1 was never able to conquer 
any one single bad sensation in my heart so decisively, as 
by beating up as fast as 1 could for some kindly and 
gentle sensation to fight it upon its own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third act the Count 

de B entered, with my passport in his hand. 

Monsieur le Due de C , said the Count, is as good a 

prophet, 1 dare say, as he is a statesman. Un homme qui rit, 
said the Duke, ne sera jamais dang^eux, — M&d it been 
for any one but the king’s jester, added the Count, 1 could 
not have got it these two hours. — Fardonnez moiy Monsieur 
le Count, said 1 — am not the king’s jester. — ^But you 
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are Torick ? — Yes . — Et vous plaisantez ? — answered, 
Indeed I did jest, — ^but was not paid for it; — *twas 
entirely at my own expense. 

We have no jester at court. Monsieur le Count, said I; 
the last we had was in the licentious reign of Charles II.; 
— since which time our manners have been so gradually 
refining, that our court at present is so full of patriots, 
who wish for nothing blit the honours and wealth of 
their country ; — and our ladies are all so chaste, so 
spotless, so good, so devout, — ^there is nothing for a jester 
to make a jest of. — 

Voila un persiflage ! cried the Count. 


THE PASSPOET. 

VERSAILLES. 

As the passport was directed to all lieutenant-governors, 
governors, and commandants of cities, generals of armies, 
justiciaries, and |tll officers of justice, to let Mr. Yorick 
the king’s jester, and his baggage, travel quietly along, 
I own the triumph of obtaining the passport was not a 
little tarnish’d by the figure I cut in it. — But there is 
nothing unmix’d in this world ; and some of the gravest 
of our divines have carried it so far as to affirm, that 
enjoyment itself was attended even with a sigh, — and that 
the greatest they knew of terminated, in a general way^ in 
little better than a convulsion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevoriskius, in his 
CommentfCry upon the Generations from Adam, very 
naturally breaks off in the middle of a note to give an 
account to the world of a couple of sparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window, which had incommoded him all 
the time he wrote, and at last had entirely taken him off 
from his genealogy. 

— ’Tis strange ! writes Bevoriskius ; but the facts are 
•certain, for I have had the curiosity to /mark them down 
one by one with my pen ; — but the cock sparrow, during 
the little time that I could have finished the other half of 
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this note, has actually interrupted me with the reiteration 
of his caresses three-and- twenty times and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is heaven to his 
creatures ! 

Ill fated Yorick! that the gravest of thy brethren 
should be able to write that to the world, which stains 
thy face witli crimson to copy, even in thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels. — So I twice, — twice 
beg pardon for it. 


CHARACTER. 

VERSAILLES. 

• 

And how do you find the French ? said the Count de 
B , after he had given me the passport. 

The reader may suppose, that after so obliging a proof 
of courtesy, I could not be at a loss to say something 
handsome to the enquiry. 

— Mais passe, pour cela^ — Speak frankly, said he : do 
you find all the urbanity in the French which the world 
give us the honour of ? — I had found every thing, I said, 
wliich confirmed it. — Vraiment, said the Count, lesFranqois 
sont polls. — To an excess, replied I. 

The Count took notice of the word exces ; and would 
have it I meant more than I said. I defended myself a 
long time as well as I could against it. — He insisted I had 
a reserve, and that I would speak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Monsieur le Count, said I, that man has a 
certain compass, as well as an instrument ; and that the 
social and other calls have occasion by turns for every key 
in him ; so that if you begin a note too high or too low, 
there must be a want either in the upper or under part, to 

fill up the system of harmony. — The Count de B did 

not understand music, so desired me to explain it some 
other way. A polish’d nation, my dear Count, said I, 
makes every one its debtor : and besides, Urbanity itself 
like the fair sex, has so many charms, it goes against the 
heai-fc to say it can do ill ; and yet, I believe, there is 
but a certain line of perfection, that man, take him 
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altogether, is empower’d to arrive at : — ^if he gets beyond, 
he rather exchanges qualities than gets them. I must 
not presume to say how far this has affected the French 
in the subject we are speaking of ; — but, should it ever be 
the case of the English, in the progress of their refine- 
ments, to arrive at the same polish which distinguishes 
the French, if we did not lose the politesse du cceur, which 
inclines men more to hunfaiie actions than courteous ones, 
—we should at least lose that distinct variety and origi- 
nality of character, which distinguishes them, not only 
from each other, but from all the world besides. 

I had a few of King William’s shillings, as smooth as 
glass, in my pocket ; and foreseeing they would be of use 
in the illustration of my hypothesis, I had got them into 
my hand when I had proceeded so far : — 

See, Monsieur le Count, said I, rising up, and laying 
them before him upon the table, — by jingling and rubbing 
one against another for seventy years together in one 
body’s pocket or another’s, they are become so much alike, 
you can scarce distinguish one shilling from another. 

The English, like ancient medals, kept more apart, and 
passing but few people’s hands, preserve the first sharp- 
nesses which the fine hand of Nature has given them ; — 
they are not so pleasant to feel, — but in return the legend 
is so visible, that at the first look you see whose imago and 
superscription they bear. — But the French, Monsieur le 
Count, added I (wishing to soften wliat I had said), have 
so many excellences, they can the better spare this ; — they 
are a loyal, a gallant, a generous, an ingenious, and good 
temper’d people as is under heaven if they have a fault 
— they are too serious, 

Mon Dim ! cried the Count, rising out of his chair. 

Mais vous plaisantez, said he, correcting his exclamation. 
— I laid my hand upon my breast, and with earnest 
gravity assured him it was my most settled opinion. 

The Count said he was mortified he could not stay to 
hear my reasons, being engaged to go that moment to dine 
with the Due de C . 

But if it is not too far to come to Versailles to eat your 
soup with me, I beg, before you leave France, I may have 
the pleasure of knowing you retract your opinion, — or, in 
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what manner you support it. — ^But, if you do support it, 
Monsieur Anglois, said he, you must do it with all your 
powers, because you have the whole world against you. — 
I promised the Count I would do myself the honour 
of dining with him before I set out* for Italy ; — so took ray 
leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

When I alighted at the hotel, the porter told me a 
young woman with a bandbox had been that moment 
enquiring for me. — I do not know, said the porter, whether 
she is gone away or not. I took the»key of my chamber 
of him, and went upstairs ; and when I had got within ten 
steps of the top of the landing before my door, I met her 
coming easily down. 

It was the cle c/wwi5rel had walked along the Quai 

de Conti with ; Madame de E had sent her upon 

some commission to a marchande des modes within a step 
or two of the Hotel de Modene; and, as I had fail’d 
in waiting upon her, had bid her enquire if I had left 
Paris ; and if so, whether I had not left a letter addressed 
to her. 

As the fair filfe de chamhre was so near my door, she 
returned back, and went into the room with me for a 
moment or two whilst I wrote a card. 

It was a fine still evening in the latter end of the month 
of May, — the crimson window curtains (which were of the 
same colour as those of the bed) were drawn close : — the 
sun was setting, and reflected through them so warm a 
tint into the fair fille de chamhre^ s face, — I thought she 
blush’d ; — the idea of it made me blush myself ; — we were 
quite alone ; and that superinduced a second blush before 
the first could get off. 

There is a sort of a pleasing half guilty blush, where the 
blood is more in fault than the man ; — *tis sent impetuous 
from the heart, and virtue flies after it, — not to call* 
it back, but to make the sensation of it more delicious to 
the nerves : — ’tis associated. — 
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But ril not describe it; — I felt something at first 
within me which was not in strict unison with the lesson 
of virtue I had given her the night before. — I sought five 
minutes for a card ; — I knew I had not one.— I took up a 
pen. — I laid it down again ; — my hand trembled : — the 
devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adversary, whom, 
if we resist, he will fly from us ; — but I seldom resist him 
at all; from a terror, though I may conquer, I may still 
get a hurt in the combat ; — so I give up the triumph for 
security ; and, instead of thinking to make him fly, I 
generally fly myself. 

The fair fille de chamhre came close up to the bureau 
where I was looking for a card — took up first the pen I 
cast down, then offc/d to hold me the ink ; she offer’d it 
so sweetly, I was going to accept it; — hut I durst not; — 
I have nothing, my dear, said I, to write upon. — Write it, 
said she, simply, upon anything. — 

I was just going to cry out. Then I will write it, fair 
girl ! upon thy lips. — 

If I do, said I, I shall perish ; — so I took her by 
the hand, and led her to the door, and begg’d she would 
not forgot the lesson I had given her. — She said, indeed 
she would not; — and, as she uttered it with some 
earnestness, she turn’d about, and gave me both her 
hands, closed together, into mine ; — it was impossible not 
to compress them in that situation ; — I wish’d to let them 
go ; and all the time I held them, I kept arguing within 
myself against it, — and still I held them on. — In two 
minutes I found I had all the battle to fight over again ; 
— and I felt my legs and every limb about me tremble at 
the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half of the 
place where we were standing. — I had still hold of her 
liands — and how it happened I can give no account ; but 
I neither ask’d her — nor drew her — nor did I think of the 
bed ; — but so it did happen, we both sat d6wn. 

I’ll just show you, said the isiir fille de chambre, the 
little purse I have been making to-day to hold your 
crown. So she put her hand into her right pocket, which 
was next me, and felt for it some time — then intb the 
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left. — “ She had lost it.” — I never bore expectation more 
quietlj ; — it was in her right pocket at last ; — she pullM 
it out ; it was of green taffeta, lined with a little bit of 
white quilted satin, and just big enough to hold the 
crown : she put it into mjr hanfi ; — it was pretty ; and 
I held it ten minutes with the back of my hand resting 
upon her lap — looking sometimes at the purse, sometimes 
on one side of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
stock ; the fair fiUe de chamhrey without saying a word, 
took out her little housewife, threaded a small needle, 
and sew’d it up. — I foresaw it would hazard the glory of 
the day ; and, as she pass’d her hand in silence across and 
across my neck in the manoeuvre, I felt the laurels shake 
which fancy had wreath’d about my head. 

A strap had given way in her walk, and the buckle 
of her shoo was just falling off. — See, said the Jille de 
chamhrey Iiolding up her foot. — I could not, for my soul 
but fasten the buckle in return, and putting in the strap, 
— and lifting up the other foot with it, when I had 
done, to see both were right,- -in <loing it too suddenly, 
it unavoidably threw the fair Jille dk chambre off her 
centre, — and then — 


THE CONQUEST. 

Yes,— and then . Ye whose clay-cold heads and luke- 
warm hearts can argue down or mask your passions, fell 
me, what trespass is it that man should have them ? or 
how his spirit stands answerable to the Father of spirits 
but for his conduct under them ? 

If Nature has so wove her web of kindness, that some 
threads of love and desire are entangled with the piece, — 
must the whole web be rent in drawing them out P— Whip 
me such stoics, great Governor of ^Nature! said I to 
myself : — wherever thy providence shall place me for the 
trials of my virtue ; — whatever is my danger, — whatever 
is my situation, — let me feel the movements which rise 
out of it, and which belong to me as a man, — and, if I 
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govern them as a good one, I will trust the issues to thy 
justice ; for thou hast made us, and not we ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the fair fille de 
chambre up by the hand, and led her out of the room : — 
she stood by me till I lacked the door and put the key in 
my pocket , — and then , — the victory being quite decisive — 
and not till then, I press’d my lips to her cheek, and 
taking her by the hand hgain, led her safe to the gate 
of the hotel. 


THE MYSTERY. 

PARIS. 

Ip a man knows the heart, he will know it was impossible 
to go back instantly to my chamber ; — it was touching a 
cold key with a flat third to it upon the close of a piece of 
music, which had call’d forth my affections : — therefore, 
when I let go the hand of the fille de chambre, I remained 
at the gate of the hotel for some time, looking at every 
one who pass’d by;. — and forming conjectures upon them, 
till my attention got fix’d upon a single object which 
confounded all kind of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philosophic, serious, adust look, 
which passed and repass’d sedately a'long the street, 
making a turn of about sixty paces on each side of the 
gate of the hotel ; — the man was about fifty- two — had a 
small cane under his arm — ^was dress’d in a dark drab- 
colour’d coat, waistcoat, and breeches, which seem’d to 
have seen some years service : — they were still clean, and 
there was a little air of frugal jproprete throughout him. 
By his pulling off his hat, and his attitude of accosting a 
good many in his way, I saw he was asking charity : so I 
got a sous or two out of my pocket ready to give him, as 
he took me in his turn. — He pass’d by me without asking 
anything — and yet did not go five steps further before he 
ask’d charity of a little woman. — ^I was much more likely 
tb have given of the two. — He had scarce done with the 
woman, when he pull’d off his hat to another who was 
':ouiing the same way. — An ancient gentleman came slbwly 
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— and, after him, a young smart one. — He let them both 
pass, and ask*d nothing : I stood observing him half an 
hour, in which time he had made a dozen turns backwards 
and forwards, and found that he invariably pursued the 
same plan. * 

There were two things very singular in this, which set 
my brain to work, and to no purpose : — ^the first was, why 
the man should only tell his ’story to the sex ; — and, 
secondly, — what kind of story it was, and what species of 
eloquence it could be, which soften’d the hearts of the 
women, which he knew ’twas to no purpose to practise 
upon the men. 

There wore two other circumstances, which entangled 
this mystery ; — the one was, he told every woman what he 
had to say in her ear, and in a way which had much more 
the air of a secret than a petition ; — the other was, it was 
always successful. — He never stopp’d a woman, but she 
pull’d out her purse, and immediately gave him some- 
thing. 

I could form no system to explain the phenomenon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the even- 
ing ; so I walk’d upstairs to my chamber. 


THE ‘CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immediately followed up by the master of the hotel, 
who came into my room to tell me I must provide lodgings 
elsewhere. — How so, friend ? said I. — He answered, 1 had 
had a young woman lock’d up with me two hours that 
evening in my bedchamber, and ’twas against the rules of 
his house. — ^Very well, said I, we’ll aU part friends then, 
— for the girl is no worse, — and I am no worse, — and you 
will be just as I found you. — ^It was enough, he said, to 
overthrow the credit of his hotel . — Voyez voue, Monsieur, 
said he, pointing to the foot of the bed we had been sit- 
ting upon. — I own it had something of the appearance of 
an evidence ; but my pride not suffering me to enter into 
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any detail of the case, I exhorted him to let his soul sleep 
in peace, as I resolved to let mine do that night, and that 
I would discharge what I owed him at breakfast. 

I should not have minded. Monsieur, said he, if you 
had had twenty girls — ^*Tis a score more, replied I, 
interrupting him, than I ever reckon’d upon — ^Provided, 
added he, it had been but in a morning. — ^And does the 
difference of the time of fhe day at Paris make a difference 
in the sin ?— It made a difference, he said, in the scandal. 
— I like a good distinction in my heart; and cannot 
say I was intolerably out of temper with the man. 
— I own it is necessary, resumed the master of the hotel, 
that a stranger at Paris should have the opportunities 
presented to him of buying lace and silk stockings and 
ruffles, et tout cela ;-^and *tis nothing if a woman comes 
with a band-box. — 0, my conscience ! said I, she had one ; 
but I never look’d into it. — Then Monsieur, said he, has 
bought nothing? — Not one earthly thing, replied I. — 
Because, said he, I could recommend one to you who 
would use you en conscience, — ^But I must see her this 
night, said I. — He made me a low bow, and walk’d down. 

Now shall I triumph over this maitre d/ hotel, cried I, — 
and what then ? Then I shall let him see I know he is a 
dirty fellow. — And what then ? What then ? — I was too 
near myself to say it was for the sake of others, — I had 
no good answer left ; — ^there was more of spleen than 
principle in my project, and I was sick of it before the 
execution. 

In a few minutes the grisette came in with her box of 
lace. — ^I’ll buy nothing, however, said I, within myself. 

The grisette would show me everything. — was hard to 
please : she would not seem to see it ; she opened her little 
magazine, and laid all her laces one after another before 
me ; — ^unfolded and folded them up again one by one with 
the most patient sweetness. — might buy, — or not ; — she 
would let me have everything at my own price : — ^the poor 
creature seem’d anj^ious to get a penny ; and laid herself 
out to win me, and not so much in a manner which seem’d 
artful, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest gullibility in man, so 
much the worse ; — my heart relented, and I gave up my 
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second resolution as quietly as the first. — Why should I 
chastise one for the trespass of another ? If thou art tri- 
butary to this tyrant of an host, thoucjlit I, looking up in 
her face, so much harder is thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four'louis d’ors in my purse, 
there was no such thing as rising up and showing her the 
door, till I had first laid three of them out in a pair of 
ruffles. 

— The master of the hotel will share the profit with 
her ; — ^no matter, — then I have only paid as many a poor 
soul has paid before me, for an act he could not do, or 
think of. 


THE RIDDLE. 

PARIS. 

When La Fleur came up to wait upon me at sup])er, he 
told me how sorry the master of the hotel was for his 
afEront to me in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night's rest will not lie down 
with enmity in his heart, if he can help^it. — So I bid La 
Fleur tell the master of the hotel, that I was sorry on my 
side for the occasion I had given him ; — and you may toll 
him, if you will. La Fleur, added I, that if the young 
woman should call again, I shall not see her. 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, having 
resolved, after so narrow an escape, to run no more risks, 
but to leave Paris, if it was possible, with all the virtue I 
enter'd it. 

C'esi deroger d nohlesse^ Monsieur y said La Fleur, making 
me a bow down to the ground as he said it.— encore, 
Monsieur, said he, may change his sentiments ; — ^and if 
(par hazard) he should like to amuse himself, — 1 find no 
amusement in it, said I, interrupting him. — 

Mon Dieu ! said La Fleur, — and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to bed, and was 
more than commonly officious: — something hung upon 
his lips to say to me, or ask me, which he could not getf 
off : I could not conceive what it was, and indeed gave 
myself little trouble to find it out, as I had another riddle 
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SO much more interesting upon my mind, which was that 
of the man’s asking charity before the door of the hotel. — 
I would have given anything to have got to the bottom of 
it; and that, not out of curiosity, — ’tis so low a prin- 
ciple of enquiry, in geheral, I would not purchase the 
gratification of it with a two-sous piece ; — but a secret, I 
thought, which so soon and so certainly soften’d the heart 
of every woman you came*near, was a secret at least equal 
to the philosopher’s stone ; had I both the Indies, I would 
have given up one to have been master of it. 

I toss’d and turn’d it almost all night long in my brains 
to no manner of purpose ; and when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, I found my spirits as much troubled with my dreams, 
as ever the King of Babylon had been with his ; and I will 
not hesitate to affirm, it would have puzzled all the wise 
men of Paris as much as those of Chaldea to have given 
its interpretation. 


LE DIMANCHE. 

PARIS. 

It was Sunday ; und when La Eleur came in, in the morn- 
ing, with my coffee and roll and butter, he had got himself 
so gallantly array’d, I scarce knew him. 

I had covenanted at Montreuil to give him a new hat 
with a silver button and loop, and four louis d’ors, pour 
s'adoniser, when we got to Paris ; and the poor fellow, to 
do him justice, had done wonders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet coat, and a 
pair of breeches of the same. — They were not a crown 
worse, he said, for the wearing. — I wish’d him hang’d for 
telling me. — They look’d so fresh, that though I knew the 
thing could not be done, yet I would rather have imposed 
upon my fancy with thinking I had bought them new for 
the fellow, than th5,t they had come out of the Rue de 
Priperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the heart sore at 
Paris. 
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He had purchased, moreoYer, a handsome blue satin 
waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered this was in- 
deed something the worse for the service it had done, but 
'twas clean scour’d ;--the gold had been touch’d up, and 
upon the whole was rather showy than otherwise ; — and as 
the blue was not violent, it suited with the coat and 
breeches very well: he had squeez’d out of the money, 
moreover, a new bag and a solitaire ; and had insisted 
with the frijner upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches 
knees. — He had purchased muslin ruffles, Men brodece, with 
four livres (^f his own money ; — and a pair of white silk 
stockings for five more ; — and to top all, nature had given 
him a handsome figure, without costing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set off, with his hair dressed 
in the first style, and with a handsome bouquet in his 
breast. — In a word, there was that look of festivity in 
everything about him, which at once put me in mind it 
was Sunday; — and, by combining both together, it instantly 
struck me, that the favour he wish’d to ask of me the 
night before, was to spend the day as every body in Paris 
spent it besides. I had scarce made the conjecture, when 
La Fleur, with infinite humility, but with a look of trust, 
as if I should not refuse him, begg’d I would grant him 
the day, pour faire le galant vis-a-vis de sa maitresse, 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do myself 

vis-d-vis Madame *de E .—I had retained the remise 

on purpose for it, and it would not have mortified my 
vanity to have had a servant so well dress’d as La Fleur 
was, to have got up behind it : I never could have worse 
spared him. 

But we must feel, not argue in these embarrassments. — 
The sons and daughters of Service part with liberty, but 
not with nature, in their contracts ; they are flesh and 
blood, and have their little vanities and wishes in the 
midst of the house of bondage, as well as their task- 
masters'; — no doubt, they have set their self-denials at a 
price, — and their expectations are so unreasonable, that I 
would often disappoint them, but that their condition puts, 
it so much in my power to do it. 

Behold^ — Behold^ I am thy servant — disarms me at once 
oi the'powers of a master. — 
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Thou shalt go, La Fleur ! said I. 

— And what mistress, La Fleur, said I, canst thou have 
picked up in so little a time at Paris? La Fleur laid 
his hand upon his breast, and said ’twas a petite demoiselle, 

at Monsieur le Count dte B *s. — La Fleur had a heart 

made for society ; and, to speak the truth of him, let as 
few occasions slip him as his master ; — so that somehow 
or other, — but how, — heaven knows, — he had connected 
himself with the demoiselle upon the landing of the stair- 
case, during the time I was taken up with my passport ; 
and as there was time enough for me to win the Count to 
my interest. La Fleur had contrived to make it do to win 
the maid to his. The family, it seems, was to be at Paris 
that day, and he had made a party with her, and two or 
three more of the Count’s household, upon the boulevards. 

Happy people ! that once a week at least are sure to lay 
down all your cares together, and dance and sing and 
sport away the weights of grievance, which bow down the 
spirit of other nations to the earth. 


THE FEAGMENT. 

PABIS. 

La Fleur had left me something to amuse myself with 
for the day more than I had bargain’d for, or could have 
enter’d either into his head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a currant 
leaf : and as the morning was warm, and he had a good 
step to bring it, he had begg’d a sheet of waste paper to 
put betwixt the currant leaf and his hand. — ^As that was 
plate sufficient, I bade him lay it upon the table as it was ; 
and as I resolved to stay within all day, I ordered him to 
call upon the traiteur, to bespeak my dinner, and leave me 
to breakfast by myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw the currant- 
leaf out of the window, and was going to do the same by 
the waste paper ; — ^but stopping to read a line first, and 
that drawing me on to a second and third, — thought it 
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better worth ; so I shut the window, and drawing a chair 
up to it, I sat down to read it. 

It was in the old French' of Eabelais’s time, and for 
aught I know might have been wrote by him ; — it was 
moreover in a Gothic letter, and that so faded and gone 
off by damps and length of time, it cost me infinite 
trouble to make anything of it. — I threw it down; and 
then wrote a letter to Eugenius ;~then I took it up again, 
and embroiled my patience with it afresh ; — and then to 
cure that, I wrote a letter to Eliza. — Still it kept hold of 
me; and the difficulty of understanding it increased but 
the desire. 

I got my dinner ; and after I had enlightened my mind 
with a bottle of Burgundy; I at it again, — and, after two 
or three hours poring upon it, with almost as deep atten- 
tion as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a nonsensical 
inscription, I thought I made sense of it ; but to make 
pure of it, the best way, I imagined, was to turn it into 
English, and see how it would look then ; — so I went on 
leisurely, as a trifling man does, sometimes writing a 
sentence, — then taking a turn or two, — and then looking 
how the worM went, out of the window,; so that it was 
nine o’clock at night before I had done it. — I then began 
and read it as follows. 


THE FRAGMENT. 


— Now, as the notary’s wife disputed the point with the 
notary with too much heat, — I wish, said the notary, 
(throwing down the parchment) that there was another 
notary here only to set down and attest all this. — 

—And what would you do then, Monsieur? said she, 
rising hastily up. — The notary’s wife was a little fume of 
a woman, and the notary thought it well to avoid a hurri- 
cane by a mild reply. — I would go, answered he, to bed.— 
You may go to the devil, answeFd the notary’s wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the house, 
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tho other two rooms being tiiifumislied, as is the custom 
at Paris, and the notary not caring to lie in the same bed 
with a woman who had but that moment sent him pell mell 
to the devil, went forth with his hat and cane and short 
cloak, the night being" very windy, and walked out, ill at 
ease, towards ’the Pont Netrf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole 
world wlio liave pass’d oVer the Pont Xeuf must own, that 
it is the noblest, — the finest, — ^the grandest, — the lightest, 
— the longest, — the broadest, that ever conjoin’d land and 
land together upon the face of the terraqueous globe. 


[Py this it seems as if the author of the fragment had 
not been a Frenchman,'] 

The worst fault which divines and the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne can allege against it is, that if there is but a capfull 
of wind in or about Paris, ’tis more blasphemously sacre 
Dmi'd there than in any other aperture of the whole city, 
and with reason good and cogent. Messieurs ; for it 
comes against you without crying garde d*eau, and with 
such unpremeditable puffs, that of the few who cross it 
with their hats qn, not one in fifty but hazards two livres 
and a half, which is its full worth. 

The poor notary, just as he was passing by the sentry, 
instinctively clapp'd his cane to the side of it, but in 
raising it up, the point of his cane catbliing hold of the 
loop of the sentinel’s hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the 
hallustrade clear into the Seine. 

— Tu an ill wind, said a boatman, who catchedit, which 
blows nobody any good. 

The sentrj, being a Gascon, incontinently twirled un 
his wliiskfers, and levell’d his arquebuss ^ 

an old woman s paper lantern at the end of the bridge 

inatch”**+!f r° W borrow’d the sentry^s 

match to light it:-it gave a moment’s time for the 

Ss t’lni the accident better 

-tL^n ■>^1 wind, said he, catching off 

b»t”S with th. 

The poor notary crossed the bridge, and passing- along 
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the Rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourgs of St. Germain, 
lamented himself as he walked along in this manner : — 

Luckless man that I am ! said the notary, to be the 
sport of hurricanes all my days : — ^to be born to have the 
storm of ill language levelled against me and my profession 
wlierever I go ; — to be forced into marriage by the thunder 
of the church to a tempest of a woman; — to be driven 
forth out of my house by domestic winds, and despoird of 
my castor by pontific ones ! — to be hero, bareheaded, in a 
windy night, at the mercy of the ebbs and flows of acci- 
dents ! — Where am I to lay my head ? — ^Miserable man ! 
what wind in thetwo-and-tliirty points of the whole compass 
can blow unto thee, as it does to the rest of thy fellow- 
creatures, good ? 

As the notary was passing on by a* dark passage, com- 
plaining in this sort, a voice call’d out to a girl, to bid her 
run for the next notary. — Now the notary being the next, 
and availing himself of his situation, walk’d up the 
passage to the door, and passing through an old sort of a 
saloon, was usher’d into a large chamber, dismantled of 
everything but a long military pike,— a breastplate, — a 
rusty old sword, and bandoleer, hung up, equidistant, in 
four different places against the wall. 

An old personage who had heretofore been a gentleman, 
and unless decay of fortune taints the blood along with it, 
was a gentleman at that time, lay supporting his head upon 
his hand in his bed ; a little table with a taper burning 
was set close beside it, and close by the table was placed 
a chair : — the notary sat him down in it ; and pulling out 
his inkhorn and a sheet or two of paper which he had in 
his pocket, he placed them before him ; and dipping his 
pen in his ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he 
disposed everything to make the gentleman’s last will and 
testament. 

Alas ! Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, raising 
himself up a little, I have nothing to bequeath, which will 
pay the expense of bequeathing, except the history of my- 
self, which I could not die in peace, unless I left it as a 
legacy to the world : the profits arising out of it I bequeatli 
to you for the pains of taking it from me. — It is a story 
80 uncommon, it must be read by all mankind ; — it will 
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make the fortunes of your house. — The notary dipp*d his 
pen into his inkhom.— Almighty Director of every event 
in my life ! said the old gentleman, looking up earnestly, 
and raising his hands towards heaven, — Thou, whose hand 
has led me on through such a labyrinth of strange 
passages down into this scene of desolation, assist the de- 
caying memory of an old, infirm, and broken-hearted 
man ; — direct my tongue hy the spirit of thy eternal truth, 
that this stranger may set down nought but what is 
written in that Book, from whose records, said he, clasp- 
ing his hands together, I am to be condemned or acquitted ! 
— the notary held up the point of his pen betwixt the taper 
and his eye. — 

It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, 
which will rouse up fevery affection in nature ; — it will kill 
the humane, and touch the heart of Cruelty herself with 
pity.— 

— The notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, and 
put his pen a third time into his ink-horn — and the old 
gentleman, turning a little more towards the notary, began . 
to dictate his story in these words : 

And whereris the rest of it, La Fleur? said I, as he 

just then enter’d the room. 


'J’HE FRAGMENT, AND THE BOUQUET.* 

PAEIS. 

When La Fleur came up close to the table, and was made 
to comprehend what I wanted, he told me there were only 
two other sheets of it, which he had wrapped round the 
stalks of a bouquet to keep it together, which he had 
presented to the demoiselle upon the boulevards. — Then 
prithee. La Fleur, said I, step back to her to the Count de 

B ’s hotel, and see if thou canst get it. — There is no 

doubt of it, said La Fleur ; — ^and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came back quite 
out of breath, with deeper marks of disappointment in 

‘ Nosegay. * 
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his looks than could arise from the simple irreparability of 
the fragment. Jvste del ! in less than two minutes that 
the poor fellow had taken his last tender farewell of her — 
his faithless mistress had given his gage d^ammir to one of 
the Count’s footmen, — the footmah to a young sempstress, 
— and the sempstress to a fiddler, with my fragment at 
the end of it. — Our misfortunes were involved together : — 
I gave a sigh, — and La Fleur echoed it back again to my 
ear. 

— How perfidious ! cried La Fleur. — How unlucky I 
said I. 

— T should not have been mortified, Monsieur, quoth 
La Fleur, if she had lost it. — Nor I, La Fleur, said I, had 
I found it. 

Whether I did or no will be seen hereafter. 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. 

PARIS. 

The ma n who either disdains or fears to walk up a dark 
entry may be an excellent good man, and fit for a hun- 
dred things, but he will not do to make a good Senti- 
mental Traveller.— I count little of the many things I see 
pass at broad noonday, in large and open streets. — Nature 
is shy, and hates to act before spectators ; but in sucli an 
unobserved comer you sometimes see a single short scene 
of hers worth all the sentiments of a dozen French plays 
compounded together, — and yet they are absolutely fine ; — 
and whenever I have a more brilliant afiair upon my 
hands than common, as they suit a preacher just as well 
as a hero, I generally make my sermon out of ’em ; — and 
for the text, — “ Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia,” — is as good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing out from the 
Opera Comique into a narrow street ; ’tis trod by a few. 
who humbly wait for a fiacre,^ or wish to get off quietly 


* Hackney coach. 
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o’foot when tlie opera is done. At the end of it, towards 
the theatre, *tis lighted by a small candle, the light of 
which is almost lost before you get half-way down, but 
near the door — *tis more for ornament than use : you see 
it as a fixed star of the ‘least magnitude ; it burns, — but 
does little good to the world, that we know of. 

In returning along this passage, I discerned, as T 
approached within five or 'six paces of the door, two ladies 
standing arm-in-arm with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for a fiacre; — as they were next 
the door, I thought they had a prior right ; so edged 
myself up within a yard or little more of them, and 
quietly took my stand. — I was in black, and scarce seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a woman, of 
about thirty-six ; the other of the same size and make, of 
about forty: there was no mark of wife or widow in 
any one part of either of them ; — they seem’d to be 
two upright vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke 
in upon by tender salutations. I could have wish’d 
to liaTO made them happy: — their haj^piness was destin’d 
that night, to come from another quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expression, and sweet 
cadence at the end of it, begg’d for a twelve- sous piece 
betwixt them, for the love of heaven. I thought it 
singular that a beggar should fix the quota of an alms — 
and that the sum should be twelve tiinefe as much as what 
is usually given in the dark. — They both seemed astonished 
at it as much as myself. — Twelve sous ! said one. — A 
twelve-sous piece ! said the other, — and made no reply. 

The poor man said, he knew not how to ask less of 
ladies of their rank ; and bow’d down his head to the 
ground. 

Poo ! said they, — we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or two, and 
renew’d his supplication. 

— Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your good 
ears against me. — Ppon my word, honest man 1 said the 
younger, we have no change. — Then God bless you, said 
the poor man, and multiply those joys which you can 
give to others without change! — I observed the elder 
lister put her hand into her pocket. — I’ll see, said she, 
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if I have a sous. A sous ! give twelve, said the sup- 
plicant ; Nature has been bountiful to you, be bountiful 
to a poor man. 

— would, friend, with all my heart, said the younger, 
if I had it. , 

My fair charitable ! said he, addressing himself to the 
elder, — ^what is it but your goodness and humanity which 
makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine the 
morning even in this dark passage? and what was it 
which made the Marquis de Santerre and his brother say 
so much of you both as they just passed by ? 

The two ladies seemed much affected ; and impulsively, 
at the same time they both put their hands into their 
pocket, and each took out a twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and the poor supplicant was 
no more ; — it was continued betwixt tTiemselves, which of 
the two should give the twelve-sous piece in charity ; — 
and, to end the dispute, tliey both gave it together, and 
the man went away. 


THE EIDDLE EXPLAIJ^ED. 

PARIS. 

I STEPPED hastily after him: it was the very man 
whose success in asking charity of tlie women before the 
door of tlie hotel had so puzzled me; — and I found at 
once his secret, or at least the basis of it: — *twas flat- 
tery. 

Delicious essence ! how refreshing art thou to Nature ! 
how strongly are all its powers and all its weaknesses on 
thy side ! how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, and 
help it through the most difficult and tortuous passages to 
the heart ! 

The poor man, as he was not straiten’d for time, had 
given it here in a larger dose : ’tis certain he had a way 
of bringing it into a less form, for the many sudden cases 
he had to do with in the streets : but how he contrived to 
correct, sweeten, concentre, and qualify it, — I vex not 
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my spirit with the enquiry; — it is enouj^h the beggar 
gained two twelve-sous pieces — and they can best tell the 
rest, who have gained much greater matters by it. 


PAEIS. 

• 

We get forwards in the world, not so much by doing 
services, as receiving them ; you take a withering twig, 
and put it in the ground ; and then you water it, because 
you have planted it. 

Monsieur le Count de B , merely because he had 

done me one kindness in the affair of my passport, would 
go on and do me another, the few days he was at Paris, in 
making mo known to a few people of rank ; and they were 
to present me to others, and so on. 

I had got master of my secret just in time to turn these 
honours to some little account ; otherwise, as is commonly 
the case, I should have dined or supp'd a single time or 
two round, and then, by translating French looks and 
attitudes into plain English, I should presently have seen, 
that I had hold of the convert^ of some more entertaining 
guest ; and in course should have resigned all my places 
one after another, merely upon the principle that I could 
not keep them. — As it was, things did not go much amiss. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old Marquis 

de B : in days of yore he had signalized himself by 

some small feats of chivalry in the Cour d* Amour ^ and had 
dress’d himself out to the idea of tilts and tournaments 

ever since. — The Marquis de B wish’d to have it 

thought the affair was somewhere else than in his brain. 
“He could like to take a trip to England,” and asked 
much of the English ladies. — Stay where you are, I 
beseech you. Monsieur le Marquis, said I . — Les Messieurs 
Anglois can scarce get a kind look from them as it is. — 
The Marquis invited me to supper. 

Monsieur P , the farmer- general, was just as inquisi- 

tive about our taxes. They were very considerable, he 

Plate, napkin, knife, fork and spoon. 
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heard. — If we knew but how to collect them, said I, 
making him a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. P *s con- 

certs upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q as an 

esprit. — ^Madame de Q was an esprit herself: she 

burnt with impatience to see me, and hear me talk. I 
had not taken my seat, before I saw she did not care a 
sous whether I had any wit or no ; — I was let in, to be 
convinced she had. I call heaven to witness I never once 
opened the door of niy lips. 

Madame de V vow’d to every creature she met — 

“ She had never had a more improving conversation witli a 
man in her life.” 

There are three epochas in the empire of a French 
woman. — She is coquette, — then deist, — ^then devote: the 
empire during these is never lost, — she only changes her 
subjects : when thirty -five years and more have unpeopled 
her dominion of the slaves of love, she re-peoples it 
with slaves of infidelity, — and then with the slaves of the 
church. 

Madame de V was vibrating betwixt the first of 

those epochas: the colour of the rose was fading fast 
away ; — she ought to have been a deist five years before 
the time I had the honour to pay my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sofa with her, for the sake 
of disputing the point of religion more closely. — In short 

Madame de Y told me she believed nothing. — I told 

Madame de V it might be her principle, but I was 

sure it could not be her interest to level the outworks, 
without which I could not conceive how such a citadel as 
hers could be defended; — that there was not a more 
dangerous thing in the world than for a beauty to be a 
deist ; — that it was a debt I owed my creed not to conceal 
it from her ; — that I had not been five minutes sat upon 
the sofa beside her, but I had begun to form designs ; — 
and what is it, but the sentiments of rejigion, and the per- 
suasion they had excited in her breast, which could have ^ 
check’d them as they rose up ? 

We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of her hand ; 
— and there is need of all restraints, till age in her own 
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time steals in and lays them on us. — But my dear lady, 
said I, kissing her hand, — *tis too — too soon. 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris of unperverting 

Madame de V . — She affirmed to Monsieur I) and 

the Abb($ M , that in one half hour I had said more 

for revealed religion, than all their Encyclopaedia had said 

against it. — was listed directly into Madame de V 's 

coterie; — and she put off the epocha of deism for two 
years. 

I remember it was in this coterie, in the middle of 
a discourse, in which I was showing the necessity of a, first 
cause^ when the young Count de Faineant took me by the 
hand to the farthest corner of the room, to tell me my solitaire 
was piiin’d too straight about my neck. — It should be 
hadinant, said the Count, looking down upon his own ; — 
but a word. Monsieur Yorick, to the wise — 

And from the wise, Monsieur le Count, replied I, making 
him a bow, — is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more ardour 
than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For three weeks together I was of every man’s opinion 
I met. — Pardi! ce Monsieur Yorich a autant d^ esprit que 

nous autres, llraisonne hien, said another. — G'est un hon 

enfant, said a third. — ^And at this price I could have eaten 
and drank and been merry all the days of my life at Paris ; 
but ’twas a dishonest reckoning ; — I grew ashamed of it. — 
It was the gain of a slave ; — every sentiment of honour 
revolted against it ; — the higher I got, the more was 
T forced upon my beggarly system ; — the better the coterie, 
— the more children of Art ; — I languish’d for those of 
Nature ; and one night, after a most vile prostitution of 
myself to half a dozen different people, I grew sick, — ^went 
to bed;— order’d La Fleur to get me horses in the 
morning to set out for Italy. 
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MAEIA. 

MOULINES* 

I NEVER felt Avliat the distress of plenty was in any one shape 
till now, — to travel it through the Bourbonnois, the sweet- 
est part of Prance, — in the heyday of the vintage, when 
Nature is pouring her abundance into every one’s lap, and 
every eye is lifted up, — a journey, through each step of 
which Music beats time to Labour, and all her children are 
rejoicing as they carry in their clusters : to pass through 
this with my affections flying out, and kindling at every 
group before me, — and every one of*them was pregnant 
with adventures. — 

Just heaven ! — it would fill up twenty volumes ; — and 
alas ! I have but a few small pages loft of this to crowd it 
into, — and half of these must be taken up with the poor 
Maria my friend, Mr. Shandy, met with near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disordered maid affected 
me not a little in the reading ; but wheji I got within the 
neighbourhood where she lived, it returned so strong into 
the mind, that I could not resist an impulse which 
prompted me to go half a league out of the road, to the 
village where her*parents dwelt, to enquire after her. 

*Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance, in quest of melancholy adventures. But I 
know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly conscious 
of the existence of a soul within me, as when I am 
entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door ; her looks told me the 
story before she open’d her mouth. — She had lost her 
husband; he had died, she said, of anguish, for the loss 
of Maria’s senses, about a month before. — She had feared 
at first, she added, that it would have plunder’d her poor 
girl of what little understanding wag left ; — ^but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself : — still, she 
could not rest. — Her poor daughter, she said, crying, was 
wandering somewhere about the road. 

Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this ? and 
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what made La Fleur, whose heart seem’d only to be tuned 
to joy, to pass the back of his hand twice across his eyes, 
as the woman stood and told it? I beckoned to the 
postilion to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at 
a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, J 
discovered poor Maria sitting under a poplar. She was 
sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on 
one side within her hand : — a small brook ran at the foot 
of the tree. 

I bid the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulines — 
and La Fleur to bespeak my supper j — and that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dress’d in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
before was twisted within a silk net. — She had superadded 
likewise to her jacket, a pale green riband, which fell 
across her shoulder to the waist; at the end of which 
hung her pipe. — Her goat had been as faithless as her 
lover ; and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, which 
she had kept tied by a string to her girdle : as I looked at 
her dog, she drew him towards her with the string. — 
“ Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio,” said she. I look’d in 
Maria’s eyes and saw she was thinking more of her father 
than of her lover, or her little goat ; for, as she utter’d 
them, the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief. — I then steep’d 
it in my own, — and then in hers, — and then in mine, — and 
then I wip’d hers again and as I did it, I felt such unde- 
scribable emotions within me, as I am sure could not be 
accounted for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books with 
which materialists have pester’d the world ever convince 
me to the contraiy. 


MAEIA. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I ask’d her if 
she remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had sat 
down betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? 
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She said she was unsettled much at that time, but 
remember’d it upon two accounts: — that ill as she was, 
she saw the person pitied her ; and next, that lier goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for the 
theft; — she had wash’d it, she said, in the brook, and 
kept it ever since in her pocket to restore it to him in case 
she should ever see him again, which, slie added, he 
had half promised her. As she told me this, she took 
the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me see it; she 
had folded it up neatly in a couple of vineleaves, tied 
round with a tendril ; — on oj^ening it, I saw an S. marked 
in one of the comers. 

She had since that, she told me, stray’d as far as 
Rome, and walk’d round St. Peter’s once, — and return’d 
back;--that she found her way alonfe across the Apen- 
nines ; — had travell’d over all Lombardy, without money, 
— and through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes : — 
how she had borne it, and how she had got supported, she 
could not tell ; — ^but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to 
the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I : and wast thou 
in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take 
thee to it, and shelter thee : thou shouldst eat of my own 
bread and drink of ray own cup ; — I would be kind to thy 
Sylvio ; — in all thy weaknesses and wanderings I would 
seek after thee and bring thee back ; — when the sun went 
down I would say my prayers : and when I had done thou 
shouldst play thy evening song upon thy pipe, nor would 
the incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted for entering 
heaven along with that of a broken heart ! 

Nature melted within me, as I utter’d this ; and Maria 
observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was 
steep’d too much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream. — And where will you dry it, Maria ? 
said I. —I’ll dry it in my bosom, said she ; — ’twill do me 
good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? said I. 

I touch’d upon the string on which h vrag all her sorrows ; . 
— she look’d with wistful disorder foi some time in my 
face ; and then, without saying any thing, took her pipe 
and play’d her service to the Virgin. — The string I had 
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touched ceased to vibrate ; — ^in a moment or two Maria re- 
turned to herself, — let her pipe fall, — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She said, to 
Moulines. — Let us go, said I, together. — Maria put her 
arm within mine, and lengthening the string, to let tlie 
dog follow, — in that order we enter’d Moulines. 


MAEIA. 

MOULINES. 

Tnouan I hate salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet, when we^got into the middle of this, I stopp’d 
to take my last look and last farewell of Maria.' 

Maria, though not. tail, was nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms : — affliction had touched her looks with 
something that was scarce earthly still she was femi- 
nine ; — and so much was there about her of all that the 
heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could the 
traces be ever worn out of her. brain, and those of Eliza out 
of mine, she should not only eat of my bread and drinlc of 
my own cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto 
me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! — Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journey eth on 
his way, now pours into thy wounds ; — the Being, who has 
twice bruised thee, can only bind them up for ever. 


THE BOTTEBONNOIS. 

There was nothing from which I had painted out for my- 
self so joyous a riot of the affections, as in this journey in 
the vintage, through this part of France ; but pressing 
through this gate -of sorrow to it, my sufferings have 
totally unfitted me. In every scene of festivity, I saw 
Maria in the background of the piece, sitting pensive under 
her poplar ; and I had got almost to Lyons before I was 
able to cast a shade across her. 
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— ^Dear Sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that's 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows! thou 
cliainest thy martyr down upon liis bed of straw — and *tis 
thou who lift’st him up to Heaven ! — Eternal Fountain of 
our feelings ! — *tis here I trace ‘thee — and this is thy 
** divinity which stirs within me ; ” — not that, in some sad 
and sickening moments, “ my soul shrinhs hack upon her~ 
self, and startles at destruction ; ”~mere pomp of words I — 
but that I feel some generous joys and generous cares be- 
yond myself; — all comes from thee, great — great Sen- 
soRiuM of the world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our 
heads but falls upon the ground, in the remotest desert of 
thy creation. — Touch'd with thee, Eugenius draws my 
curtain when I languish — hears my tale of symptoms, and 
blames the weather for the disorder his neiwes. Thou 
giv'st a portion of it sometimes to tlxe roughest peasant 
who traverses the bleakest mountains ; — he finds the 
lacerated lamb of another’s flock. — This moment I behold 
him leaning with his head against his crook, with piteous 
inclination looking down upon it I — Oh I had I come one 
moment sooner ! it bleeds to death ! — his gentle heart 
bleeds with it. — • 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! — I see thou walkest off 
with anguish, — but thy joys shall balance it ; — for, happy 
is thy cottage, — and happy is the sharer of it, — and happy 
are the lambs which sport about you I 


THE SUPPER. 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore foot of the thill-horse, 
at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurira, the pos- 
tilion dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in his 
pocket ; as the ascent was of five or six miles, and that 
horse our main dependence, I made a point of having the 
shoe fastened on again, as well as we could ; but the 
postilion had thrown away the nails, and the hammer in, 
the chaise box being of no great use without them, I sub- 
mitted to go on. 

He'had not mounted half a mile higher, when, coming 
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to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second shoe, 
and from off his other fore foot. I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a house about a quarter 
of a mile to the left hand, with a great deal to do I 
prevailed upon the postilion to turn up to it. The look of 
the house, and of every thing about it, as we drew nearer, 
soon reconciled me to the disaster.— It was a little farm- 
house, surrounded with about twenty acres of vineyard, 
about as much com and close to the house, on one side, 
was a potagerie of an acre and a half, full of everything 
wWch could make plenty in a French peasant’s house ; — 
and, on the other side, was a little wood, which furnished 
wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in the even- 
ing when I got to the house — so I left the postilion to 
manage his point he could ; — and, for mine, I walked 
directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed man and his 
wife, witli five or six sons and sons-in-law, and their 
several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil- 
soup ; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table ; 
and a flagon of wjne at each end of it promised joy through 
the stages of the repast : — ’twas a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit down at the table ; my heart 
was set down the moment I enter’d tlie room ; so I sat 
down at once like a son of the family ; and to invest my- 
self in the character as speedily as I could, I instantly 
borrowed the old man’s knife, and taking up the loaf, cut 
myself a hearty luncheon ; and, as I did it, I saw a testi- 
mony in every eye, not only of an honest welcome, but of 
a welcome* mix’d with thanks that I had not seem’d to 
doubt it. 

Was it this ? or tell me, Nature, what else it was that 
made this morsel so sweet, — and to what magic I owe it, 
that the draught 1 took of their flagon was so delicious 
with it, that they remain upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste, — the grace which followed 
*it was much more so. 
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THE GRACE 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare 
for the dance: the moment tlje signal was given, the 
women and girls ran altogether into a back apartment to 
tie up their hair, — and the young men to the door to wash 
their faces, and change their sabots ; and in three minutes 
every soul was ready upon a little esplanade before the 
house to begin. — The old man and his wife came out last, 
and placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf 
by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years* ago been no mean 
performer upon the vielle, — and at the age he was then of, 
touch’d it well enough for the purpose. His wife sung 
now and then a little to the tune,^ — then intermitted, — and 
join’d her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when, 
from some pauses in the movements, Vherein they all 
seemed to look up, I fancied I could distinguish an eleva- 
tion of spirit different from that which is the cause or the 
effect of simple Jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld 
Religion mixing in the dance : — but, as I had never seen 
her so engaged, I should have look’d upon it now as one 
of the illusions of an imagination which is eternally mis- 
leading me, had not the old man, as soon as the dance 
ended, said, that this was their constant way ; and that all 
his life long he had made it a rule, after supper was over, 
to call out his family to dance and rejoice; believing, he 
said, that a cheerful and contented mind was the best sort 
of thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could 
pay,— 

Or a learned prelate either, said I. 


c c 
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THE CASE OF DELICACY. 

When you have gained the top of Mount Taurira, you 
run presently down to Lyons : — adieu, then, to all rapid 
movements ! *Tis a journey of caution ; and it fares 
better with sentiments, not to be in a hurry with them ; 
so I contracted with a voiturin to take his time with a 
cou^e of mules, and convoy me in my own chaise safe to 
Tunn, through Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honest people! fear not: your 
jpoverty, the treasui^' of your simple virtues, will not be 
envied yon by the world, nor will your valleys be invaded 
by it. — Nature ! in tthe midst of thy disorders, thou art 
stiy friendly to the scantiness thou hast created ; with all 
thy great works about thee, little hast thou left to give, 
either to the scythe or to the sickle ; — ^but to that little 
thou grantest safety and protection; and sweet are the 
dwellings which stand so shelter’d. 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints upon the 
sudden turns and^ dangers of your roads, — ^your rocks, — 
your precipices ; — the difficulties of getting up, — the 
horrors of getting down, — mountains impracticable, — and 
cataracts, which roll down great stones from their summits, 
aud block his road up. — The peasants lia*d been all day at 
work in removing a fragment of this kind between St. 
Michael and Madane ; and, by the time my voiturin got 
to the place, it wanted full two hours of completing before 
a passage could any how be gain'd : there was nothing but 
to wait with patience ; — 'twas a wet and tempestuous 
night ; so that by the delay, and that together, the voiturin 
found himself obliged to put up five miles short of his 
stage at a little decent kind of an inn by the road-side. 

I forthwith took possession of my bedchamber — got a 
good fire — order’d supper; and was thanking heaven it 
was no worse, when a voiture arrived with a lady in it and 
her servant maid. 

* As there was no other bed-chamber in the house, the 
hostess, without much nicety, led them into mine, telling 
them, as she usher’d them in, that there was nobody in it 
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but an English gentleman; — that there were two good 
beds in it, and a closet within the room which held 
another. The accent in which she spoke of this third bed, 
did not say much for it ; — however, she said there were 
three beds and but three people, and she durst say, the 
gentleman would do anything to accommodate matters. — 
I left not the lady a moment to make a conjecture about 
it — so instantly made a declaration that I would do any- 
thing in my power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surrender of my 
bed-chamber, I still felt myself so much the proprietor, as 
to have a right to do the honours of it ; — so I desired the 
lady to sit down, — pressed her into the warmest seat, — 
called for more wood, — desired the hostess to enlarge the 
plan of the supper, and to favour with the very best 
wine. 

The lady had scarce warm’d herself five minutes at the 
hre, before she began to turn her head back, and give a 
look at the beds ; and the oftener she cast her eyes that 
way, the more they return’d perplex’d ; — felt for her — 
and for myself : for in a few minutes, what by her looks, 
and the case itself, I found myself as much embarrassed 
as it was possible the lady could be herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one and the 
same room, was enough simply by itself to have excited 
all this ; — ^but the position of them, for they stood parallel, 
and so very close to each other as only to allow space for 
a small wicker chair betwixt them, rendered the affair 
still more oppressive to us ; — ^they were fixed up moreover 
near the fire ; and the projection of the chimney on one 
side, and a large beam which cross’d the room on the 
other, formed a kind of recess for them that was no way 
favourable to the nicety of our sensations : — if anything 
could have added to it, it was that the two beds were both 
of them so very small, as to cut us off from every idea of 
the lady and the maid lying together ; which in either of 
them, could it have been feasible, my lying beside them, 
though a thing not to be wish’d, yet there was nothing in 
it so terrible which the imagination might not have pass’d 
over without torment. 

As for the little room within, it offer’d little or no con- 
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solation to us: ’twas a damp, cold closet, with a half 
dismantled window- shutter, and with a window which had 
neither glass nor oil paper in it to keep out thetemf)est of 
the night. I did not endeavour to stifle my cough when 
the lady gave a peep into it ; so it reduced the case in 
course to this alternative — That the lady should sacrifice 
her health to her feelings, and take up with the closet 
herself, and abandon the bed next mine to her maid, — or 
that the girl should take the closet, &c., &c. 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about thirty, with a 
glow of health in her cheeks. The maid was a Lyonoise 
of twenty, and as brisk and lively a French girl as ever 
moved. — There were difficulties every way, — and the 
obstacle of the stone in the road, which brought us into 
the distress, great as it appeared whilst the peasants were 
removing it, was but a pebble to what lay in our ways 
now. — I have only to add, that it did not lessen the weight 
which hung upon our spirits, that we were both too 
delicate to communicate what we felt to each other upon 
the occasion. 

We sat down to supper ; and had we not had more 
generous wine to jit than a little inn in Savoy could have 
furnish’d, our tongues had been tied up, tiiriiecessity her- 
self had set them at liberty ; — ^but the lady having a few 
bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, sent down her fille 
de chamhre for a couple of them ; so that by the time 
supper was over, and we were left alone, we felt ourselves 
inspired with a strength of mind sufficient to talk, at 
least, without reserve upon our situation. We turn’d it 
every way, and debated and considered it in all kinds of 
lights in the course of a two hours’ negotiation ; at the 
end of which the articles were settled finally betwixt us, 
and stipulated for in form and manner of a treaty of 
peace, — and I believe with as much religion and good 
faith on both sides as in anj treaty which has yet had the 
honour of being handed down to posterity. 

They were as follow : — 

, First, as the right of the bed-chamber is in Monsieur, — 
and he thinldng the bed next to the fire to be the warmest, 
he insists upon the concession on the lady’s side of taking 
up with it. 
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Granted, on the part of Madame ; with a proyiso, That 
as the curtains of that bed are of a flimsy transparent 
cotton, and appear likewise too scanty to draw close, that 
the fille de charribre shall fasten up the opening, either by 
corking pins, or needle and thread, in such manner as 
shall be deem’d a sufficient barrier on the side of 
Monsieur. 

2dly. It is required on the part of Madame, that 
Monsieur shall lie the whole night through in his ro5s de 

chambre, 

Eejected : inasmuch as Monsieur is not worth a robe de 
chamhre ; he having nothing in his portmanteau but six 
shirts and a black silk pair of breeches. 

Tlie mentioning the silk pair of breeches made an 
entire change of the article, — ^for* the breeches were 
accepted as an equivalent for the robe de chamhre ; and so 
it was stipulated and agreed upon, that I should lie in my 
black silk breeches all night. 

3dly. It was insisted upon and stipulated for by the 
lady, that after Monsieur was got to bed, and the candle 
and fire extinguished, that Monsieur should not speak one 
single word the whole night. • 

Granted ; provided Monsieur’s saying his prayers 
might not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this treaty, and that 
was the manner m which the lady and myself should be 
obliged to undress and get to bed ; — there was but one 
way of doing it, and that I leave to the reader to devise ; 
protesting as I do it, that if it is not the most delicate in 
nature, ’tis the fault of his own imagination, — against 
which this is not my first complaint. 

Now, when we were got to bed, whether it was the 
novelty of the situation, or what it was, I know not ; but 
so it was, I could not shut my eyes ; I tried this side, and 
that, and turn’d and turn’d again, till a full hour after 
midnight ; when Nature and patience both wearing out,— 
0, my God ! said I. • 

— You have broke the treaty, Monsieur, said the lady, 
who had no more slept than myself. — ^I begg’d a thousand 
pardons — but insisted it was no more than an ejaculation. 
— She maintained ’twas an entire infraction of the treatf. 
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— 1 maintain'd it was provided for in the clause of the 
third article. 

The lady would by no means give up her point, though 
she weaken'd her barrier by it ; for in the warmth of the 
dispute, I could hear two or three corking pins fall out of 
the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and hoi^our, Madame, said I, — stretching 
my arm out of bed by way of asseveration. — 

(I was going to have added, that I would not have 
trespass’d against the remotest idea of decorum for the 
world) ; — 

But the fille de chambre hearing there were words between 
us, and fearing that hostilities would ensue in course, had 
crept silently out of her closet, and it being totally dark, 
had stolen so close lio our beds, that she had got herself 
into the narrow passage which separated them, and had 
advanced so far up as to be in a line betwixt her mistress 
and me : — 

So that when I stretch'd out my hand I caught hold of 
the fille de chmhre's—-^ 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


T he following work was found in the library of an 
ancient Catholic family in the north of England. It 
was printed at Naples, in the black letter, in the year 1529. 
How much sooner it was written does not appear. The 
principal incidents are such as were believed in the darkest 
ages of Christianity ; but the language and conduct have 
nothing that savours of barbarism. The style is the i)iirest 
Italian. If the story was written near the time when it is 
supposed to have happened, it must have been between 
1095, the era of the first crusade, and 1243, the date of the 
last, or not long afterwards. There is no other circum- 
stance in the work that can lead us to guess at the period 
in which the scene is laid: the names* of the actors are 
evidently fictitious, and probably disguised on purpose: yet 
the Spanish names of the domestics seem to indicate that 
this work was ngt composed until the establishment of 
the Arragonian Kings in Naples had made Spanish appel- 
lations familiar in that country. The beauty of the diction, 
and the zeal of the author (moderated, however, by singu- 
lar judgment) concur to make me think that the date of 
the composition was little antecedent to that of the impres- 
sion. Letters were then in their most flourishing state in 
Italy, and contributed to dispel the empire of superstition, 
at that time so forcibly attacked by the reformers. It is not 
unlikely that an artful priest might endeavour to turn their 
own arms on the innovators ; and might avail himself of 
his abilities as an author to confirm the populace in their 
ancient errors and superstitions. If this was his view, he 
has certainly acted with signal address. Such a work as 
the following would enslave a hundred vulgar minds be- 
yond, half the books of controversy that have been written 
from* the days of Luther to the present hour. 
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This solution of the author’s motives is however offered 
as a mere conjecture. Whatever his views were, or what* 
ever effects the execution of them might have, his work 
can only be laid before the public at present as a matter of 
entertainment. Even ad such, some apology for it is neces- 
sary. Miracles, visions, necromancy, dreams, and other 
preternatural events, are exploded now even from romances, 
That was not the case when our author wrote; much less 
when the story itself is supposed to have happened. Belief 
in every kind of prodigy was so established in those dark 
ages, that an author would not be faithful to the manners 
of the times who should omit all mention of them. He is 
not bound to believe them himself, but he must represent 
his actors as believing them. 

If this air of the 'miraculous is excused, the reader will 
find nothing else unworthy of his perusal. Allow the 
possibility of the facts, and all the actors comport them- 
selves as persons would do in their situation. There is no 
bombast, no similies, flowers, digressions, or unnecessary 
descriptions. Every thing tends directly to the catastrophe. 
Never is the reader’s attention relaxed. The rules of the 
drama are almosip observed throughout the conduct of the 
piece. The characters are well drawn, and still better 
maintained. Terror, the author's principal engine, prevents 
the story from ever languishing; and ijk is so often con- 
trasted by pity, that the mind is kept up in a constant 
vicissitude of interesting passions. 

Some persons may perhaps think the characters of the 
domestics too little serious for the general cast of the 
story; but besides their opposition to the principal person- 
ages, the art of the author is very observable in his conduct 
of the subalterns. They discover many passages essential 
to the story, which could not be well brought to light but 
by their naivete and simplicity: in particular, the womanish 
terror and foibles of Bianca, in the last chapter, conduce 
essentially towards advancing the catastrophe. 

It is natural forU translator to be prejudiced in favour 
of his adopted work. More impartial readers may not be 
so much struck with the beauties of this piece as I was. 
Yet I am not blind to my author’s defects. I coul4 wish 
he had grounded his plan on a more useful moral 
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this; that the sins of fathers are visited on their children 
to the third and fourth generation. I doubt whether, in 
his time, any more than at present, ambition curbed its 
appetite of dominion from the dread of soremoteapunish> 
ment. And yet this moral is weal^ened by that less direct 
insinuation, that even such anathema ‘may be diverted by 
devotion to St. Nicholas. Here the interest of the Monk 
plainly gets the better of the Judgment of the author. 
However, with all its faults, I have no doubt but the 
English reader will be pleased with a sight of this perform- 
ance. The piety that reigns throughout, the lessons of 
' virtue that are inculcated, and the rigid purity of the senti- 
ments, exempt this work from the censure to which romances 
are but too liable. Should it meet with the success I hope 
for, I may be encouraged to reprint •the original Italian, 
though it will tend to depreciate my own labour. Our 
language falls far short of the charms of the Italian, both 
for variety and harmony. The latter is peculiarly excellent 
for simple narrative. It is difficult in English to relate without 
falling too low or rising too high ; a fault obviously occa- 
sioned by the little care taken to speak pure language in 
common conversation. Every Italian or Frenchman of any 
rank piques himself on speaking his own tongue correctly 
and with choice. I cannot flatter myself with having done 
justice to my autl^pr in this respect: his style is as elegant 
as his conduct of the passions is masterly. It is pity that 
he did not apply his talents to what they were evidently 
proper for, the theatre. 

I will detain the reader no longer, but to make one short 
remark. Though the machinery is invention, and the 
names of the actors imaginery, I cannot but believe that 
the ground- work of the story is founded on truth. The 
scene is undoubtedly laid in some real castle. The author 
seems frequently, without design, to describe particular 
parts. The chamber, says he, on the right-hand; the door 
on the left-hand; the distance from the chapel to Conrad’s 
apartment: these and other passages are strong presump- 
tions that the author had some certain building in his eye*. 
Curious persons, who have leisure to employ in such re- 
searches, may possibly discover in the Italian writers the 
foundation on which our author has built. If a crftaa- 
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trophe, at all resembling that which he describes, is be- 
lieved to have given rise to this work, it will contribute to 
interest the reader, and will make the castle of Otranto a 
still more moving story. 


SONNET 

TO THE Right Honourable 

LADY MARY COKE. 

{Prefixed to the second edition,') 

TiiK ‘^entle Maid, whose hapless tale 
These melancholy pajjes speak ; 

Say, gracious Lady, ^lall slie fail 
To draw the tear adown thy cheek? 

No; never was thy pitying breast 
Insensible to human woes ; 

Tender, tlio’ linn, it melts distrest 
For weaknesses it never knows. 

Ob ! guard the marvels I relate 
Of fell ambition scourg’d by fate. 

From reason’s peevish blame. 

Blest with thy smile, my tlauntless sail 
I dare expand to Fancy’s gale. 

For sure tliy smiles are F\ime. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

T he favourable manner in which this little piece has 
boon received by the public, calls upon the author to 
explain the grounds on which he composed it. But before he 
opens those motives, it is fit that he should ask pardon of 
his readers for having offered his work to them under the 
borrowed personage of a translator. As diffidence of his 
own abilities, and the novelty of the attempt, were his sole 
inducements to assume that disguise, he flatters himself he 
shall appear excusable. He resigned his performance to 
the impartial judgment of the public; determined to let it 
perish in obscurity, if disapproved; nor meaning to avow 
such a trifle, unless better judges should pronounce that 
he might own it without a blush. • 

It was an attempt to blend the two kinds of Romance, 
the ancient and the modern. In the former, all was im- 
agination and improbability: in the latter, nature is always 
intended to be, and sometimes has been, copied with suc- 
cess. Invention has not been wanting; but the great 
resources of fancy have been damned up, by a strict adher- 
ence to common life. But if in the latter species Nature 
has cramped imagination, she did but take her revenge, 
having been totally excluded from old Romances. The 
actions, sentiments, conversations, of the h*eroes and 
heroines of ancient days were as unnatural as the machines 
employed to put them in motion. 

The author of the following pages thought it possible to 
reconcile the two kinds. Desirous of leaving the powers of 
fancy at liberty to expatiate through the boundless realms 
of invention, and thence of creating more interesting situa-. 
tions, he wished to conduct the mortal agents in his drama 
according to the rules of probability; in short, to make 
them think, speak and act, as it might be supposed mere 
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men and women would do in extraordinary j^ositions. He 
Lad observed, that in all inspired writings, the personages 
under the dispensation of miracles and witnesses to the 
most stupendous phenomena, never lose sight of their 
human character: whei^as in the productions of romantic 
story, an improbable event never fails to be attended by an 
absurd dialogue. The actors seem to lose their senses the 
moment the laws of Nature have lost their tone. As the 
public have applauded the attempt, the author must not 
say he was entirely unequal to the task he had undertaken: 
yet if the new route he has struck out shall have paved a 
road for men of brighter talents, he shall own with 
pleasure and modesty, that he was sensible the plan was 
capable of receiving greater embellishments than his im- 
agination or conduct of the passions could bestow on it. 

With regard to the deportment of the domestics, on 
which I have touched in the former preface, I will beg 
leave to add a few words. The simplicity of their be- 
haviour, almost tending to excite smiles, which at first 
seem not consonant to the serious cast of the work, ap- 
peared to me not only not improper, but was marked 
designedly in that manner. My rule was Nature. How- 
ever grave, important, or even melancholy, the sensations 
of Princes and heroes may be, they do not stamp the same 
affections on their domestics: at least the latter do not, or 
should not be made to express their passions in the same 
dignified tone.. In my humble opinion, the contrast be- 
tween the sublime of the one and the naivete of the other, 
sets the pathetic of the former in a stronger light. The 
very impatience which a reader feels, while delayed by the 
coarse pleasantries of vulgar actors from arriving at the 
knowledge of the important catastrophe he expects, per- 
haps heightens, certainly proves, that he has been artfully 
interested in the depending event. But I had higher 
authority than my own opinion for this conduct. The great 
master of nature, Shakespeare, was the model I copied. 
Let me ask if his tragedies of “Hamlet*^ and “Julius 
.Caesar “ would not lose a considerable share of their spirit 
and wonderful beauties, if the humour of the gravediggers, 
the fooleries of Polonius, and the clumsy jests of the 
Eoman citizens were omitted, or vested in heroics? Is not 
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the eloquence of Antony, the nobler and affectedly-un- 
affected oration of Brutus, artificially exalted by the rude 
bursts of nature from the mouths of their auditors? These 
touches remind one of the Grecian sculptor, who to convey 
the idea of a Colossus within the dimensions of a seal, in- 
serted a little boy measuring his thumb. 

No, says Voltaire in his edition of “Corneille,^' this 
mixture of buffoonery and soleiflnity is intolerable. Vol- 
taire is a genius' — but not of Shakespeare’s magnitude. 
Without recurring to disputable authority, I appeal from 
Voltaire to himself. I shall not avail myself of his former 
encomiums on our mighty poet; though the French critic 
has twice translated the same speech in ** Hamlet,” some 
years ago in admiration, latterly in derision; and I am 
sorry to find that his judgment grows weaker, when it 
ought to be farther matured. But I shall make use of his 
own words, delivered on the general topic of the theatre, 
when he was neither thinking to recommend or decry 
Shakespeare’s practice; consequently at a moment when 
Voltaire was impartial. In the preface to his “ Enfant 
Prodigue,” that exquisite piece of which I declare my ad- 
miration, and which, should I live twenl^ years longer, I 
trust I shall never attempt to ridicule, he has these words, 

' Tlie following remark is foreign to the present question, yet 
excusable in an En^ishman, who is willing to think that the 
severe criticisms of so masterly a writer as Voltaire on our im- 
mortal countryman, may have been the effusions of wit and ])ro- 
cipitation, rather than the result of judgment and attention. May 
not the Critic’s skill in the force anti powers of our language have 
been as incorrect and incompetent as liis knowledge of our history? 
of the latter his own pen has dropped glaring evidence. In his Pre- 
face to Thomas Corneille’s “ Earl of Essex,” Monsieur de Voltaire 
allows that the truth of history has been grossly perverted in that 
piece. In excuse he pleads, that when Corneille wrote, the Nablesse 
of France were mucii unread in English story ; but now, says the 
commentator, that they study it, such misrepresentations would 
not be suffered ; yet forgetting that the period of ignorance is 
lapsed, and that it is not very necessary to instruct the knowing, 
he undertakes from the overflowing of his owft reading to give the 
Nobility of his own country a detail of Queen Elizabeth’s favour- • 
ites— of whom, says he, Robert Dudley was the first, and the Earl 

of Leicester the second. Could one have believed that it could 

be necessary to inform Monsieur de Voltaire himself that Robert 
Dudley land the Earl of Leicester were the same pei-son? 
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speaking of Comedy (but equally applicable to Trajjfedy, if 
Tragedy is, as surely it ought to be, a picture of human 
life ; nor can I conceive why occasional pleasantry ought more 
to be banished from the tragic scene, than pathetic serious- 
ness from the comic), ‘^Ony voit un melange de sfoieux et 
de plaisanterie, de comique et de touchant ; souvent meme 
une seule aventure produit tons ces contrastes. Eien n*est 
si commun qu’une mai^n dans laquelle un pere gronde, 
une fille occupee de sa passion pleure ; le fils se inoque des 
deux, et quelques parens prennent part diffcremment a la 
scene, etc. Nous n’inferons pas de la que toute Comcdie 
doive avoir des scenes do bouffonerie et des scenes atten- 
drissantes: il y a beaucoup de tres bonnes pieces ou il ne 
regne que de la gayete; d’autres toutes serieuses; d'autres 
melangces: d’autres ou rattendrissement va jusques aux 
larmes : il ne faut donner Texclusion a aucun genre : et si 
Ton me demandoit, quel genre est le meilleur, je repondrois, 
celui qui est le niieux tmit^.” Surely if a Comedy may bo 
toute eerieuaCf Tragedy may now and then, soberly, be in- 
dulged in a smile. Who shall proscribe it? shall the critic, 
who in self-defence declares that no kind ought to be ex- 
cluded from Comedy, give laws to Shakespeare? 

I am aware that the preface from whence I have quoted 
these passages does not stand in Monsieur de Voltaire’s 
name, but in that of his editor; yet wl^o doubts that the 
editor and autlior were the same person? or where is the 
editor, who has so happily possessed himself of his author’s 
style and brilliant ease of argument? These passages were 
indubitably the genuine sentiments of that great writer. 
In his epistle to Maffei, prefixed to his “ Merope,” he de- 
livers almost the same opinion, though I doubt with a little 
irony. I will repeat his words, and then give my reason 
for quoting them. After translating a passage in Maffei’s 
“ Merope,” Monsieur de Voltaire adds, “ Tous ces traits 
sont naifs: tout y est convenable a ceux que vous intro- 
duisez sur la scene, et aux moeurs que vous leur donnez. Ces 
familiarites naturelles eussent et^, a ce que je crois, bien 
4-ecues dans Athenes; inais Paris et notre parterre veulent 
une autre espece de simplicite.” I doubt, I say, whether 
there is not a grain of sneer in this and other passages of 
that epistle; yet the force of truth is not damaged by 
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being tinged with ridicule* Maffei was to represent a 
Grecian story: surely the Athenians were as competent 
judges of Grecian manners and of the propriety of intro- 
ducing them, as the Parterre of Paris. On the contra^, 
says Voltaire (and I cannot but adihire his reasoning) there 
were but ten thousand citizens at Athens, and Paris has 
near eight hundred thousand inhabitants, among whom 
one may reckon thirty thousand fudges of dramatic works. 

Indeed! but allowing so numerous a tribunal, I 

believe this is the only instance in which it was ever pre- 
tended that thirty thousand persons, living near two thou- 
sand years after the era in question., were, upon the mere 
face of the poll, declared better judges than the Grecians 
themselves of. what ought to be the manners of a Tragedy 
written on a Grecian story. • 

I will not enter into a discussion of the espece de aimpli- 
cite, which the Parterre of Paris demands, nor of the 
shackles with which the thirty thousand judges have 
cramped their poetry, the chief merit of which, as I gather 
from repeated passages in “ The New Commentary ** on 
Corneille, consists in vaulting in spite of those fetters; a 
merit which, if true, would reduce poetry from the lofty 
effort of imagination, to a puerile and most contemptible 
labour — difficiles nugoe with a witness! I cannot however 
help mentioning a couplet, which, to my English ears, 
always sounded as the flattest and most trifling instance of 
circumstantial propriety; but which Voltaire, who has 
dealt so severely with nine parts in ten of Corneille’s works, 
has singled out to defend in Racine; 

De son apparteinent cette porte est prochaine, 

£t cette autre conduit dans celui de la ReitSe. 

In English, 

To Caesar’s closet through this door you come. 

And t* other leads to the Queen’s drawing-room. 

• 

Unhappy Shakespeare! hadst thou made Rosencrans in-^ 
form his compeer, Guildenstern, of the ichnography of the 
palace of Copenhagen, instead of presenting us with a 
moral dialogue between the Prince of Denmark and the 
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gravedigger, the illuminated pit of Paris would have been 
instructed a second time to adore thy talents. . 

The result of all I have said, is, to shelter my own 
daring under the canon of the brightest genius this 
country, at least, has produced. I might have pleaded, that 
having created a new species of romance, I was at liberty 
to lay down what rules thought fit for the conduct of it : 
but I should be more proud of having imitated, however 
faintly, weakly, and at a distance, so masterly a pattern, 
than to enjoy the entire merit of invention, unless I could 
have marked my work with genius as well as with origin- 
ality. Such as it is, the Public have honoured it sufficiently, 
whatever rank their suffrages allot to it. 



THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 

CHAPTER I. 

M ANFK,Ti]D, Princo of Otranto, Ifad one son and one 
daughter: the latter, a most l>eantiful virgin, aged 
eighteen, was called Matilda. Conrad, the son, was three 
years younger, a homely youth, sickly, and of no promising 
disposition; yet he was the darling of his father, who never 
showed any symptoms of affection to Matilda. Manfred 
had contracted a marriage for his son with the Marquis of 
Vicenza’s daiight(3r, Isalndla; and she^had already been 
delivered by her guardians into the hands of Manfred, that 
he might (;elebrate the wedding as soon as Conrad’s infirm 
state of health would permit. Manfred’s impati(uic(3 for 
this ceremonial was remarked by his family and neigh- 
bours. The former, indeed, apprehending the severity of 
their prince’s disposition, did not dare to utter their sur- 
mises on this 2 )recipitation. Hippolita, his wife, an amiable 
lady, did sometimes venture to rej>resent the danger of 
marrying their only son so early, considering his great 
youth and greater infirmities; but she never received any 
other answer than reflections on her own sterility, who had 
given him but one heir. His tenants and subjects were less 
cautious in their discourses: they attributed this hasty 
wedding to the prince’s dread of seeing accomplished an 
ancient proj^hecy, which was said to have pronounced, 
that the Castle and Lordship of Otranto should pass from 
the present family whenever the real owner should be 
grown too large to inhabit it. It was difficult to make any 
sense* of this prophecy; and still less easy to conceive what 
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it had to do with the marriage in question. Yet these 
mysteries, or contradictions, did not make the populace 
adhere the less to their opinion. 

Young Conrad’s birth-day was fixed for his espousals. 
The company was assembled in the chapel of the castle, and 
every thing ready for beginning the divine office, when 
Conrad himself was missing. Manfred, impatient of the 
least delay, and who had not observed his son retire, dis- 
patched one of his attendants to summon the young prince. 
The servant, who had not staid long enough to have crossed 
the court to Conrad’s apartment, came running back breath- 
less, in a frantic manner, his eyes staring, and foaming at 
the mouth. He said nothing, but pointed to the court. 
The company were struck with terror and amazement. The 
princess Hippolita, without knowing what was the matter, 
but anxious for her son, swooned away. Manfred, less ap- 
prehensive than enraged at the procrastination of the 
nuptials, and at the folly of his domestic, asked imperiously 
what was the matter? The fellow made no answer, but 
continued pointing towards the court-yard; and at last, 
after repeated questions put to him, cried out, “Oh! the 
helmet! the helntet! ” In the meantime some of the com- 
pany had run into the court, from whence was heard a 
confused noise of shrieks, horror, and surprise. Manfred, 
who began to be alarmed at not seeing his son, went him- 
self to get information of what occasioned this strange 
confusion. Matilda remained, endeavouring to assist her 
mother, and Isabella staid for the same purpose, and to 
avoid showing any impatience for the bridegroom, for 
whom, in truth, she had conceived little affection. 

The first thing that struck Manfred’s eyes was a group 
of his servants endeavouring to raise something that ap- 
peared to him a mountain of sable plumes. He gazed without 
believing his sight. “ What are ye doing?” cried Manfred, 
wrathfully : “where is my son?” A volley of voices replied, 
“ Oh ! my lord ! the prince 1 the prince ! the helmet ! the 
helmet ! ” Shocked ^th these lamentable sounds, and dread- 
ing he knew not what, he advanced hastily, — but what a 
sight for a father’s eyes! he beheld his child dashed to 
pieces, and almost buried under an enormous helipet, a 
hundred times larger than any casque ever made for human 
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being, and shaded with a proportionable quantity of black 
feathers. 

The horror of the spectacle, the ignorance of all around 
how this misfortune had happened, and, above all, the tre- 
mendous phenomenon before him, took away the prince’s 
speech. Yet his silence lasted longer than even grief could 
occasion. He fixed his eyes on what he wished in vain to 
believe a vision ; and seemed less attentive to his loss than 
buried in meditation on the stupendous object that had 
occasioned it. He touched, he examined the fatal casque: 
nor could even the bleeding mangled remains of the young 
prince divert the eyes of Manfred from the portent before 
him. All who had known his partial fondness for young 
Conrad were as much surprised at their prince’s insensi- 
bility, as thunderstruck themselves af the miracle of the 
helmet. They conveyed the disfigured corpse into the hall, 
without receiving the least direction from Manfred. As 
little was he attentive to the ladies who remained in the 
chapel; on the contrary, without mentioning the unhappy 
princesses, his wife and daughter, the first sounds that 
dropped from Manfred’s lips were, “ Take care of the lady 
Isabella.” 

The domestics, without observing the singularity of this 
direction, were guided by their affection to their mistress, 
to consider it as peculiarly addressed to her situation, and 
flew to her assistance. They conveyed her to her chamber 
more dead than alive, and indifferent to all the strange cir- 
cumstances she heard, except the death of her son. Matilda, 
who doted on her mother, smothered her own grief and 
amazement, and thought of nothing but assisting and 
comforting her afflicted parent. Isabella, who had been 
treated by Hippolita like a daughter, and who returned 
that tenderness with equal duty and affection, was scarcely 
less assiduous about the princess; at the same time 
endeavouring to partake and lessen the weight of sor- 
row which she saw Matilda strove to suppress, for whom 
she had conceived the warmest sympathy of friendship;^ 
yet her own situation could not help finding its place in 
her thoughts. She felt no concern for the death of young 
Oonra^d, except commiseration; and she was not sorry to 
be delivered from a marriage which had promised her little 
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felicity, either from her destined bridegroom, or from the 
severe temper of Manfred; who, though he had distin- 
guished her by great indulgence, had imprinted her mind 
with terror, from his causeless rigour to such amiable 
princesses as Hippolita hnd Matilda. 

While the ladies were conveying the wretched mother to 
her bed, Manfred remained in the court, gazing on the 
ominous casque, and regardless of the crowd which the 
strangeness of the event had now assembled around him; 
the few words ho articulated tending solely to inquiries, 
whether any man knew from whence it could have come? 
Nobody could give him the least information. However, as 
it seemed to be the sole object of his curiosity, it soon 
became so to the rest of the spectators, whose conjectures 
were as absurd and* improbable, as the catastrophe itself 
was unprecedented. In the midst of their senseless guesses, 
a young peasant, whom rumour had drawn thither from a 
neighbouring village, observed that the miraculous helmet 
was exactly like that on the figure in black marble of 
Alfonso the G-ood, one of their former princes, in the church 
of St. Nicholas. 

Villain ! whafr sayest thou ! ” cried Manfred, starting 
from his trance in a tempest of rage, and seizing the young 
man by the collar. “ How darest thou utter such treason? 
thy life shall pay for it.^’ , 

The spectators, who as little comprehended the cause of 
the prince’s fury as all the rest they had seen, were at a 
loss to unravel this new circumstance. The young peasant 
himself was still more astonished, not conceiving how he 
had offended the prince: yet, recollecting himself, with a 
mixture of.grace an(i humility, he disengaged himself from 
Manfred’s gripe, and then, with an obeisance which dis- 
covered more jealousy of innocence than dismay, he asked, 
with respect, of what he was guilty? Manfred, more en- 
raged at the vigour, however decently exerted, with which 
the young man had shaken off his hold, than appeased by 
his submission, ordered his attendants to seize him, and, 
•if he had not been withheld by his friends, whom he had 
invited to the nuptials, would have poniarded the peasant 
in their arms. 

During this altercation, some of the vulgar spectators 
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had run to the great church, which stood near the castle 
and came back open-mouthed, declaring that the helmet 
was missing from Alfonso's statue. Manfred, at this news, 
grew perfectly frantic; and, as if he sought a subject on 
which to vent the tempest within him, he rushed again on 
the young peasant, crying, “Villain! Monster! Sorcerer! 
it is thou hast done this! it is thou hast slain my son ! ” 
The mob, who wanted some object within the scope of their 
capacities, on whom they might discharge their bewildered 
reasonings, caught the words from the mouth of their 
lord, and re-echoed, “Ay, ay; it is he, it is he: he has 
stolen the helmet from good Alfonso's tomb, and dashed 
out the brains of our young prince with it"; never reflect- 
ing how enormous the disproportion was between the 
marble helmet that had been in the* church and that of 
steel before their eyes; nor how impossible it was for a 
youth, seemingly not twenty, to wield a piece of armour of 
so prodigious a weight. 

The folly of these ejaculations brought Manfred to him- 
self: yet, whether provoked at the peasant having observed 
the resemblance between the two helmets, and thereby led 
to the farther discovery of the absence of that in the 
church; or wishing to bury any such rumour under so 
impertinent a supposition; he gravely pronounced that the 
young man was qprtainly a necromancer, and that till the 
church should take cognizance of the affair, he would have 
the magician, whom they had thus detected, kept prisoner 
under the helmet itself, which he ordered his attendants 
to raise, and place the young man under it: declaring that 
he should be kept there without food, with which his own 
infernal art might furnish him. 

It was in vain for the youth to represent against this 
preposterous sentence: in vain did Manfred's friends en- 
deavour to divert him from the savage and ill-grounded 
resolution. The generality were charmed with their lord's 
decision, which, to their apprehensions, carried great appear- 
ance of justice, as the magician was td be punished by the 
very instrument with which he had offended : nor were they 
struck with the least compunction at the probability of the 
youth being starved, for they firmly believed that, by his d a- 
bolic skill, he could easily supply himself with nutriment. 
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Manfred thus saw his commands even cheerfully obeyed; 
and, appointing a guard with strict orders to prevent any 
food being conveyed to the prisoner, he dismissed his 
friends and attendants, and retired to his own chamber, 
after locking the gates of the castle, in which he suffered 
none but his domestics to remain. 

In the meantime, the care and zeal of the young ladies 
had brought the Princess*Hippolita to herself ; who, amidst 
the transports of her own sorrow, frequently demanded 
news of her lord, would have dismissed her attendants to 
watch over him, and at last enjoined Matilda to leave her, 
and visit and comfort her father. Matilda, who wanted no 
affectionate duty to Manfred, though she trembled at his 
austerity, obeyed the orders of Hippolita, whom she ten- 
derly recommended* to Isabella; and, inquiring of the 
domestics for her father, was informed that he was retired 
to his chamber, and had commanded that nobody should 
have admittance to him. Concluding that he was immersed 
in sorrow for the death of her brother, and fearing to renew 
his tears by the sight of his sole remaining child, she 
hesitated whether she should break in upon his affliction; 
yet solicitude for*him, backed by the commands of her 
mother, encouraged her to venture disobeying the orders 
he had given : a fault she had never been guilty of before. 
The gentle timidity of her nature made hjer pause for some 
minutes at his door. She heard him traverse his chamber 
backwards and forwards with disordered steps; a mood 
which increased her apprehensions. She was, however, just 
going to beg admittance, when Manfred suddenly opened 
the door; and as it was now twilight, concurring with the 
disorder of, his mind, he did not distinguish the person, 
but asked angrily who it was? Matilda replied, trembling, 
“ My dearest father, it is I, your daughter.” Manfred, 
stepping back hastily, cried, “Begone, I do not want a 
daughter”; and flinging back abruptly, clapped the door 
against the terrified Matilda. 

She was too well acquainted with her father’s impetuosity 
t© venture a second intrusion. When she had a little re- 
covered the shock of so bitter a reception, she wiped away 
her tears, to prevent the additional stab that the knowledge 
of it would give to Hippolita, who questioned her in the 
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most anxious terms on the health of Manfred, and how he 
bore his loss. Matilda assured her he was well, and sup- 
ported his misfortunes with manly fortitude. 

“But will he not let me see him?” said Hippolita, 
mournfully; “will he not permit* me to blend my tears 
with his, and shed a mother’s sorrows in the bosom of her 
lord? Or do you deceive me, Matilda? I know how Manfred 
doted on his son: is not the stroke too heavy for him? has 
be not sunk under it? You do not answer me — alas! I 
dread the worst! — raise me, my maidens, I will, I will see 
my lord. Boar me to him instantly; he is dearer to me 
even than my children.” 

Matilda made signs to Isabella to prevent Hippolita’s 
rising; and both these lovely young women were using their 
gentle violence to stop and calm the priilcess, when a servant 
on the part of Manfred arrived, and told Isabella that his 
lord demanded to speak with her. 

“ With me! ” cried Isabella. 

“ Go,” said Hippolita, relieved by a message from her 
lord : “ Manfred cannot support the sight of his own family. 
He thinks you less disordered than we are, and dreads the 
shock of my grief. Console him, my deaF Isabella, and tell 
him I will smother my own anguish rather than add to his.” 

As it was now evening, the servant, who conducted 
Isabella, bore a tojch before her. When they came to Man- 
fred, who was walking impatiently about the gallery, he 
started, and said, hastily, “ Take away that light, and be- 
gone.” Then shutting the door impetuously, he flung him- 
self upon a bench against the wall, and bade Isabella sit by 
him. She obeyed, trembling. 

“ I sent for you, lady,” said he; and then stopped under 
great appearance of confusion. 

“My lord!” 

“ Yes, I sent for you on a matter of great moment,” re- 
sumed he: “ Dry your tears, young lady — you have lost 
your bridegroom. Yes, cruel fate! and I have lost the hopes 
of my race! but Conrad was not worth of your beauty.” 

“ How, my lord,” said Isabella; “ sure you do not sus-* 
pect me of not feeling the concern I ought; my duty and 
affection would have always ” 

“Think no more of him,” interrupted Manfred; “he 
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was a sickly, puny child, and Heaven has, perhaps, taken 
him away, that I might not trust the honours of my house 
on so frail a foundation. The line of Manfred calls for 
numerous supports. My foolish fondness for that boy 
blinded the eyes of my» prudence — but it is better as it is. 
I hope, in a few years, to have reason to rejoice at the death 
of Conrad.’* 

Words cannot ^mint tlie astonishment of Isabella. At 
first she apprehended that grief had disordered Manfred’s 
understanding. Her next thought suggested that this 
strange discourse was designed to ensnare her ; she feared 
that Manfred had j)erceived her indifference for his son: 
and in consequence of that idea she replied, ** Good, my lord, 
do not doubt my tenderness : my heart would have accom- 
panied my hand. Conrad would have engrossed all my 
care; and wherever fate shall di8i)ose of me, I shall always 
cherish his memory, and regard your highness and the vir- 
tuous Hippolita as my parents.” 

‘'Curse on Hippolita!” cried Manfred: “forget her from 
this moment, as I do. In short, lady, you have missed a hus- 
band, undeserving of your charms : they shall now be better 
disposed of. Instead of a sickly boy, you shall have a hus- 
band in the prime of his age, who will know how to value 
your beauties, and who may expect a numerous offspiing.” 

“Alas! my lord! ” said Isabella, “my mind is too sadly 
engrossed by the recent catastrophe in your family to think 
of another marriage. If ever my father returns, and it shall 
be his pleasure, I shall obey, as I did when I consented to 
give my hand to your sou: but, until his return, permit me 
to remain under your hospitable roof, and emidoy the 
melancholy hours in assuaging yours, Hippolita’s, and the 
fair Matilda’s affliction,” 

“I desired you once before,” said Manfred angrily, “not 
to name that woman : from this hour she must be a stranger 
to you, as she must be to me; — in short, Isabella, since I 
cannot give you my son, I offer you myself.” 

“Heavens,” cried Isabella, waking from her delusion, 
•“what do I hear! You! my lord! You! my father-in-law! 
the father of Conrad! the husband of the virtuous and ten- 
der Hippolita! ” 

“ 1 tell you,” said Manfred, imperiously, “ Hippolita is 
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no longer my wife; I divorce her from this hour. Too long 
has she cursed me by her unfruitfulness. My fate depends 
On having sons, — and this night I trust will give a new 
date to my h(>pes.” 

At these words he seized the ccdd hand of Isabella, who 
was half dead witli fright and horror. She shrieked, and 
started from him. Manfred rose to pursue her, when the 
moon, which was now up, and gleamed in at the opposite 
casement, presented to his sight the plumes of the fatal 
helmet, whieh rose to the height of the windows, waving 
backwards and forwards in a tempestuous manner, and ac- 
com])aiiied with a liollow and rustling sound. Isabella 
who gathered courage from her situation, and who dreaded 
notliing so mucli as Manfred’s pursuit of his declaration, 
cried, “Look! my lord; see. Heaven itself declares against 
your impious intentions ! 

“ Heaven nor hell sliall impede my designs,” said Man- 
fred, advancing to seize the princess. At that instant the 
])ortrait of his grandfather, which hung over the bench 
where he had been sitting, uttered a deep sigli, and heaved 
its breast. Isabella, whose back was turned to the picture, 
saw not the motion, nor knew whence tkt^ sound came, but 
started, and said, “ Hark, my lord! What sound was that? ” 
— and, at the same time, made towards tlie door. Manfred, 
distracted between the flight of Isabella, who had now 
reached the stairs, and yet unable to keep his i*yes from 
the picture, which began to move, had, however, advanced 
some stejjs after her, still looking backwards on the ]K)rtrait, 
when he saw it quit its panel, and descend to the floor, with 
a grave and melancholy air. 

“ Do I dream? ” cried Manfred, returning; “ or are the 
devils themselves in league against me? S[)eak, infernal 
spectre! or, if thou art my grandsire, why dost thou too 
conspire against thy wretched descendant, who too dearly 

pays for ” ere he could finish the sentence, the vision 

sighed again, and made a sign to Manfred to follow him. 

“Lead on!” cried Manfred, “I will follow thee to the 
gulf of perdition.” 

The spectre marched sedately, but dejected, to the end 
of the gallery, and turned into a chamber on the right hand. 
Manfred accompanied him at a little distance, full of anxiety 
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and horror, but resolved. As he would have entered the 
chamber, the door was clapped to, with violence, by an in- 
visible hand. The prince, coUecting courage from this delay, 
would have forcibly burst open the door with his foot, but 
found that it resisted his utmost efforts. “ Since hell will 
not satisfy my curiosity,” said Manfred, “ I will use the 
human means in my power for preserving my race ; Isabella 
shall not escape me.” * 

The lady, whose resolution had given way to terror, the 
moment she had quitted Manfred, continued her flight to 
the bottom of the principal staircase. There she stopped, 
not knowing whither to direct her steps, nor how to escape* 
from the impetuosity of the prince. The gates of the castle 
she knew were locked, and guards were placed in the court. 
Should she, as her hbart prompted, go and prepare Hippo- 
lita for the cruel destiny that awaited her; she did not doubt 
but Manfred would seek her there, and that his violence 
would incite him to double the injury he meditated, with- 
out leaving room for them to avoid the impetuosity of his 
passions. Delay might give him time to reflect on the horrid 
measures he had conceived, or produce some circumstance 
in her favour, if she could for that night, at least, avoid his 
odious purpose. Yet where conceal herself? how avoid the 
pursuit he would infallibly make throughout the castle? 
As these thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, she 
recollected a subterraneous passage, which led from the 
vaults of the castle to the church of St. Nicholas. Could 
she reach the altar before she was overtaken, she knew even 
Manfred’s violence would not dare to profane the sacredness 
of the place; and she determined, if no other means of de- 
liverance offered, to shut herself up for ever among the holy 
virgins, whose convent was contiguous to the cathedral. In 
this resolution, she seized a lamp that burned at the foot 
of the staircase, and hurried towards the secret passage. 

The lower part of the castle was hollowed into several 
intricate cloisters; and it was not easy for one, under so 
much anxiety, to find the door that opened into the cavern. 
An awful silence reigned throughout those subterraneous 
regions, except now and then some blasts of wind that shook 
the doors she had passed, and which, grating on the rusty 
hinges, were re-echoed through that long labyrinth of ^rk- 
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ness. Every murmur struck her with new terror;— yet more 
she dreaded to hear the wrathful voice of Manfred, urging 
his domestics to pursue her. She trod as softly as im- 
patience would give her leave, yet frequently stopped, and 
listened, to hear if she was followe*d. In one of those mo- 
ments she thought she heard a sigh. She shuddered, and 
recoiled a few paces. In a moment she thought she heard 
the step of some person. Her blood curdled; she concluded 
it was Manfred. Every suggestion that horror could inspire 
rushed into her mind. She condemned her rash flight, 
which had thus exposed her to his rage, in a place where 
her cries were not likely to draw anybody to her assistance. 
Yet the sound seemed not to come from behind: if Man- 
fred knew where she was, he must have followed her. She 
was still in one of the cloisters, and the steps she had heard 
wore too distinct to proceed from the way she had come. 
Cheered with this reflection, and hoping to find a friend in 
whoever was not the prince, she was going to advance, when 
a door, that stood a-jar, at some distance to the left, was 
opened gently; but ere her lamp, which she held up, could 
discover who opened it, the person retreated precipitately 
on seeing the light. ® 

Isabella, whom every incident was suflicient to dismay, 
hesitated whether she should proceed. Her dread of Manfred 
soon outweighed ei^ery other terror. The very circumstance 
of the person avoiding her gave her a sort of courage. It 
could only be, she thought, some domestic belonging to the 
castle. Her gentleness had never raised her an enemy, and 
conscious innocence made her hope that, unless sent by the 
prince's order to seek her, his servants would rather assist 
than prevent her flight. Fortifying herself with these re- 
flections, and believing, by what she could observe, that she 
was near the mouth of the subterraneous cavern, she ap- 
proached the door that had been opened; but a sudden 
gust of wind, that met her at the door, extinguished her 
lamp, and left her in total darkness. 

Words cannot paint the horror of the princess’s situa- 
tion. Alone, in so dismal a place, her mind imprinted witK 
all the terrible events of the day, hopeless of escaping, 
expecting every moment the arrival of Manfred, and far 
from tranquil, on knowing she was within reach of some- 
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body, she knew not whom, who, for some cause, seemed 
concealed thereabout; all these thoughts crowded on her 
distracted mind, and she was ready to sink under her ap- 
prehensions. She addressed herself to every saint in 
heaven, and inwardly implored their assistance. For a con- 
siderable time she remained in an agony of despair. At 
last, as softly as was possible, she felt for the door, and, 
having found it, entered, trembling, into the vault from 
whence she had heard the sigh and steps. It gave her a 
kind of momentary joy to perceive an imperfect ray of 
clouded moonshine gleam from the roof of the vault, which 
seemed to be fallen in, and from whence hung a fragment 
of earth or building, she could not distinguish which, that 
appeared to have been crushed inwards. She advanced 
eagerly towards this chasm, when she discerned a human 
form standing close against the wall. 

She shrieked, believing it the ghost of her betrothed 
Conrad. The figure, advancing, said, in a submissive voice, 
“ Be not alarmed, lady, I will not injure you.” Isabella, a 
little encouraged by the words and tone of voice of the 
stranger, and recollecting that this must be the person who 
had oj)ened the ddor, recovered her spirits enough to reply, 
“Sir, whoever you are, take pity on a wretched princess, 
standing on the brink of destruction; assist me to escape 
from this fatal castle, or, in a few moments, I may be made 
miserable for ever.” 

“Alas!” said the stranger, “what can I do to assist 
you? I will die in your defence; but I am unacquainted 
with the castle, and want ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Isabella, hastily interrupting him, “ lielp 
me but to find a trap-door, that must be hereabout, and it 
is the greatest service you can do me, for I have not a 
minute to lose.” Saying these words, she felt about on the 
pavement, and directed the stranger to search likewise for 
a smooth piece of brass, enclosed in one of the stones. 

“That,” said she, “is the lock, which opens with a 
spring, of which I tnow the secret. If we can find that, I 
hiay escape — if not, alas ! courteous stranger, I fear I shall 
have involved you in my misfortunes: Manfred will suspect 
you as the accomplice of my flight, and you will fall a yictim 
to his resentment,” 
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• ** I value not my life,” said the stranger, “ and it will be 
some comfort to lose it in trying to deliver you from his 
tyranny.” 

” Generous youth,” said Isabella, “ how shall I ever re- 
quite” — as she uttered these wotds, a ray of moonshine, 
streaming through a cranny of the ruin above, shone directly 
on the lock they sought. 

“ Oh ! transport ! ” said Isabella, “ here is the trap- 
door!” and taking out the key, she touched the spring, 
which starting aside, discovered an iron ring. “ Lift up the 
door,” said the princess. The stranger obeyed, and beneath 
appeared some stone steps descending into a vault totally 
dark. “We must go down here,” said Isabella : “follow 
me; dark and dismal as it is, we cannot miss our way; it 
leads directly to the church of St. Nicholas; but perhaps,” 
added the princess, modestly, “ you have no reason to leave 
the castle, nor have I farther occasion for your service; in 
a few minutes I shall bo safe from Manfred’s rage — only 
let me know to whom I am so much obliged.” 

“ I will never quit you,” said the stranger eagerly, “ until 
I have placed you in safety — nor think me, princess, more 

generous than I am : though you are my principal care ” 

the stranger was interrupted by a sudden noise of voices 
that seemed api^roachiug, and they soon distinguished these 
words : “Talk not^to me of necromancers; I tell you she must 
be in the castle; I will find her in spite of enchantment.” 

“Oh! heavens,” cried Isabella, “it is the voice of Man- 
fred! make haste, or we are ruined! and shut the trap-door 
after you.” 

Saying this, she descended the steps precipitately; and 
as the stranger hastened to follow her, he let the door slip 
out of his hands: it fell, and the spring closed over it. He 
tried in vain to open it, not having observed Isabella’s 
method of touching the spring; nor had he many moments 
to make an essay. The noise of the falling door had been 
heard by Manfred, who, directed by the sound, hastened 
thither, attended by his servants, with torches. “ It must 
be Isabella,” cried Manfred, before he entered the vault; 
“ she is escaping by the subterraneous passage, but she can- 
not have got far.” 

What was the astonishment of the prince, when, instead of 
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Isabella, the light of the torches discovered to him the young 
peasant, whom he thought confined under the fatal helmet ! 

‘‘Traitor!” said Manfred, “how earnest thou here? I 
thought thee in durance above in the court.” 

“ I am no traitor,” replied the young man boldly, “ nor 
am I answerable for your thoughts.” 

“Presumptuous villain!” cried Manfred, “dost thou 
provoke’ my wrath? tell me; how hast thou escaped from 
above? thou hast corrupted thy guards, and their lives 
shall answer it.” 

“ My poverty,” said the peasant, calmly, “ will exculpate 
them: though the ministers of a tyrant’s wrath, to thee 
they are faithful, and but too willing to execute the orders 
which you unjustly im2)osed upon them.” 

“ Art thou so hardy as to dare my vengeance? ” said the 
prince; “but tortures shall force the truth from thee. 
Tell me; I will know thy accomidices.” 

“There was my accomplice,” said the youth smiling, 
and i)ointing to the roof. Manfred ordered the torches to 
be held uj), and perceived that one of the cheeks of the 
enchanted casque had forced its way through the pavement 
of the court, as hi& servants had let it fall over the peasant, 
and had broken through into the vault, leaving a gap 
through which the peasant had pressed himself, some 
minutes before be was found by Isabella. 

“ Was that the way by which thou didst descend? ” said 
Manfred. 

“ It was,” said the youth. 

“ But what noise was that,” said Manfred, “ which I 
heard as I entered the cloister? ” 

“A door, claj^ped,” said the peasant; “ I heard it as well 
as you.” 

“ What door? ” said Manfred hastily. 

“I am not acquainted with your castle,” said the 
peasant; “this is the first time I ever entered it, and this 
vault the only part of it within which I ever was.” 

“ But I tell thee,'* said Manfred (wishing to find out if 
Hie youth had discovered the trap- door), “ it was this way 
I heard the noise: my servants heard it too.” 

“My lord,” interrupted one of them, officiously, “to be sure 
it was the trap-door, and he was going to make his escape.” 
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“Peace! blockhead,** said the priacc, angrily; “if he 
was going to escape, how should he come on this side ? I 
will know from his own mouth, what noise it was I heard. 
Tell me truly ; thy life depends on thy veracity.** 

“ My veracity is dearer to me than my life,** said the peas^ 
ant ; “ nor would I purchase the one by forfeiting the other.** 
“ Indeed, young philosopher! ** said Manfred contemptu- 
ously; “ tell me, then, what was the noise I heard?. ’* 

“Ask me what I can answer,” said he, “and put me to 
death instantly, if I tell you a lie.** 

Manfred, growing impatient at the steady valour and 
indifference of the youth, cried, “ Well, then, thou man of 
truth! answer — was it the fall of the trap-door that 1 
heard ? ** 

“ It was,** said the youth. • 

“ It was! ’* said the prince; “ and how didst thou come 
to know there was a trap-door here? ** 

“ I saw the plate of brass, by a gleam of moonshine,** 
replied he. 

“ But what told thee it was a lock ? ** said Manfred ; “ how 
didst thou discover the secret of opening it?** 

“Providence, that delivered me from the helmet, was 
able to direct me to the spring of a lock,** said he. 

“ Providence should have gone a little farther, and have 
placed thee out of the reach of my resentment,** said Man- 
fred. “ When Providimee had taught thee to open the lock, 
it abandoned thee for a fool, who did not know how to 
make use of its favours. Why didst thou not pursue the 
path pointed out for thy escape? Why didst thou shut the 
trap-door before thou liadst descended the steps?** 

“ I might ask you, my lord,’* said the peasant, “ how I, 
totally unacquainted with your castle, was to know that 
those steps led to any outlet? But I scorn to evade your 
questions. Wherever those steps lead to, perhaps I should 
have explored the way — I could not be in a worse situation 
than I was. But the truth is, I let the trap-door fall ; your 
immediate arrival followed. I had given the alarm — ^what 
imported it to me whether I was seized a minute sooner or 
a minute later? ** 

“ Thou art a resolute villain for thy years,** said Man- 
fred; “ yet, on reflection, I suspect thou dost but trifle with 
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me: thou hast not yet told me how thou didst open the 
lock.” 

“ That I will show you, my lord,” said the peasant; and 
taking up a fragment of stone that had fallen from above, 
he laid himself on the fiup-door, and began to beat on the 
piece of brass that covered it, meaning to gain time for the 
escape of the princess. This presence of mind, joined to 
the frankness of the youlh, staggered Manfred. He even 
felt a disposition towards pardoning one who had been 
guilty of no crime. Manfred was not one of those savage 
tyrants who wanton in cruelty unprovoked. The circum- 
stances of his fortune had given an asperity to his temper, 
which was naturally humane, and his virtues were always 
ready to operate, when his passions did not obscure his 
reason. * 

While the prince was in this suspense, a confused noise 
of voices echoed through the distant vaults. As the sound 
approached, he distinguished the claiiiours of some of his 
domestics, whom he had dis]HT.s(?d through the castle in 
search of Isabella, calling out, “ Where is my lord? where 
is the prince? ” 

** Here I am,” said Manfred, as they came nearer; “have 
you found the princess?” 

The first that arrived replied, “ Oh ! my lord! I am glad 
we have found you.” • 

“Found me!” said Manfred; “have you found the 
princess? ” 

“We thought we had, my lord,” said the fellow, looking 
terrified; “but, ” 

“ But what? ” cried the prince, “ has she escaped? ” 

“ Jaquoz |ind I, niy lord! ” 

“ Yes, I and Diego,” interrupted the second ; who came 
up in still greater consternation. 

“Speak one of you at a time,” said Manfred: “I ask 
you, where is the princess? ” 

“We do not know,” said they both together; “but we 
are frightened out of our wits.” 

• “ So I think, blockheads,” said Manfred: “ what is it has 
scared you thus? ” 

“Oh! my lord,” said Jaquez, “ Diego has seen such a 
sight! your highness would not believe our eyes.” 
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“What new absurdity is this?” cried Manfred : “give 

me a direct answer, or by Heaven, ” 

“ Why, my lord, if it please your highness to hear me,’* 

said the poor fellow, “ Diego and I ” 

“ Yes, I and Jaquez,” cried his comrade. 

“Did not I forbid you to speak both at a time? ” said 
the prince: “you, Jaquez, answer; for the other fool 
seems more distracted than thou art; what is the mat- 
ter? ” 

“ My gracious lord,” said jaquez, “ if it please your 
highness to hear me; Diego and I, according to your high- 
ness’s orders, went to search for the young lady; but being 
comprehensive that we might meet the ghost of my young 
lord, your highness’s sou, God rest his soul, as he has not 

received Christian burial ” 

“ Sot,” cried Manfred, in a rage, “ is it only a ghost then 
that thou hast seen? ” 

“Oh! worse! worse! my lord,” cried Diego, “I had rather 
have seen ten whole ghosts.” 

“Grant me patience!” said Manfred, “these blockheads 
distract me— out of my sight, Diego! and thou, Jaquez, tell 
me in one word, art thou sober? art thou ^dving? thou wast 
wont to have some sense: has the other sot frightened him- 
self and thee too? speak ; what is it he fancies he has seen? ” 
“ Why, my lord,” replied Jaquez, trembling, “ I was going 
to tell your highness, that since the calamitous misfortune 
of my young lord — God rest his j^recious soul! — not one of 
us, your highness’s faithful servants — indeed we are, my 
lord, though poor men — I say, not one of us has dared to 
set a foot about the castle, but two together: so Diego and 
I, thinking that my young lady might be in the great 
gallery, went up there to look for her, and tell her your 
highness wanted something to impart to her.” 

“O blundering fools!” cried Manfred; “and in the 
meantime she has made her escape, because you were afraid 
of goblins! Why, thou knave! she left me in the gallery; 
I came from thence myself.” 

“ For all that she may be there still, for aught I know,’^ 
said Jaquez; “but the devil shall have me before I seek 
her there again — poor Diego! Ido not believe he will ever 
recover it! ” 
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“Recover what? ** said Manfred: “am I never to learn 
what it is has terrified these rascals? But 1 lose niy time: 
follow me, slave; I will see if she is in the gallery.’' 

“ For heaven’s sake, my dear good lord,” cried Jaquez, 
“ do not go to the gallery. Satan himself, I believe, is in 
the chamber next to the gallery.” 

Manfred, who hitherto had treated the terror of his ser- 
vants as an idle panic, wjfs struck at tliis new circumstance. 
He recollected the apparition of the portrait, and the sud- 
den closing of the door at the end of the gallery — his voice 
faltered, and he asked with disorder, “ What is in the great 
chamber ? ” 

“My lord,” said Jaquez, “when Biego and I came into 
the gallery, he went first, for lie said he had monj courage 
than I. So when ^vtj came into the gallery, we found no- 
body. We looked under every bench and stool, and still 
wc found nobody.” 

“ Were all tlie pictures in their places? ” said Manfred. 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Jaquez; “ but we did not think 
of looking behind them.” 

“ Well, well! ” said Manfred, “ i)roceed.” 

“ When we came to the door of the great chamber,” con- 
tinued Jaquez, “ we found it shut.” 

“And could not you oj^eu it? ” said Manfred. 

“Oh! yes, my lord; would to heaven we had not!” 
rejdiod he, “ nay, it was not I neither, it was Diego : he was 
grown fool-hardy, and would go on, though I advised him 
not: if ever I open a door that is shut again, ” 

“Trifle not,” said Manfred, sliuddering, “but tell me 
what you saw in the great chamber, on oj^ening the door.” 

“I! my, lord ! ” said Jaquez, “ I saw nothing; I was be- 
hind Diego; but I heard the noise.” 

“Jaquez,” said Manfred, in a solemn tone of voice, “tell 
me, I adjure thee by the souls of my ancestors, what was 
it thou sawest? what was it thou heardest? ” 

“ It was Diego saw it, my lord, it was not I,” replied 
Jaquez; “I only he.ard the noise. Diego had no sooner 
•opened the door, than he cried out, and ran back — I ran 
back too, and said, ‘ Is it the ghost? * ‘ The ghost! no, no,’ 
said Diego, and his hair stood on end; ‘ it is a giant, I be- 
lieve: he is all clad in armour, for I saw his foot and part 
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of his leg, and thev are as large as the helmet lielow in the 
court/ As he said these words, my lord, we hoard a violent 
motion and the rattling of armour, as if the giant was 
rising, for Diego has told me since, that he believes the giant 
was lying down, for the foot and lej^were stretched at length 
on the floor. Before we could get to the end of the gjillery, 
we hoard the door of the great chamber claj> behind us, but 
we did not dare turn back to seedf the giant was following 
US; yet, now I think on it, we must have heard him if he 
had pursued us; but for heaven’s sake, my good lord, send 
for the chaplain, and have the castle exorcised; for, for 
certain, it is enchanted.” 

“ Ay, pray do, my lord,” cried all the servants at once, 
“or we must leave your highness’s service.” 

“ Pt'acc! dotards,” said Manfred, “ and follow me; I will 
know what all this means.” 

“ We! my lord!” cried they with one voice; “we would 
not go up to the gallery for your highness’s revenue.” 

Tli<^ young peasant, who had stood silent, now spoke. 
“ Will your highness,” said he, “ permit me to try this 
adventure? My life is of little consequence to anybody, I 
fear no bad angel, and have offended no.good one.” 

“ Your behaviour is above your seeming,” said Manfred, 
viewing him with surprise and admiration; “hereafter I 
will reward your bravery; but now,” continued he, with a 
sigh, “ I am so circumstanced, that I dare trust no eyes but 
my own; however, I give you leave to accompany me.” 

Manfred, when he first followed Isabella from the gallery, 
had gone directly to the apartment of his wife, concluding the 
princess had retired thither. Hippolita, who knew his step, 
rose with anxious fondness to meet her lord, whom she had 
not seen since the death of her son. She would have flown 
in a transport of mingled joy and grief, to his bosom, but 
he pushed her rudely off, and said, “ Where is Isabella? ” 

“Isabella! my lord! ” said the astonished Hippolita. 

“ Yes, Isabella,” cried Manfred, imperiously ; “ I want 
Isabella.” • 

“ My lord,” replied Matilda, who perceived how mucji 
his behaviour had shocked her mother, “ she has not been 
with us since your highness summoned her to your apart- 
ment.” 
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“ Tell me where she is/* said the prince; “I do not want 
to know where she has been.” 

“ My good lord/* replied Hippolita, your daughter tells 
you the truth: Isabella left us by your command, and has 
not returned since; but, my lord, compose yourself; retire 
to your rest: this dismal day has disordered you. Isabella 
shall await your orders in the morning.** 

“What, then, you know where she is!’* cried Manfred; 
“tell me directly, for I will not lose an instant: and you, 
woman,** speaking to his wife, “ order your chaplain to 
attend me forthwith.” 

“ Isabella,” said Hippolita, calmly, is retired, I sup- 
pose, to her chamber: “ she is not accustomed to watch at 
this late hour. Gracious my lord,” continued she, “ let me 
know what has disturbed you. Has Isabella offended you? ” 

“ Trouble me not with questions,” said Manfred, “ but 
tell me where she is.” 

“ Matilda shall call her,” said the princess ; “ sit do.wn, 
my lord, and resume your wonted fortitude.” 

“ What, art thou jealous of Isabella,” replied he, “ that 
you wish to be present at our interview? ” 

“ Good heavensj my lord,” said Hippolita, “ what is it 
your highness means ? ** 

“ Thou wilt know ere many minutes are passed,” said 
the cruel prince. “ Send your chaplain to me, and wait my 
pleasure here.” 

At these words he flung out of the room in search of 
Isabella; leaving the amazed ladies thunder-struck with 
his words and frantic deportment, and lost in vain con- 
jectures on what he was meditating. 

Manfred was now returning from the vault, attended by 
the peasant* and a few of his servants, whom he had obliged 
to accompany him. He ascended the staircase without 
stopping, till he arrived at the gallery, at the door of which 
he met Hippolita and her chaplain. When Diego had been 
dismissed by Manfred, he had gone directly to the princess’s 
apartment, with the Alarm of what he had seen. That ex- 
cellent lady, who no more than Manfred doubted of the 
reality of the vision, yet affected to treat it as a delirium 
of the servant. Willing, however, to save her lord from any 
additional shock, and prepared, by a series of grief, not to 
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tremble at any accession to it; she determined to make 
herself the first sacrifice, if fate had marked the present 
hour for their destruction. Dismissing the reluctant Ma- 
tilda to her rest, who in vain sued for leave to accompany 
her mother, and attended only by her chaplain, Hippolita 
had visited the gallery and great chamber; and now, with 
more serenity of soul than she had felt for many hours, she 
met her lord, and assured him thult the vision of the gigan- 
tic leg and foot was all a fable; and no doubt an impress 
sion made by fear, and the dark and dismal hour of the 
night, on the minds of his seiwants. She and the chaplain 
had examined the chamber, and found everything in the 
usual order. 

Manfred, though persuaded, like his wife, that the vision 
had been no work of fancy, recovered a^ittle from the tom* 
pest of mind into which so many strange events had thrown 
him. Ashamed , too, of his inhuman treatment of a princess, 
who returned every injury with new marks of tenderness 
and duty, he felt returning love forcing itself into his eyes; 
but, not less ashamed of feeling remorse towards one against 
whom he was inwardly meditating a yet more bitter out* 
rage, he curbed the yearnings of his heart, and did not dare 
to lean even towardapity. The next transition of his soul 
was to exquisite villainy. Presuming on the unshaken sub- 
mission of Hippolita, he flattered himself that she would 
not only acquiesce with patience in a divorce, but would 
obey, if it was his pleasure, in endeavouring to persuade 
Isabella to give him her hand ; but ere he could indulge his 
horrid hope, he reflected that Isabella was not to be found. 

Coming to himself, he gave orders that every avenue to 
the castle should be strictly guarded, and charged his 
domestics, on pain of their lives, to suffer nobody to pass 
out. The young peasant, to whom he spoke favourably, he 
now ordered to remain in a small chamber on the stairs, in 
which there was a pallet bed, and the key of which he took 
away himself, telling the youth at the same time that he 
would talk with him in the morning. Then, dismissing his 
attendants, and bestowing a sullen kind of half-nod oif 
Hippolita, he retired to his own chamber. 
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CHAPTER II. 

M atilda, -who by Hippolita’s order bad retired to her 
appartment, was ill-disposed to take any rest. The 
shocking fate of her brother had deeply affected hen She 
was surprised at not seeing Isabella: but the strange words 
which had fallen from her ‘father, and his obscure menace 
to the princess his wife, accompanied by the most furious 
behaviour, had filled her gentle mind with terror and alarm. 
She waited anxiously for the return of Bianca, a young 
damsel that attended her, whom she had sent to learn what 
was become of Isabella. Bianca soon appeared, and informed 
her mistress of what she had gathered from the servants, 
that Isabella was nowhere to be found. She related the 
adventure of the young peasant, who had been discovered 
in the vault, though with many simjde additions from the 
incoherent accounts of the domestics; and she dwelt prin- 
cipally on the gigantic leg and foot which had been seen 
in tlie gallery-chamber. This last circumstance had teri’ified 
Bianca so much, that she was rejoiced when Matilda told 
her that she would not go to rest, but would watch till the 
])rincess should rise. 

The young princess wearied herself in conjectures on the 
flight of Isabella, and on the threats of Manfred to her 
mother. 

“ But wliat business could he have so urgent with the 
chaplain?^* said Matilda. “Does he intend to have my 
brother’s bQdy interred ])rivately in the chapel? ” 

“ Oh, madam,” said Bianca, “ now I guess. As you are 
become his heiress, he is impatient to have you married: 
he lias always been raving for more sons; I warrant he is 
now impatient for grandsons. As sure as I live, madam, I 
shall see you a bride at last — Good madam, you won’t cast 
off your faithful Biahca: you won’t put Donna Rosara over 
me, now you are a great princess.” 

“My poor Bianca,” said Matilda, “how fast your 
thoughts amble! I a great princess! What hast thou. seen 
in Manfred’s behaviour since my brother’s death that be- 
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speaks any increase of tenderness to me? No, Bianca; his 

heart was ever a stranger to but he is my father, and I 

must not complain. Nay, if Heaven shuts my father’s 
heart against me, it overpays my little merit in the tender- 
ness of my mother 0 that dear mother! yes, Bianca, it 

is there I feel the rugged temper of Manfred. I can support 
his harshness to me with patience; but it wounds my «oul 
when* I am witness to his causeless severity towards her.” 

“ Oh! mjitlam,” said Bianca, “ all men use their wives so, 
when they are weary of them.” 

“ And yet you congratulated me but now,” said Matilda, 
“when you fancied my father intended to dis|H>se of me! ” 

“ I would have you a great lady.” replied Bianca, “ come 
what will. I do not wish to see you moped in a convent, as 
you would be if you had your will, find if my lady, your 
mother, who knows that a bad husband is better thaii no 
husband at all, did not hinder you — Bless mo! what noise 
is that? St. Nicholas forgive me! I was but in jest.” 

“ It is the wind,” said Matilda, “ whistling through the 
battlements of the tower above; you have heard it a 
thousand times.” 

“ Nay,” said Bianca, “ there was ncf harm, neither, in 
whatlsaid : it is no sin to talk of matrimony — and so, madam, 
as I was sjiyiug, if my Lord Manfred should oiler you a 
handsome young* prince for a bridegroom, you would drop 
him a courtesy, and tell him you would rather take the 
veil?” 

“ Thank Heaven, I am in no such danger,” said Matilda: 
“ you know how many proposals for me he has rejected.” 

“And yet you thank him, like a dutiful daughter, do 
you, madam? — but come, madam; suppose, to-morrow 
morning, he was to send for you to the great council- 
chamber, and there you should find, at his elbow, a lovely 
young prince, with large black eyes, a smooth white fore- 
head, and manly curling locks like jet; in short, madam, a 
young hero, resembling the picture of the good Alfonso in 
the gallery, which you sit and gaze at for hours together.” 

■ “ Do . not speak lightly of that picture,” interrupted 
Matilda, sighing: “ I know the adoration with which I look 
at that picture is uncommon — ^but I am not in love with a 
coloured panel. The character of that virtuous prince, — 
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the veneration with which my mother has inspired me for 
his memory, — the orisons which, I know not why, she has 
enjoiued*me to pour forth at his tomb, — all have concurred 
to persuade me that somehow or other my destiny is linked 
with something relating jbo him.” 

“Lord! madam, how should that be?” said Bianca: “I 
have always heard that your family was no way related to 
his; and I am sure I cannot conceive why my lady, the 
princess, sends you; in a cold morning, or a damp evening, 
to pray at his tomb. He is no saint by the almanack. If 
you must pray, why does she not bid you address yourself 
to our great St. Nicholas? I am sure he is the saint I pray 
to for a husband.” 

“ Perhaps my mind would be less affected,” said Matilda, 
“if my mother would explain her reasons to me: but it is 

the mystery she observes that inspires me with this 1 

know not what to call it. As she never acts from caj^rice, 
I am sure there is some fatal secret at bottom — nay, I know 
there is: in her agony of grief for my brother’s death, she 
dropped some words that intimated as much.” 

“ Oh! dear madam,” cried Bianca, “ what were they? ” 

”No,” said Matijda; “if a parent lets fall a word, and 
wislies it recalled, it is not for a child to utter it.” 

“ What! was she sorry for what she had said? ” asked 
Bianca. “I am sure, madam, you may trust me ” 

“ With my own little secrets, when I have any, I may,” 
said Matilda; “ but never with my mother’s: a child ought 
to have no ears or eyes, but as a parent directs.” 

“ Well! to be sure, madam, you was born to be a saint,” 
said Bianca, “ and there is no resisting one’s vocation: you 
will end in a convent at last. But there is my lady Isabella 
would not be so reserved to me: she will let me talk to her 
of young men: and when a handsome cavalier has come to 
the castle, she has owned to me that she wished your 
brother Conrad resembled him.” 

“Bianca,” said the princess, “I do not allow you to 
mention my friend disrespectfully. Isabella is of a cheerful . 
disposition, but her soul is as pure as virtue itself. She. 
knows your idle babbling humour, and perhaps has now 
and then encouraged it to divert melancholy, and enliven 
the solitude in which my father keeps us.” 
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Blessed Mary!” said Bianca, starting, “there it is 
again! Dear madam, do you hear nothing? this castle is 
certainly haunted,” 

“Peace!” said Matilda, “and listen! I did think I heard 
a voice — but it must be fancy; your terrors, I suppose, 
have infected me.” 

“Indeed! indeed! madam,” said Bianca, half- weeping 
with agony, “ I am sure I heai*d a voice.” 

“ Does anybody lie in the chamber beneath? ” said the 
Princess. 

“Nobody has dared to lie there,” answered Bianca, 
“ since the great astrologer, that was your brother’s tutor, 
drowned himself. For certain, madam, his ghost and tlio 
young prince’s are now met in the chamber below — for 
heaven’s sake let us fly to your mother’s apaidment! ” 

“ I charge you not to stir,” said JVfatilda. “ If they are 
spirits in pain, wo may ease their sufferings by questioning 
them. They can mean no hurt to us, for we have not 
injured them — and if they should, shall we be more safe in 
one chamber than in another? Reach me my beads ; we will 
say a prayer, and then speak to them.” 

“Oh! dear lady, I would not speak to a ghost for the 
world,” cried Bianca. * 

As she said these words, they hoard the casement of the 
little chamber below Matilda’s open. They listened atten- 
tively, and in a few minutes thought they heard a person 
sing, but could not distinguish the words. “ This can be 
no evil spirit,” said the princess, in a low voice: “it is un» 
doubtedly one of the family — open the window, and wo 
shall know the voice.” 

“ I dare not, indeed, madam,” said Bianca. 

“ Thou art a very fool,” said Matilda, opening the window 
gently herself. The noise the princess made was, however, 
heard by the person beneath, who stopped, and they con- 
cluded had heard the casement open. 

“Is anybody below?” said the princess: “if there is, 
speak.” 

• “ Yes,” said an unknown voice. 

' “ Who is it? ” said Matilda. 

“ A stranger,” replied the voice. 

“ JYhat stranger? ” said she, “ and how didst thou coiuQ 
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there, at this unusual hour, when all the gates of the castle 
at'e locked? ** 

** 1 am not here willingly,” answered the voice “ but 

pardon me, lady, if I have disturbed your rest; I knew not 
that I was overheard. Sleep had forsaken me: I left a 
restless couch, and came to waste the irksome hours with 
gazing on the fair approach of morning, impatient to be 
dismissed from this castle.c* 

“Thy words and accents,” said Matilda, “are of a 
melancholy cast: if thou art unhap])y, I pity thee. If 
poverty afflicts thee, let me know it: I will mention thee 
to the princess, whose beneficent soul ever melts for the 
distressed : and she will relieve thee.” 

“ I am indeed unhaj)py,” said the stranger, “ and T know 
not what wealth is: hut I do not complain of the lot which 
Heaven has cast for me; I am young and healthy, and am 
not ashamed of owing my support to myself — yet think me 
not proud, or that I disdain your generous offers. I will 
remember you in my orisons, and will pray for blessings on 
your gracious self, and your noble mistress — if I sigh, lady, 
it is for others, not for myself.” 

“ Now I have it, madam,” said Bianca, whispering the 
princess. “This is certainly the young peasant: and by 

my conscience he is in love Well! this is a charming 

adventure! — do, madam, let us sift him. He does not 
know you, but takes you for one of my* lady Hipi)olita*s 
women.” 

“Art thou not ashamed, Bianca! ” said the princess. 

“What right have wo to pry into the secrets of this 
young man’s heart? he seems virtuous and frank, and tells 
us he is unhappy: arc those circumstances that authorize 
us to make A property of him? how are we entitled to his 
confidence? ” 

“Lord! madam, how little you know of love!” replied 
Bianca: “ why, lovers have no pleasure equal to talking of 
their mistress.” 

“ And would you have we become a peasant’s confidant? 
said the princess. 

“ Well, then, let me talk to him,” said Bianca: “ though 
I have the honour of being your highness’s maid of honour, 
I was not always so great; besides, if love levels ranks, it 
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raises them too. I liave a resi>eet for any voiing man in 
love.” * * 

“Peace! simpleton,” said the princess; “thougfi be said 
he^vas unhappy, it does not follow that he must he in love. 
Think of all tliat has hap]>eued to-gday, and tell me if there 
are no misfortunes but what love causes. Stranger,” re- 
sumed the ]n-m(‘ess, “ if thy misfortunes have not been 
occasioned by thy own fault, and are within the compass 
of the Prinec'ss Hippolita’s power to redress, I will take 
upon me to answtir that she will be thy protectress. When 
thou art dismissed from this castle, rej>air to holy father 
Jerome, at the convent adj<»ining to the church of St. 
Nicholas, and make thy story known to liim, as far as thou 
thinkest meet: he will not fail to inform the ])rincess, who 
is the niothiT of all tliat want her assi.slance. Farewell ! it 
is not seemly for me to hold farther converse with a man 
at this unwonted hour.” 

“ May the saints guard thee, gracious lady,” rejdied the 
peasant; “but oh! if a poor and worthless stranger might 
l»resume to beg a minute’s audience farther — am I so ha]>])y ? 

— the casement is not shut — might I venture to ask r” 

“Speak quickly,” said Matilda; “tjio morning dawns 
aj)ace: should the labourers come into the fields and per- 
ceive us — Wliat woiildst thou ask? ” 

“I know not^how — I know not if I dare” — said the 
young stranger, faltering — “yet the humanity with wdiich 
you have spoken to me emboldens — Lady! dare I trust 
you?” 

“ Heavens,” said Matilda, “ what dost thou moan? with 
what wouldst thou trust me? — speak boldly, if thy sem’ct 
is lit to be entrusted to a virtuous breast.” 

“I would ask,” said the peasant, recollecting himself, 
“ whether what I have heard from the domestics is true, 
that the princess is missing from the castle? ” 

“ What imports it to thee to know? ” replied Matilda. 
“ Thy first words bespoke a prudent and becoming gravity. 
Dost thou come hither to pry into the secrets of Manfred? 
Adieu! I have been mistaken in thee.” 

Saying these words, she shut the casement hastily, with- 
out giving the young man time to reply. 

I bad acted moi’e wisely,” said the princess to Bianca, 
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with some sharpness, “ if I had let thee converse with this 
peasant: his inquisitiveness seems of a piece with thy 
own.” 

“ It is not fit for me to argue with your highness,” re- 
plied Bianca, “but perhaps the questions I should have 
put to him would have been more to the purpose than those 
you have been pleased to ask him! ” 

“Oh! no doubt,” said iffiatilda, “you are a very discreet 
personage! may I know what you would have asked him? ” 

“ A bystander often sees more of the game than those 
that play,” answered Bianca. “ Does your highness think, 
madam, that his question about my Lady Isabella was the 
result of mere curiosity? No, no, madam; there is more in 
it than you great folks are aware of. Lopez told me that 
all the servants believe this young fellow contrived my 
Lady Isabella’s escape — now, pray, madam, observe — you 
and I both know that my Lady Isabella never much fancied 
the prince your brother — Well! he is killed just in the 
critical minute — I accuse nobody. A helmet falls from the 
moon — so my lord, your father, says; but Lopez and all 
the servants say that this young spark is a magician, and 
stole it from Alfonso’s tomb.” 

“Have done with this rhapsody of impertinence,” said 
Matilda. 

“Nay, madam, as you please,” cried Bianca; “yet it is 
very particular, though, that my Lady Isabella should be 
missing the very same day, and that this young sorcerer 
should be found at the mouth of the trap-door — I accuse 
nobody — but if my young lord came honestly by his 
death ” 

“Dare not, ow fby duty,” said Matilda, “to breathe a 
suspicion on the purity of my dear Isabella’s fame.” 

“ Purity or not purity,” said Bianca, “ gone she is — a 
stranger is found that nobody knows: you question him 
yourself; he tells you he is in love, or unhappy, it is the 
same thing — nay, he owned he was unhappy about others; 
and is anybody unhappy about another, unless they are in 
love with them? — and at the very next word he asks, in- 
nocently, poor soul! if my Lady Isabella is missing.” 

“ To be sure,” said Matilda, “ thy observations are .not 
totally without foundation — Isabella’s flight amazes me: 
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the curiosity of this stranger is very particular — yet Isabella 
never coueealed a thought from me.” 

“ So she told you,” said Bianca, “ to fish out your secrets 
— but who kiioAvs, madam, but this stranger may be some 
prince in disguise? do, madam, let me open the window, 
and ask him a few questions.” 

“No,” replied Matilda, “I will ask him myself, if he 
knows aught of Isabella: he is not worthy that I should 
converse farther with him.” 

She was going to 02>en the casement, when they heard 
the bell ring at the postern gate of the castle, which was 
on the right hand of the tower, where Matilda lay. This 
j)re vented the 2)rincess from renewing the eoiiversation with 
the stranger. 

After continuing silent for some tim^; “ I am j>ersuaded,” 
said she to Bianca, “that whatever be the cause of Isabella’s 
flight, it had no unworthy motive. If this stranger was ac- 
cessary to it, she must be satisfied of his fidelity and worth. 
I observed, did not you, Bianca? that his words were tinc- 
tured with an uucoiiimon infusion of piety. It was no 
ruffian’s S 23 eech: his jdirases were becoming a man of gentle 
birth.” » 

“I told yon, madam,” said Bianca, “that I was sure he 
was some 2)rince in disguise.” 

“ Yet,” said M}j,tilda, “ if he was privy to her escape, how 
will you account for his not acconi2)anying her in her flight? 
— why ex2>ose hims(df, unnecessarily and rashly, to my 
father’s resentment? ” 

“As for that, madam,” re2>lied she, “ if he could get from 
under the helmet, he will find wniys for eluding your father’s 
anger. I do not doubt but he has some talisman or other 
about him.” 

“You resolve every thing into magic,” said Matilda; 
“ but a man who has any intercourse with infernal S2)irits 
does not dare to make use of those tremendous and holy 
Svords which he uttered. Didst thou not observe with what 
fervour he vowed to remember me to Hfeaven in his prayers? 
— yes; Isabella was undoubtedly convinced of his piety.”' 

“Commend me to the piety of a young fellow and a 
damsel that consult to elo2)e! ” said Bianca. “ No, no, 
inadilni : my Lady Isabella is of another guess mould than 
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that you take her for. She used indeed to sigh and lift up 
her eyes in your company, because she kuows you are a 
saint — but when your back was turned ” 

“You wrong her,” said Matilda; “Isabella is no hypo- 
crite: she has a due sciise of devotion, but never affected a 
call she has not. On the contrary, she always combated ihy 
inclination for the cloister; and though I own the mystery 
she has made to me of h«r flight confounds me; though it 
seems inconsistent with the friendship between us, I cannot 
forget the disinterested warmth with which she always op- 
posed my taking the veil: she wished to see me married, 
though my dower would have been a loss to her and my 
brotlier’s children. For her sake, I will believe well of this 
young peasant.” 

“ Tlicn you do thijrik there is some liking between them,” 
said Bianca. 

While she was speaking, a servant caim? hastily into 
th(i chamber, and told the princess that the Lady Isabella 
was found. 

“ Where? ” said Matilda. 

“ She has taken sanctuary in St. Nicholas’s church,” 
replied the servaiijl;: “ father Jerome has brought the news 
himself: he is below with his highness.” 

“ Where is my mother? ” said Matilda. 

“ She is in her own chamber, madam, and has asked for 
you.” 

Manfred had risen at the first dawn of light, and gone 
to Hippolita’s apartment, to inquire if she knew aught of 
Isabella. While he was questioning her, word was brought 
that Jerome demanded to speak with him. Manfred, litilo 
suspecting the cause of the friar’s arrival, and knowing he 
was employed by Hippolita in her charities, ordertid him 
to be admitted, intending to leave them together, while he 
pursued his search after Isabella. 

“Is your business with me or the princess?” said 
Manfred. 

“With both,” replied the holy man. “The Lady Isa- 
bella -” 

“ What of her? ” interrupted Manfred, eagerly. 

“ Is at St. Nicholas’s altar,” replied Jerome. 

“That is no business of Hippolita,” said Manfred,* with 
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confusion. “ Let us retire to my cliambei*, father; and in- 
form me how she came thither.** 

*'No, my lord,*’ replied the good man, with an air of 
firmness and authority that daunted even the resolute 
Manfred, who could not help revering the saint-like vii-tues 
of Jerome: “my commission is to both: and, with your 
highness’s good liking, in the presence of both I shall de- 
liver it — but first, my lord, I murft interrogate the princess, 
wlndlier she is acquainted with the cause of the Lady 
Isabella’s retirement from your castle?” 

“ No, on iny soul,” said Hippolita; “ does Isabella charge 
me with being privy to it? ” 

“ Father,” interrupted Manfred, “ I pay due reverenc^e 
to your holy profession; but I am sovereign her(% and will 
allow no meddling priest to interfere ^n the affairs of my 
domestic. If you have aught to say, attend me to my 
chainbcr — I do not use to let my wife be aec plain ted with 
the secret affairs of my state; they are not within a woman’s 
])rovince.” 

“My lord,” said the holy man, “I am no intruder into 
the secrets of families. My office is to promote peaces to 
he‘al divisions, to preach repentance, ambbsich mankind to 
curb their headstrong passions. I forgive your highncjss’s 
uncharitable' apostrophe: I know my duty, and am the 
minist^)r of a migjitier prince than Manfred. Hearken to 
him who speaks through my organs.” 

Manfred trembled with rage and shame. Hipi)olita*s 
countenance declared her astonishment, and impatience to 
know where this would end: her silence more strongly 
si>oke her observance of Manfred. 

“ The Lady Isabella,” resumed Jerome, “ commends her- 
self to both your highnesses; she thanks both for the kind- 
ness with which she has been treated in your castle: she 
do]) lores the loss of your son, and her own misfortunes in 
not becoming the daughter of such wise and noble princes, 
whom she shall always respect as parents; she prays for 
uninterrupted union and felicity between you,” (Manfred’s 
colour changed): “but as it is no longer possible for her 
to be allied to you, she entreats your consent to remain in 
sanctuary, till she can learn news of her father, or, by the 
certainty of his death, be at liberty, with the approl^tion 
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of her guardians, to dispose of herself in suitable mai- 
riage.*’ 

“ I shall give no such consent,*’ said the prince, “ but 
insist on her return to the castle without delay; I am an- 
swerable for her person to her guardians, and will not 
brook her being in any tands but niy own.” 

“Your highness will recollect whether that can any 
longer be proper,” replied the friar. 

“I want no monitor,” said Manfred, colouring; “Isabella’s 
conduct leaves rooin for strange suspicions — and that young 
villain, who was at least the accomplice of her flight, if not 
the cause of it ” 

“The cause!” interrupted Jerome, “was a young man 
the cause? ” 

“ This is not to b^ borne!” cried Manfred. “Am I to 
be bearded in my own palace by an insolent monk? Thou 
art privy, I guess, to their amours.” 

“ I would pray to Heaven to clear up your uncharitable 
surmises,” said Jerome, “ if your highness were not satisfied 
in your conscience how unjustly you accuse me. I do pray 
to Heaven to pardon that uncharitableness; and I implore 
your highness to leave the princess at peace in that holy 
place, where she is not likely to be disturbed by such vain 
and worldly phantasies as discourses of love from any 
in an.” 

“Cant not with me,” said Manfred, •“ but return, and 
bring the princess to her duty.” 

“It is my duty to prevent her return hither,” said 
Jerome. “ She is where orphans and virgins are safest from 
the snares and wiles of this world; and nothing but a 
parent’s authority shall take her thence.” 

“ I am her parent,” cried Manfred, “ and demand her.” 

“ She wished to have you for her parent,” said the friar; 

but Heaven, that forbad that connection, has for ever 
dissolved all ties betwixt you; and I announce to your 
highness ” 

“Stop! audaciouig man,” said Manfred, “and dread my 
displeasure.” 

“Holy father,” said Hippolita, “it is your office to be 
no respecter of persons: You must speak as your duty 
prescribes: But it is my duty to hear nothing thafeit pleases 
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not my lord I should hear. Attend the Prince to his 
chamber. I will retire to my oratory, and pray to the 
blessed virgin to inspire you with her holy counsels, and to 
restore the heart of my gracious lord to its wonted peace 
and gentleness.” 

“ Excellent woman ! ” said the Friar — “ My lord, I attend 
your pleasure.” 

Manfred, accompanied by the* Friar, passed to his own 
apartment, where shutting the door, “ I perceive, Father,” 
said he, “ that Isabella has acquainted you with my pur- 
pose. Now liear my resolve, and obey. Reasons of state, 
most urgent reasons, my own and the safety of my people 
demand that I should have a son. It is in vain to expect 
an heir from Hippolita. I have made choice of Isabella. 
You must bring her back : and you must do more. I know 
the influence you have with Hippolita: her conscience is in 
your hands. She is, I allow, a faultless woman: her soul is 
set on heaven, and scorns the little grandeur of this world : 
you can withdraw her from it entirely. Persuade her to 
consent to the dissolution of our marriage, and to retire 
into a monastery: she shall endow one if she will; and she 
shall have the means of being as liberaj to your ordt*r, as 
slie or you can wish. Thus you will divert the calamities 
that are hanging over our heads, and have the merit of 
saving the priucij)ality of Otranto from destruction. You 
are a prudent man, and though the warmth of my temj>er 
betrayed me into some unbecoming expressions, I honour 
your virtue, and wish to be indebted to you for the repose 
of my live and the preservation of my family.” 

“The will of Heaven be done!” said the friar; “lam 
but its worthless instrument. It makes use of my tongue 
to tell thee, prince, of thy unwarrantable designs. The in- 
juries of the virtuous Hippolita have mounted to the throne 
of pity. By me thou art reprimanded for thy adulterous 
intention of repudiating her: by me thou art warned not 
to pursue an incestuous design on thy contracted daughter. 
Heaven, that delivered her from thy fury, when the judg- 
ments so recently fallen on thy house ought to have in- 
spired thee with other thoughts, will continue to watch 
over her. Even I, a poor and despised Friar, am able to 
protect her from thy violence — I, sinner as I am, and un- 
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charitably reviled by your highness as an accomplice of I 
know not what amours, scorn the allurements with which 
it has pleased thee to tempt mine honesty. I love my 
order; I honour devout souls: I respect the piety of thy 
princess— but I will not betray the confidence she reposes 
in me, nor serve even the cause of religion by foul and sin- 
ful compliances. But, forsooth! the welfare of the state 
depends on your highness having a son! Heaven mocks 
the short-sighted views of man. But yester-morn, whose 
house was so great, so flourishing as Manfred’s? — where is 
young Conrad now! My lord, I respect your tears — but I 
mean not to check them — let them flow, prince! they will 
weigh more with Heaven, toward the welfare of thy sub- 
jects, than a marriage which, founded on lust or policy, 
could never prosper.* The sceptre, which passed from the 
race of Alfonso to thine, cannot be preserved by a match 
which the church will never allow. If it is the will of the 
Most High that Manfred’s name must perish, resign your- 
self, my lord, to its decrees, and thus deserve a crown tliat 
can never pass away. Come, my lord; I like this sorrow — 
let us return to the princess: she is not apprised of your 
cruel intentions: nor did I mean more than to alarm you. 
You saw with what gentle patience, with what efforts of 
love, she heard — she rejected hearing the extent of your 
guilt. I know she longs to fold you in hei; arms, and assure 
you of her unalterable affection.” 

Father,” said the prince, “ you mistake my compunc- 
tion: true, I honour Hippolita’s virtues; I think her a 
saint ; and wish it were for my soul’s health, to tie fast(»r 
the knot that has united us — but, alas! father, you know 
not the bitterest of my pangs! It is some time that I have 
had scruples on the legality of our union; Hippolita is re- 
lated to me in the fourth degree. — It is true, we had a dis- 
pensation: but I have been informed that she had also 
been contracted to another. This it is that sits heavy at 
my heart: to this state of unlawful wedlock, I impute the 
visitation that has fallen on me in the death of Conrad! 
Ease my conscience of this burthen: dissolve our marriage, 
and accomplish the work of godliness, which your divine 
exhortations have commenced in my soul.” 

How cutting was the anguish which the good man felt. 
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when he perceived this turn in the wily prince! He 
trembled for Hippolita, whose ruin he saw was determined; 
and he feared, if Manfred had no hope of recovering 
Isabella, that his impatience for a son would direct him to 
some other object, who might not*l)e equally proof against 
the temptation of Manfred’s rank. For some time the holy 
man remained absorbed in thoiiu^lit. At length, conceiving 
some hopes from delay, he thought the wisest conduct 
would be to prevent the prince from desj)airiug of recover- 
ing Isabella. Her the friar knew he could dispose, from her 
affection to Hij^polita, and from the aversion she had ex- 
pressed to him for Manfred’s addresses, to second his views, 
till the censures of the church could be fulminated against 
a divorce. With this intention, as if struck with the j)rince’8 
scruples, he at length said, “.My lord,*I have been ponder- 
ing on what your highness has said; and if in truth it is 
delicacy of conscience that is the real motiv(» of your re- 
pugnance to your virtuous lady, far be it from me to en- 
deavour to harden your heart. The church is an indulgent 
mother; unfold your griefs to her; she alone can adminis- 
ter comfort to your soul, either by satisfying your con- 
science, or, upon examination of your sSrupIes, by setting 
you at liberty, and indulging you in the lawful means of 
continuing your lineage. In the latter case, if the lady 
Isabella can be bi»ought to consent ” 

Manfred, who concluded that he had either overreached 
the good man, or that his first warmth had been but a 
tribute ])aid to appearance, was overjoyed at his sudden 
turn, and repeated the most magnificent promises, if he 
should succeed by the friar’s mediation. The well-meaning 
pi-iest suff'ei-edhim to deceive himself, fully determined to 
traverse his views, instead of seconding them. 

“ Since we now understand one another,” resumed the 
prince, “ I expect, father, that you satisfy me in one point. 
Who is the youth that I found in the vault? He must have 
been privy to Isabella’s flight; tell qie truly; is he her 
lover? or is he an agent for another’s passion ? I have often 
suspected Isabella’s indifference to my son; a thousand 
circumstances crowd on my mind, that confirm that sus- 
picion,. She herself was so conscious of it, that, while I 
discoursed with her in the gallery, she outran nay suspicions. 
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and endeavoured to justify herself from coolness to Con- 
rad.” 

The friar, who knew nothing of the youth, but what he 
had learned occasionally, from the princess, ignorant what 
was become of him, and not sufficiently reflecting on the 
impetuosity of Manfred’s temper, conceived that it might 
not be amiss to sow the s^eds of jealousy in his mind; they 
might be turned to some use hereafter, either by prejudicing 
the prince against Isabella, if he persisted in that union; 
or, by diverting his attention to a wrong scent, and em- 
ploying his thoughts on a visionary intrigue, prevent his 
engaging in any new pursuit. With this unhappy policy 
he answered in a manner to confirm Manfred in the belief 
of some connection V^tween Isabella and the youth. The 
prince, whose passions wanted little fuel to throw them 
into a blaze, fell into a rage at the idea of what the friar 
suggested. “ I will fathom to the bottom of this intrigue,” 
cried he, and quitting Jerome abruptly, with a command 
to remain there till his return, he hastened to the great 
hall of the castle, and ordered the peasant to be brought 
before him. 

“ Thou hardened young im2)ostor,” said the prince. “ as 
soon as he saw the youth; what becomes of thy boasted 
veracity now? It was Providence, was it, and the light of 
the moon, that discovered the lock of the trap-door to thee? 
Tell me, audacious boy, who thou art, and how long thou 
hast been acquainted with the princess — and take care to 
answer with less equivocation than thou didst last night, 
or tortures shall wring the truth from thee.” 

The young man, perceiving that his share in the flight of 
the princess was discovered, and concluding that any thing 
he should say could no longer be of service or detriment to 
her, re^^lied, “ I am no impostor, my lord, nor have I de- 
served oppi'obrious language. I answered to every question 
your highness put to me last night, with the same veracity 
that I shall speak liow: and that will not be from fear of 
your tortures, but because my soul abhors a falsehood. 
Please to repeat your questions, my lord ; I am ready to 
give you all the satisfaction in my power.” * 

** You know my questions,” replied the prince, “ and only 
want time to prepare an evasion. Speak directly; who art 
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thou? and how lon^ hast thou been known to the prin- 
cess?” 

” I am a labourer at the next village/’ said the peasant 
” my name is Theodore. The princess found me in the vault 
last night: before that hour I ne'/er was in her presence.*' 

“ I may believe as much or as little as I please of this/' 
said Manfred; “but I will hear thy own story, before 1 
examine into the truth of it. Tell me, what reason did the' 
princess give thee for making her escai>e? thy life depends 
on thy answer.” 

“ She told me,” replied Theodore, “ that she was on the 
brink of destruction, and that, if she could not escape from 
the castle, she was in danger, in a few moments, of being 
made miserable for ever.” 

“And on this slight foundation, on*a silly girl’s report,’^ 
said Manfred, “ thou didst hazard iny displeasure? ” 

“ I fear no man’s displeasure,” said Theodore, “ when a 
woman in distress puts herself under my protection.” 

During this examination, Matilda was going to the 
apartment of Hippolita. At the upper end of the hall, 
where Manfred sat, was a boarded gallery, with latticed 
windows, through which Matilda and Bianca were to pass. 
Hearing her father’s voice, and seeing the servants as- 
sembled round him, she stopped to learn the occasion. 
The prisoner soon drew her attention: the steady and com- 
posed manner in which he answered, and the gallantry of 
his last reply, which were the first words she heard dis- 
tinctly, interested her in his favour. His person was noble, 
handsome, and commanding, even in that situation: but 
his countenance soon engrossed her whole care. “ Heavens ! 
Bianca,” said the princess, softly, “do I dreaiQ? or is not 
that youth the exact resemblance of Alfonso’s picture in the 
gallery? ” She could say no more, for her father’s voice 
grew louder at every word, 

“ This bravado,” said he, “ surpasses all thy former in- 
solence. Thou shalt experience the wrath with which thou 
darest to trifle. Seize him,” continued Manfred, “and 
bind him — the first news the princess hears of her chanl- 
pion, shall be that he has lost his head for her sake.” 

“ jUhe injustice of which thou art guilty towards me,” 
said Theodore, “convinces me that 1 have done ia good 
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deed in delivering the princess from thy tyranny. May she 
be haj)py, whatever becomes of me! 

“ This is a lover! ** cried Manfred in a rage; “ a peasant 
within sight of death is not animated by such sentiments. 
Tell me, tell me, rash boy, who thou art, or the rack shall 
force the secret from thee.** 

“ Thou hast threatened me with death already,’* said the 
youth, “for the truth I have told thee: if that is all the 
encouragement I am to expect for sincerity, I am not 
tempted to indulge thy vain curiosity farther.^* 

“ Then thou wilt not speak? ** said Manfred. 

“ I will not,** replied he. 

“ Bear him away into the court yard,** said Manfred; “ I 
will see his head this instant severed from his body.** 

Matilda fainted abhearing those words. Bianca shrieked, 
and cried, “Help! help! the princess is dead!** Manfred 
started at this ejaculation, and demanded what was the 
matter!— the young peasant, who heard it too, was struck 
with horror, and asked eagerly the same question; but 
Manfred ordered him to be hurried into the coui’t, and kept 
there for execution, till he had informed himself of Bianca’s 
shrieks. When hg learned the meaning, he treated it as a 
womanish panic, and ordering Matilda to be carried to her 
apartment, he rushed into the court, and calling for one of 
the guards, bade Theodore kneel down^ and prepare to 
receive the fatal blow. 

The undaunted youth received the bitter sentence with a 
resignation that touched every heart but Manfred’s. He 
wished earnestly to know the meaning of the words he had 
heard relating to the princess ; but fearing to exasperate the 
tyran t more against her, he desisted. The only boon he deigned 
to ask, was, that he might be permitted to have a confessor, 
and make his peace with Heaven. Manfred, who hoped, 
by the confessor’s means, to come at the youth’s history, 
readily granted his request; and being convinced that father 
Jerome was now in his interest, he ordered him to be called, 
to shrieve the prisoner. The holy man, who had little fore- 
seen the catastrophe that his imprudence occasioned, fell 
on his knees to the prince, and adjured him, in the most 
solemn manner, not to shed innocent blood. He accused 
himself in the bitterest terms for his indiscretion,* en- 
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doavoured to exciilpato the youth, and left no method un- 
tried to soften the tyrant’s rage. Manfred, more incensed 
than appeased by Jerome’s intercession, whose retraction 
now made him su 8 }»ect he had been imposed upon by both, 
commanded the friar to do his duty, telling him he would 
not allow the prisoner many minutes for confession. 

“ Nor do I ask many, my lord,” said the unhappy young 
man ; “ my sins, thank heaven, have not been numerous ; 
nor exceed what might be expected at my years. Dry your 
tears, good father, and let us despatch: this is a bad world, 
nor have I cause to leave it with regret.” 

“ Oh! wretched youth! ” said Jerome; “ how eanst thou 
bear the sight of me Avith 2)atience? lam thy murderer! 
— it is I have brought this dismal hour upon thee! ” 

“I forgh^e thee from my soul,” saxl the youlh, “as I 
lu)2^e Heaven will i)ardon me. Hear my confession, father, 
and give me thy blessing.” 

“How can I ])re2>are thee for thy passage as I ought?” 
said Jerome. “ Thou canst not be saved without ])ardoning 
thy foes — and canst thou forgive that impious man there? ” 

“I can,” said Theodore; “I do.” 

“And does not this touch thee? criieUprince ! ” said the 
friar. 

“ I sent for thee to confess him,” said Manfred, sternly, 
“not to }>lead for him. Thou didst first incense me against 
him — his blood be upon thy head! ” 

“It will! it will!” said the good man, in an agony of 
sorrow. “ Thou and I must never hope to go where this 
blessed youth is going! 

“ Desimtch ! ” said Manfred : “lam no more to he moved 
by the Avhining of jmests than by the shrieks of Avonien.” 

“ What ! ” said the youth, “ is it possible that my fate 
could have occasioned Avhat I heard ! is the 2)rince8s then 
again in thy 2)ower? ” 

“ Thou dost but remember me of my wrath,” said Man- 
fred: “prej)are thee, for this moment is thy last.” 

The youth, who felt his indignation* rise, and who was 
touched with the sorrow which he saw he had infused into* 
all the spectators, as well as into the friar, suppressed his 
emotions, and putting off his doublet, and unbuttoning his 
collar; knelt down to his i>rayers. As he stoo2)ed, his shirt 
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slipped down below his shoulder, and discovered the mai'k 
of a bloody arrow. 

** Gracious heaven ! ” cried tlie holy man, starting, “ what 
do I see! it is my child! my Theodore! ** 

The passions that enfeued must be conceived ; they can- 
not be [)ainted. The tears of the assistants were suspended 
by wonder rather than stopped by joy. they seemed to 
inquire in the eyes of tlieir lord what they ought to feel. 
Surprise, doubt, tenderness, respect, succeeded each other 
in the countenance of the youth. He received, with modest 
submission, the effusion of the old man’s tears, and em- 
bra(;es ; yet afraid of giving a loose to hope, and suspect- 
ing from what had passed, the inflexibility of Manfred’s 
temper, he cast a glance towards the prince, as if to say, 
** Canst thou be unmoved at such a scene as this? ” 

Manfred’s heart was capable of being touched. He for- 
got his anger in his astonishment ; yet his pride forbade 
his owning himself affected. He even doubted whether 
this discovery was not a contrivance of the friar to save 
the youtli. 

‘‘What may this mean?” said he: “how can he be thy 
son? Is it consistent with thy profession or rejmted sanctity 
to avow a peasant’s ofFsjning for the fruit of thy irregular 
amours! ” 

“Oh God,” said the holy man, “dost*thou question his 
being mine? could I feel the anguish I do, if I were not 
his father? Spare him! good prince, spare him! and revile 
me as thou pleasest.” 

“Spare him! spare him!” cried the attendants, “for 
this good man’s sake ! ” 

“Peace!,” said Manfred, sternly; “I must know more, 
ere I am disposed to pardon — A saint’s bastard may be 
no saint himself.” 

“ Injurious lord ! ” said Theodore, “ add not insult to 
cruelty. If I am this venerable man’s son, though no 
prince, as thou art, know, the blood that flows in my 
veins ” 

“Yes,” said the friar, interrupting him, “his blood is 
noble; nor is he that abject thing, my lord, you speak 
him. He is my lawful son : and Sicily can boast of few 
houses, more ancient than that of Falconara— but alas! 
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my lord, wliat is blood! wliat is nobility! Wo arc all rep- 
tiles, miserable, siulul creatures. It is piety alone that can 
distinguish us from the dust whence we sprung, and 
whither we must return.” 

“Truce to your sermon,” said * Mauf rod ; “you forgot 
you are no longer friar Jerome, but the Count of Fal- 
conara. Let me kuow your history; 3’^ou will have time to 
moralize horeat'ter, if you should*uot liai»pen to obtain the 
grace of that sturdy criminal there.” 

“Mother of God!” said the friar, “is it possible my lord 
can refuse a father the life of his only, his Inng-lost child! 
Trample me, my lord, scorn, alllict me, accept my life for 
his, but spare 1113' son! ” 

“Thou canst feel, then,” said Manfred, “what it is to 
lose an only son? A little hour ago tliou didst preach up 
resignation to me : my house, if Fate so idease, must 
perish — but the Count of Falconara ” 

“Alas! my lord,” said Jerome, “I confess I have 
offended; but aggnivate not an old man’s sufferings; I 
boast not of my family, nor think of such vanities — it is 
nature that pleads for this boy; it is the memory of the 
dear woman that bore him - is sin*, * Theodore, is she 
dead?” 

“ Her soul has long l)een with the blessed,” said Theo- 
dore.” • 

“ Oh! how! ” cried Jerome, “ tell me — no — she is happy! 
thou art all my care now ! — Most dread lord ! will you — 
will you grant me my ijoor boy’s life,” 

“ Itcturn to thy convent,” answered Manfred; “ conduct 
the princess hither ; obey me in what else thou kuowest; 
and I promise thee the life of thy son.” 

“Oh! my lord,” said Jerome, “is my honesty the price 
I must pay for this dear youth’s safety? ” 

“ For me ! ” cried Tlieodore ; “ let me die a thousand 
deaths, rather than stain thy conscience. What is it the 
tyrant would exact of thee? is the prjnccss still safe from 
his power? protect her, thou venerable old man: and let 
all the weight of his wrath fall on me.” 

Jerome endeavoured to check the impetuosity of the 
youth; and ere Manfred could reply, the trampling of 
horses was hdard, and a brazen trumpet, which hung with- 
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out the gate of the castle, was suddenly sounded. At the 
same instant the sable plumes on the enchanted helmet, 
which still remained at the other end of the court, were 
tempestuously agitated, and nodded thrice, as if bowed by 
some invisible wearer. • 


CHAPTER III. 

M ANFRED’S heart misgave him when he beheld the 
plumage on the miraculous casque shaken in concert 
with the sounding of the brazen trumpet. 

“ Father! ” said he to Jerome, whom he now ceased to 
treat as Count of Falconara, “ what mean these portents ! 
If I have offended*’ — the plumes were shaken with greater 
violence than before — “ Unhapjiy prince that I am I ” cried 
Manfred — “ Holy father ! will you not assist me with your 
prayers? ” 

“Myhnd,” replied Jerome, “Heaven is no doubt dis- 
pleased with your piockery of its servants. Submit yourself 
to ilie church : and cease to persecute her ministers. Dis- 
miss this innocent youth ; and learn to respect the holy 
character I wear ; Heaven will not be .trifled with : you 
see ” — the truini)et sounded again. 

* “ I acknowledge I have been too hasty,” said Manfred. 
“ Father, do you go to the wicket, and demand who is at 
the gate.” 

“Do you grant me the life of Theodore?” replied the 
friar. 

“ I do,” sfiid Manfred; “ but inquire who is without! ” 
Jerome, falling on the neck of his son, discharged a flood 
of tears, that spoke the fulness of his soul. 

“ You promised to go to the gate,” said Manfred. 

“ I thought,” replied the friar, “ your highness would 
excuse my thanking you first in this tribute of my heart.” 

. “ Go, dearest sir,” said Theodore, “ obey the prince: I do 
not deserve that you should delay his satisfaction for me.” 

Jerome, inquiring who was without, was answered, “A 
herald.” 
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“ From whom ? ’* said he. 

“From the Knight of the Gigantic Sabre,” said the 
herald; “ and I must speak with the usurper of Otranto.” 
Jerome returned to the prince, and did not fail to repeat 
the message in the very words it Jiad been uttered. The 
first sounds struck Manfred with terror; but when he 
heard himself styled usurper, his rage rekindled, and all 
his courage revived. • 

“ Usurper ! — insolent villain ! ” cried he, “ who dares to 
question my title? Retire, father; this is no business for 
monks. I will meet this presumptuous man myself. Go to 
your convent, and prepare the princess’s ndurii; your son 
shall be a hostage for yoiir fidelity; his life depends upon 
your obedience.” 

“ Good heaven! my lord.” cn'ed Jenmie, “your liighnoss 
did but this instant freely pardon my child, — have you so 
soon forgot the interposition of Heaven? ” 

“ Heaven,” replied Manfred, “ does not send heralds to 
question the title of a lawful prince; — I doubt whether it 
even notifies its will through friars; — but that is your affair 
— not mine. At present you know mv pleasure, and it is 
not a saucy herald that shall save your son, if you do not 
return with the princess.” 

It was in vain for the holy man to reply. Manfred 
commanded him bo conducted to the postern gate, and 
shut out from the castle; and he ordered some of his 
attendants to carry Theodoi*e to the top of the r31ack Tower, 
and guard him strictly; scarce permitting the father and 
son to exchange a hasty embrace at j)arting. He then with- 
drew to the hall, and, seating himself in princely state, 
ordered the herald to be admitted to his presence. 

“Well! thou insolent,” said the prince; “wliat wouldst 
thou with me? ” 

“T come,” replied lie, “to thee, Manfred, usurper of the 
principality of Otranto, from the renowned and invincible 
knight, the Knight of the Gigantic Sabre; in the name of 
his lord, Frederick Marquis of Vicenfca, he demands the 
Lady Isabella, daughter of that prince, whom thou hast 
basely and traitorously got into thy power, by bribing her 
false guardians during his absence; and he requires thee 
to re'sign the principality of Otranto, which thou hast 
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usurped from the said lord Frederick, the nearest of blood 
to the last rightful lord Alfonso the Good. If thou dost 
not instantly comply with these just demands, he defies 
thee to single combat to the last extremity.” And so saying, 
the herald cast down hi^ warder. 

“And where is this braggart who sends thee?” said 
Manfred. 

“At the distance of a league,” said the Jierald: “he 
comes to make good his lord’s claim against thee, as he is 
a true knight, and thou an usurper and a ravisher.” 

Injurious as this challenge was, Manfred reflected that 
it was not his interest to provoke the Marquis. He knew 
how well founded the claim of Frederick was; nor was this 
the first time he had heard of it. Frederick’s ancestors had 
assumed the style o£ Princes of Otranto, from the death of 
Alfonso tlie Good without issue: but Manfred, his father, 
and grandfather, had been too powerful for the house of 
Vicenza to dispossess them. Frederick, a martial and 
amorous young prince, married a beautiful young lady, of 
whom he was enamoured, and who had died in child-bed of 
Isabella. Her death affected him so much that he had 
taken the cross, aqd gone to the Holy Land, where he was 
wounded in an engagement against the infidels, made 
prisoner, and reported to be dead. When the news reached 
Manfred’s ears, he bribed the guardians of the Lady 
Isabella to deliver her up to him as a 'bride for his son 
Conrad; by which alliance he had proposed to unite the 
claims of the two houses. This motive, on Conrad’s death, 
had co-023erated to make him so suddenly resolve on 
espousing her himself, and the same reflection determined 
him now to endeavour at obtaining the consent of Frederick 
to his marriage. A like policy inspired him with the thought 
of inviting Frederick’s champion into his castle, lest he 
should be informed of Isabella’s flight, which he strictly 
enjoined his domestics not to disclose to any of the knight’s 
retinue. 

“Herald,” said Manfred, as soon as he had digested 
these reflections, “ return to thy master, and tell him, ere 
we liquidate our differences by the sword, Manfred would 
hold some converse with him. Bid him welcome to my 
castle, where, by my faith, as I am a true knight, he shall 
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have courteous reception, and full security for himself and 
followers. If we cannot adjust our quarrel by amicable 
means, I swear he shall depart in safety, and shall have 
full satisfaction, according to the laws of arms, so help me 
God and His holy Trinity 1 The herald made thi*ee obeis- 
ances, and retired. 

During this interview, Jerome’s mind was agitate<l by a 
thousand contiury passions. He trembled for the life of his 
son, and his first thought was to persuade Isalxdla to return 
to the castle. Yet he was scarce loss alarmed at the thought 
of her union with Manfred. He dreaded Hippolita’s un- 
bounded submission to the will of her lord ; and though he 
did not doubt but he could alarm her piety not to consent 
to a divorce, if he could get access to her; yet, should 
Manfred discover that the obstruction came from him, it 
might be equally fatal to Theodore. He was impatient to 
know whence came the herald, who with so little manage- 
ment had questioned the title of Manfred; yet he did not 
dare absent himself from the convent, lest Isabella should 
leave it, and her flight be imputed to him. He returned 
disconsolately to the monastery, uncertain on what conduct 
to resolve, A monk, who met him in the ijorch and observed 
his melancholy air, said, “Alas! brother, is it thou true, 
that we have lost our excellent princess Hippolita? ** 

The holy man started, and cried, “ What meanest thou, 
brother? I came this instant from the castle, and' left her 
in perfect health.” 

“ Martelli,” replied the other friar, “ passed by the con- 
vent, but a quarter of an hour ago, on his way from the 
castle, and reported that her highness was dead. All our 
brethren are gone to the chapel, to pray for her happy 
transit to a better life, and willed me to wait thy arrival. 
They know thy holy attachment to that good lady, and are 
anxious for the affliction it will cause in thee — indeed, we 
have all reason to weep; she was a mother to our house. 
But this life is but a pilgrimage; we must not murmur; 
we shall all follow her! — may our end be like hers.” 

“Good brother, thou dreamest,” said Jerome; “I tell 
thee I come from the castle, and left the princess wdl. 
Where is the lady Isabella? ” 

“ Poor gentlewoman ! ” replied the friar; “ I told her the 
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sad news, and offered her spiritual comfort: I reminded 
her of the transitory condition of mortality, and advised 
her to take the veil: I quoted the example of the holy 
princess Sanchia of Arragon.** 

“ Thy zeal was laudable,** said Jerome, impatiently; but 
at present it is unnecessary: Hippolita is well — at least I 
trust in the Lord she is; I heard nothing to the contrary; 
— ^yet methinks the princess earnestness — Well, brother, but 
wliere is the Lady Isabella? ** 

“ I know not,*’ said the friar; “ she wept much, and said 
she would retire to her chamber.** 

Jerome left his comrade abruptly, and hastened to the 
princess; but she was not in her chamber. He inquired of 
the domestics of the convent, but could learn no news of 
her. He searched iti vain throughout the monastery and 
the church, and desjmtched messengers round the neigh- 
bourhood, to get intelligence if she had been seen; but to 
no purpose. Nothing could equal the good man’s perplexity. 
He judged that Isabella, suspecting Manfred of having 
precipitated his wife*s death, had taken the alarm, and 
withdrawn herself to some more secret place of conceal- 
ment. This new flight would probably carry the prin(ie*s 
fury to the height. Tlie report of Hippolita*s death, though 
it seemed almost incredible, increased his consternation; 
and though Isabella* s escape bespoke her aversion of Man- 
fred for,a husband, Jerome could feel no comfort from it, 
while it endangered the life of his son. He determined to 
return to the castle, and made several of his brethren ac- 
company him to attest his innocence to Manfred, and, if 
necessary, join their intercession with his, for Theodore. 

The prince, in the meantime, had passed into the court, 
and ordered the gates of the castle to be flung open for the 
reception of the stranger knight and his train. In a few 
minutes the cavjilcade arrived. First came two harbingers, 
with wands; next a herald, followed by two pages and two 
trumpets ; then a hundred foot guards : these were attended 
by as many horse;* after them fifty footmen, clothed in 
scarlet and black, the colours of the knight; then a led 
horse: two heralds on each side of a gentleman on horse- 
back, bearing a banner with the arms of Vicenza and 
Otranto quarterly — a circumstance that much offended 
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Manfred; but lie stifled liis resentment. Two more pages; 
the knight’s confessor telling his beads: fifty more foot- 
men, clad as before: two Iniights habited in complete 
armour, their beavers down, comrades to the principal 
knight: the esquires of the two, knights, carrying their 
shields and devices; the knight’s own esquire: a hundred 
gentlemen, bearing an enormous sword, and seeming to 
faint under the weight of it; the knight himself on a 
chestnut steed, in complete armour, his lance in the rest, 
liis face entirely concealed by his vizor, which was sur- 
mounted by a large plume of scarlet and black feathers; 
fifty foot guards with drums and trumpets closed the pro- 
cession, wliicli wheeled off to the right and left, to make 
room for the principal knight. 

As soon as he approached the gak'„he stopped, and the 
herald advancing, read again the words of the (diallenge. 
Manfred’s eyes were fixed on the gigantic sword, and he 
scarce seemed to attend to the cartel : but his attention was 
soon diverted by a tempest of wind tliat rose behind him. 
He turned, and beheld tlie plumes of the enchanted helmet 
agitated in the same extraordinary manner as before. It 
required intrepidity like Manfred’s no^ to sink und(»r a 
concurrence of circumstances that seemed to announce his 
fate. Yet, scorning in the presence of strangers to betray 
the courage lie had always manifested, he said boldly, 
“ Sir Knight, whbever thou art, I bid thee welcome. If 
thou art of mortal mould, thy valour shall meet its equal, 
and if thou art a true knight, thou will scorn to employ 
sorcery to carry thy point. Be these omens from heaven or 
hell, Manfred trusts to the righteousness of his cause, and 
to the aid of St. Nicholas, who has ever protected his house. 
Alight, Sir Knight, and repose thyself. To-morrow thou 
shalt have a fair field; and Heaven befriend the juster 
side.” 

The knight made no reply; but, dismounting, was con- 
ducted by Manfred to the great hall of the castle. As they 
traversed the court, the knight stopped to gaze on the 
miraculous casque: and, kneeling down, seemed to pray 
inwardly for some minutes. Kising, he made a sign to the 
prince to lead on. As soon as they entered the hall, Man- 
fred .proposed to the stranger to disarm, but the knight 

G G 
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shook his head in token of refusal. “Sir Knight/* said 
Manfred, “this is not courteous; but by my good faith I 
will not cross thee ; nor shalt thou have cause to complain 
of the Prince of Otranto. No treachery is designed on my 
part; I hope none is intended on thine; here, take my gage,” 
giving him his ring; “ your friends and you shall enjoy the 
laws of hospitality. Rest here, until refreshments are 
brought: I will but give orders for the accommodation of 
your train, and return to you.” The three knights bowed, 
as accepting his courtesy. Manfred directed the stranger’s 
retinue to be conducted to an adjacent hospital, founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 
As they made the circuit of the court to return towards 
the gate, the gigantic sword burst from the sup2)orters, 
and, falling to the g^und o2)positc to the helmet, remained 
immoveable. Manfred, almost hardened to preternatural 
appearances, surmounted the shock of this new prodigy; 
and, returning to the hall, where by this time the feast was 
ready, h^ invited his silent guests to take their places, 
Manfred, however ill his heart was at ease, endeavoured to 
inspire the company with mirth. He put several questions 
to them, but was^ answered only by signs. They raised 
their vizors but sufficiently to feed themselves, and that 
sparingly. 

“ Sirs,” said the jirince, “ ye are the first guests I ever 
treated within these walls who scorned to hold any inter- 
course with me; nor has it oft been customary, I ween, for 
princes to hazard their state and dignity against strangers 
and mutes. You say you come in the name of Frederick 
of Vicenza; I have ever heard that he was a gallant and 
courteous knight; nor would he, I am bold to say, think 
it beneath him to mix in social converse with a prince that 
is his equal, and not unknown by deeds in arms — Still ye 
are silent — well ! be it as it may — by the laws of hospitality 
and chivalry ye are masters under this roof: ye shall do 
your pleasure — but come, give me a goblet of wine; you 
will not refuse to pledge me to the healths of your fair 
mistresses.” 

The principal knight sighed and crossed himself, and 
was rising from the l 3 oard. 

“ Sir Knight,” said Manfred, “ what I said was but in 
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Sport: I shall constrain you in noUiing: use your good 
liking. Since mirth is not your mood, let us be sad. Busi- 
ness may hit your fancies better: let us withdraw; and 
hear if what I have to unfold may bo better relished than 
the vain efforts I have made for your pastime.** 

Manfred then, conducting the* three knights into an 
inner chamber, shut the door, and inviting them to be 
seated, began thus, addressing himself to the chief per- 
sonage. 

“You come. Sir Knight, as I. understand, in the name 
of the Marquis of Vicenza, to re-demand the Lady Isabella, 
his daughter, who has been contracted in the face of the 
holy church to my sou, by the consent of her legal guard- 
ians: and to require me to resign my dominions to your 
lord, who gives himself for the nearest of blood to Prince 
Alfonso, whose soul God rest*! I shall speak to the latter 
article of your demand first. You must know, your lord 
knows, that I enjoy the principality of Otranto frt)m my 
father, Don Manuel, as he received it from his father, Don 
Iticardo. Alfonso, their predecessor, dying childless in the 
Holy Land, bequeathed his estates to my grandfather, 
Don Kicardo, in consideration of his faithful services.** 

The stranger shook his head. * 

“ Sir Knight,** said Manfred warmly, “ Ricardo was a 
valiant and upright man; he was a pious man; witness his 
munificent foundation of the adjoining church and two 
convents. He was peculiarly patronized by St. Nicholas — 
my grandfather was incapable — I say, sir, Don Ricardo was 
incapable — excuse me, your interrui>tion has disordered 
me — I venerate the memory of my grandfather — well ! sirs, 
he held this estate; he held it by his good sword and by 
the favour of St. Nicholas — so did my father; and so, sirs, 
will I, come what will. But Frederick, your lord, is near- 
est in blood — I have consented to put my title to the issue 
of the sword — does that imply a vicious title! — I might 
have asked, where is Frederick your lord? Report speaks 
him dead in captivity. You say, your/u:tions say, he lives 
— I question it not — I might, sirs, I might — but I do not. 
Other princes would bid Frederick take his inheritance by 
force, if he can : they would not stake their dignity on a 
single combat; they would not submit it to the decision of 
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UDknown mutes! — pardon me, gentlemen, I am too warm: 
but suppose yourselves in my situation: as ye are stout 
knights, would it not move your choler to have youi* own 
and the honour of your ancestors called in question? — But 
to the point. You require me to deliver up the Lady 
Isabella — Sirs, I must ask if ye are authorized to receive 
her?” 

The knight nodded. . 

“Iteceive her,” continued Manfred; “well! you are 
authorized to receive her — but, gentle knight, may I ask 
if you have full powers?” 

The knight nodded. 

“ It is well ” said Manfred: “ then hear what I have to 
offer. Ye see, gentlemen, before you the most unhapj^y of 
men! ” — he began tq weep — “Afford me your compassion: 
I am entitled to it; indeed I am. Know I have lost my 
only hope, my joy, the support of my house — Conrad died 
yesterday morning.” 

The knights discovered signs of surprise. 

“ Yes, sirs, fate has disposed of my son. Isabella is at 
liberty.” ' 

“Do you then restore her?” cried the chief knight, 
breaking silence. 

“ Afford mo your patience,” said Manfred. “ I rejoice to 
find, by this testimony of your good-will, that this matter 
may be adjusted without blood. It is n(5 interest of mine 
dictates what little I have farther to say. Ye behold in me 
a man disgusted with the world: the loss of my son has 
weaned me from earthly cares. Power and greatness have 
no longer any charms in my eyes. I wished to transmit 
the sceptre I had received from my ancestors with honour 
to my son— but that is over! Life itself is so indifferent to 
me that I accepted your defiance with joy: a good knight 
cannot go to the grave with more satisfaction than when 
falling in his vocation: whatever is the will of Heaven, I 
submit: for alas! sirs, I am a man of many sorrows. Man- 
fred is no object of envy — but no doubt, you are acquainted 
^ith my story.” 

The knight made signs of ignorance, and seemed curious 
to have Manfred proceed. 

“Is it possible, sirs,” continued the prince, “that my 
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story should be a secret to you? have you heard nothing 
relating to me and the Princess Hippolita? ** 

They shook their heads. 

th^us then, sirs, it is. You think me ambitious: 
ambition,' ajas, is composed of milre rugged materials. If 
I were ambitious, I should not for so many years have been 
a prey to all the hell of conscientious scruples — But I 
weary your patience; I will be brief. Know then, that I 
have long l}een troublf?d in mind on my union with the 
Princess Hippolita — Oh! sirs, if ye were acquainted with 
tliat excellent woman ! if ye know that I adore her like a 
mistress, and cherish her as a friend — but man was not, 
born for perfect happiness! — she shares my scruples, and 
with her consent I have brought this matter before the 
church, for we are related within the forbidden degrees. 
I expect every hour the definite sentence that must sej^arate 
us for ever — I am sure you feel for me — I see you do — 
pardon these tears! ** 

The knights gaz(‘d on each other, wondering where this 
would end. 

Manfred continued: “The death of my son betiding 
while my soul was under this anxiety, I thought of nothing 
but resigning my dominions, and retiring for ever from 
the sight of mankind. My only difficulty was to fix on a 
successor, who would be tender of my people, and to dis- 
pose of the Lady Isabella, who is dear to me as my own 
blood. I was willing to restore the line of Alfonso, even in 
his most distant kindred: and though, pardon me, I am 
satisfied it was his will that Ricardo^s lineage should take 
place of his own relations, yet where was I to search for 
those relations? I know of none but Frederick, your lord; 
he was a captive to the infidels, or dead; and were he liv- 
ing, and at home, would he quit the flourishing state of 
Vicenza for the inconsiderable principality of Otranto? If 
he would not, could 1 bear the thought of seeing a hard, 
unfeeling viceroy set over my poor, faithful people? — for, 
sirs, I love my people, and, thank heaven, am beloved by 
them — But ye will ask whither tends* this long discourse r 
— briefly then, thus, sirs. Heaven in your arrival seema to 
point; out a remedy for these difficulties and my misfortunes. 
The Lady Isabella is at liberty; I shall soon be so — I 
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would submit to anyttiing for the good of my people — were 
it not the best, the only way to extinguish the feuds be- 
tween our families, if I was to take the Lady Isabella to 
wife? — ^You start — but though Hippolita’s virtues will ever 
be dear to me, a prince must not consider himself; he is 
bom for his people.” 

A servant at that instant entering the chamber, apprised 
Manfred that Jerome and several of his brethren demanded 
immediate access to him. 

The prince, provoked at this interruption, and fearing 
that the friar would discover to the strangers that Isabella 
had taken sanctuary, was going to forbid Jerome’s entrance. 
But recollecting that he was certainly arrived to notify the 
princess’s return, Manfred began to excuse himself to the 
knights for leaving 'them for a few moments, but was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the friars. Manfred angrily repri- 
manded them for their intrusion, and would have forced 
them back from the chamber: but Jerome was too much 
agitated to be repulsed. He declared aloud the flight of 
Isabella, with protestations of his own innocence. Man- 
fred, distracted at the news, and not less at its coming to 
the knowledge of the strangers, uttered nothing but in- 
coherent sentences ; now upbraiding the friar, now apologiz- 
ing to the knights, earnest to know what was become of 
Isabella, yet equally afraid of their knowing; impatient to 
pursue her, yet dreading to have them join in the pursuit. 
He offered to dispatch messengers in quest of her, but the 
chief knight, no longer keeping silence, reproached Manfred 
in bitter terms for his dark and ambiguous dealing, and 
demanded the cause of Isabella’s first absence from the 
castle. Manfred, casting a stern look at Jerome, implying 
a command of silence, pretended that on Conrad’s death 
he had placed her in sanctuary, until he could determine 
how to dispose of her. Jerome, who trembled for his son’s 
life, did not dare contradict this falsehood, but one of 
his brethren, not under the same anxiety, declared frankly 
that she had fled fo their church in the preceding night. 
’The prince in vain endeavoured to stop this discovery, 
which overwhelmed him with shame and confusion. 

The principal stranger, amazed at the contradictions he 
heard, and more than half persuaded that Manfred had 
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secreted the princess, notwithstanding the* concern he ex-* 
pressed at her flight, rushing to the door, said, “Thou 
traitor prince! Isabella shall found.*’ Manfred endeav** 
cured to bold him, but the other knights assisting their 
comrade, he broke from the prince, and hastened into the 
court, demanding his attendants. Manfred, finding it vain 
to divert, him from the pursuit, offered to accompany him, 
and summoning his attendants^ and taking Jerome and 
some of the friars to guide them, they issued from the 
castle ; Manfred privately giving orders to have the knight's 
company secured, while to the knight he affected to dis* 
patch a messenger to require their assistance. 

The company had no sooner quitted the castle, than 
Matilda, who felt herself deeply interested for the young 
peasant, since she had seen him condemned to death in the 
hall, and whose thoughts had been taken up with concert- 
ing measures to save him, was informed % some of the 
female attendants, that Manfred had dispatched all his 
men various ways in pursuit of Isabella. He had in his 
hurry given this order in general terms, not meaning to 
extend it to the guard he had set upon Theodore, but for- 
getting it. The domestics, officious to obey so peremptory 
a prince, and urged by their own curiosity and love of 
novelty to join in any precipitate chase, had, to a man, left 
the castle. Matijda disengaged herself from her women, 
stole up to the Black Tower, and unbolting the door, pre- 
sented hers(?lf to the astonished Theodore. 

“Young man," said she, “though filial duty and 
womanly modesty condemn the step I am taking, yet holy 
charity, surmounting all other ties, justifies this act. Fly ; 
the doors of thy prison are open: my father and his 
domestics are absent, but they may soon returil; begone in 
safety, and may the angels of heaven direct thy course! " 

“ Thou art surely one of those angels! " said the enrap- 
tured Theodore: “none but a blessed saint could speak, 

could act could look like thee! — May I not know the 

name of my divine protectress? Metkought thou namedst 
thy father: is it possible? — can Manfred’s blood feel holy 

pity? Lovely lady, thou answerest not but how art thou 

here thyself? why dost thou neglect thy own safety, and 
waste a thought on a wretch Uke Theodore? I4et us fly 
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together: the life thou bestowest shall be dedicated to thy 
defence.” 

“Alas! thou inistakest,” said Matilda, sighing^ “I am 
Manfred's daughter; but no dangers await me.” 

“ Amazement,” said Theodore; “ but last night I blessed 
myself for yielding thee the service thy gracious compassion 
so charitably returns me now.” 

“ Still thou art in error*,” said the princess; “ but this is 
no time for explanation. Fly, virtuous youth, while it is in 
my power to save thee; should my father return, thou and 
I both should, indeed, have cause to tremble.” 

“ How,” said Theodore; “ thinkest thou, charming maid, 
that I will accept of life at the hazard of aught calamitous 
to thee? — better I endure a thousand deaths.” 

“ I run no risk,” jfaid Matilda, “ but by thy delay. De- 
part, it cannot be known that I assisted thy flight.” 

“ Swear by the saints above,” said Theodore, “ that thou 
canst not be sus2)ected; else here I vow to await whatever 
can befal me.” 

“Oh! thou art too generous,” said Matilda; “but rest 
assured that no suspicion can alight on me.” 

“ Give me thy beauteous hand, in token that thou dost 
not deceive me,” said Theodore, “ and let me bathe it with 
the warm tears of gratitude.” 

“ Forbear,” said the princess, “ this must not be.” 

“Alas!” said Theodore, “I have never known but 
calamity until this hour; perhaps, shall never know other 
fortune again; suffer the chaste raptures of holy gratitude; 
it is my soul would print its effusions on thy hand.” 

“Forbear, and begone,” said Matilda; “how would 
Isabella approve of seeing thee at my feet? ” 

“ Who is Isabella? ” said the young man, with surprise. 

“Ah me! I fear,” said the princess, “I am serving a 
deceitful one; — hast thou forgot thy curiosity this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Thy looks, thy actions, all thy beauteous self, seems 
an emanation of divihity,” said Theodore; “but thy words 

are dark and mysterious, speak, lady; speak to thy 

servant's comprehension.” 

“ Thou understandest but too well! ” said Matilda; “ but 
once more I command thee to be gone: thy blood, which I 
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may preserve, will be on my head, if I waste the time in 
vain discourse.” 

“ I go, lady,” said Theodore, “ because it is thy will, and 
because I would not bring the gray hairs of niy father with 
sorrow to the grave. Say but, adored lady, that I have thy 
gentle pity.” 

“ Stay,” said Matilda; “ I will conduct thee to the sub- 
terraneous vault by which Isalx?lla escaped; it will lead 
thee to the church of St. Nicholas, where thou inayest take 
sanctuary.** 

“ What,** said Theodore, “ was it another, and not thy 
lovely self, that I assisted to find the subterraneous 
passage? ’* 

“ It was,** said Matilda; “ but ask no more: I tremble to 
see thee still abide here: fly to the sanctuary.** 

“ To sanctuary? ** said Theodore; “ no, princess; sanctu- 
aries are for helpless damsels, or for erimimiJs. Theodore*s 
soul is free from guilt, nor will wear the appearance of it. 
Give mo a sword, lady, and thy latluu’ shall learn that 
Theodore scorns an ignominious flight.’* 

“ Rash youth! ” said Matilda, “tliou wouldst not dare to 
lift thy presumptuous arm against the i^’ince of Otranto? ** 

‘‘Not against thy father; indeed, I dare not,** said 

Theodore; “ excuse me, lady, I had forgotten but could I 

gaze on thee, aijd remember thou art sprung from the 

tyrant Manfred! but he is thy father, and from this 

moment my injuries are buried in oblivion.*’ 

A deep and hollow groan, which seemed to come from 
above, startled the princess and Theodore. “ Good heaven! 
we are overheard!** said the princess. They listened, but 
perceiving no farther noise, they both concluded it the effect 
of pent-up va2)ours ; and the princess, |>recedifig Theodore 
softly, carried him to her father’s armoury, wliere, equipping 
him with a complete suit, he was conducted to the postern 
gate. 

“ Avoid the town,” said the princess, “and all the western 
side of the castle: it is there the search must be making 
by Manfred and the strangers ; but hie thee to the opposite 
quarter. Yonder, behind that forest, to the east, is a chain 
of rocks, hollowed into a labyrinth of caverns, that reach to ‘ 
the feea-coast. There thou mayest lie concealed, till thou 
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canst make signs to some vessel to put on shore and take 
thee off. Go: Heaven be thy guide! — and sometimes in thy 
prayers remember — Matilda! ** 

Theodore flung himself at her feet, and seizing her lily 
hand, which with struggles she suffered him to kiss, he 
vowed, on the earliest opportunity, to get himself knighted, 
and fervently entreated her permission to swear himself 
eternally her knight. Ere the princess could reply, a clap 
of thunder was suddenly heard, that shook the battlements. 
Theodore, regardless of the tempest, would have urged his 
suit; but the princess, dismayed, retreated hastily into the 
castle, and commanded the youth to be gone, with an air 
that would not be disobeyed. He sighed, and retired; but 
with eyes fixed on the gate, until Matilda, closing it, put 
an end to an interview, in which the hearts of both had 
drunk so deeply of a passion, which both now tasted for the 
first time. . 

Theodore went pensively to the convent, to acquaint his 
father with his deliverance. There he learned the absence 
of Jerome, and the pursuit that was making after the Lady 
Isabella, with some pai'ticulars of whose story he now first 
become acquainted. The generous gallantry of his nature 
prompted him to wish to assist her ; but the monks could 
lend him no lights to guess at the route she had taken. 
He was not tempted to wander far in search of her, for the 
idea of Matilda had imprinted itself so strongly on his 
heart, that he could not bear to absent himself at much 
distance from her abode. The tenderness Jerome had ex- 
pressed for him concurred to confirm this reluctance; and 
he even persuaded himself that filial affection was the chief 
cause of his hovering between the castle and monastery, 
until Jerome should return at night. 

Theodore at length determined to repair to the forest 
that Matilda had pointed out to him. Arriving there, he 
sought the gloomiest shades, as best suited to the pleasing 
melancholy that reigned in his mind. In this mood he 
roved insensibly to the caves which had formerly served as 
a retreat to hermits, and were now reported round the 
country to be haunted by evil spirits. He recollected to 
have heard this tradition ; and being of a brave and adven- 
turous disposition, he willingly indulged his curiosity in 
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exploring the secret recesses of this labyrinth. He had not 
penetrated far, before he thought he heard the steps of 
some person who seemed to retreat before him. Theodore, 
though firmly grounded in all our holy faith enjoins to be 
believed, had no apprehension tliat good men were aban- 
doned, without cause, to the malice of the powers of dark- 
ness. He thought the place more likely to be infested by 
robbers than by those infernal a^ifonts, who are reported to 
molest and bewilder travellers. He had long burned with 
impatience to approve his valour — drawing his sabre, he 
marched sedately onwards, still directing his steps as the 
imperfect rustling sound before him led the way. The 
armour he wore was a like indication to the person who 
avoided him. Theodore, now convinced that he was not 
mistaken, redoubled his pace, and evidently gained on the 
person that fled, whose haste increasing, Theodore came up 
just as a woman fell breathless before him. He hasted to 
raise her, but her terror was so great that he apprehended 
she would faint in his arms. He used every gentle word ti> 
dispel her alarms, and assured her that, far from injuring, 
he would defend her at the peril of his life. 

The lady, recovering her spirits from his courteous 
demeanour, and gazing on her protector, said, “ Sure I 
have heard that voice before! ** 

** Not to my knowledge,’* replied Theodore, “ unless, as I 
conjecture, thou art the Lady Isabella.** 

“Merciful heaven!'* cried she, “thou ari not sent in 
quest of me, art thou? ** and saying these words, she threw 
herself at his feet, and besought him not to deliver her up 
to Manfred. 

“ To Manfred ! ** cried Theodore ; “ no, lady j I have once 
already delivered thee from his tyranny, and it shall fare 
hard with me now, but I will place thee out of the reach 
of his daring.** 

“ Is it possible,*’ said she, “ that thou shouldst be the 
generous unknown whom I met last night in the vault of 
the castle? sure thou art not a morlal, but my guardian * 
angel. On my knees let me thank ’* 

“Hold, gentle princess,** said Theodore, ''nor demean^ 
thygelf before a poor and friendless young man. If Heaven 
has selected me for thy deliverjer, it will accomplish its 
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work, aud strengthen my arm in thy cause: but come, 
lady, we are too near the mouth of the cavern; let us seek 
its inmost recesses; I can have no tranquillity till I have 
placed thee beyond the reach of danger.*' 

'‘Alas! what mean you, sir?” said she. “Though all 
your actions are noble, though your sentiments speak the 
purity of your soul, is it fitting that I should accompany 
you alone into these pefplexed retreats? — should we be 
found together, what would a censorious world think of my 
conduct? ” 

“ I respect your virtuous delicacy,” said Theodore; “ nor 
do you harbour a suspicion that wounds my honour. I 
meant to conduct you into the most private cavity of these 
rocks, and then, at the hazard of my life, to guard their 
entrance against e\^ry living thing. Besides, lady,” con- 
tinued he, drawing a deep sigh, “ beauteous and all-perfect 
as your form is, and though my wishes are not guiltless of 
aspiring, know my soul is dedicated to another; and al- 
though ” a sudden noise j^revented Theodore from 

proceeding. They shon distinguished these sounds, “ Isa- 
bella I what ho ! Isabella! ” The trembling princess relapsed 
into her former agony of fear. Theodore endeavoured to 
encourage her, but in vain. He assured her he would die 
rather than suffer her to return under Manfred's power; 
and begging her to remain concealed, he went forth to pre- 
vent the person in search of her from approaching. 

At the mouth of the cavern he found an armed knight, 
discoursing with a peasant, who assured him ho had seen 
a lady enter the passes of the rock. The knight was pre- 
paring to seek her, when Theodore, placing himself in his 
way, with his sword drawn, sternly forbade him, at his 
peril, to advance. 

“ And who art thou, who darest to cross my way? ” said 
the knight haughtily, and alighting. 

“ One who does not dare more than he will perform,” 
said Theodore. 

“ I seek the LadyTsabella,” said the knight, “and under- 
stand she has taken refuge among these rocks. Impede 
me not, or thou wilt repent having provoked my resent- 
ment.” 

“ Thy purpose is .as odious as thy resentment is con- 
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temptible,” said Theodore. “ Return wlience thou earnest, 
or we shall soon know whose resentment is most terrible.*’ 

The stranger, who was the principal knight that had 
arrived from the Marquis of Vicenza, had galloped from’ 
Manfred, as lie was busied in getting information of the 
princess, and giving various orders to prevent her falling 
into the power of the three knights. Their chief had sus- 
pected Manfred of being privy tq the princess’s abscond- 
ing: and this insult from a man, who he concluded was 
stationed by that prince to secrete her, confirming his 
suspicions, he made no reply, but discharging a blow with 
his sabre at Theodore, would soon have removed all obstruc- 
tion, if Theodore, who took him for one of Manfred’s cap- 
tains, and who had no sooner given tlie provocation than 
prepared to support it, had not received the stroke on his 
sliield. The valour that had so long been smothered in liis 
breast broke forth at once; he rushed impetuously on the 
knight, whose ju'ide and wrath were not less powerful in- 
centives to hardy deeds. The combat was furious, but not 
long: Theodore wounded the knight in three several places, 
and at last disarin<‘d him, as he fainted by the loss of 
blood. The peasant, who had fled on the first onset, had 
given the alarm to some of Manfred’s domestics, who, by 
his orders, were dispersed through the forest in jmrsuit of 
Isabella. They came up as the knight fell, whom they soon 
discovered to be the noble stranger. 

Theodore, notwithstanding his hatred to Manfred, could 
not behold the victory he had gained without emotions of 
pity and generosity: but he was more touched when he 
learned the quality of his adversary, and was informed that 
be was no retainer, but an enemy of Manfred. He assisted 
the servants of the latter in disarming the knight, and in 
endeavouring to staunch the blood that flowed from his 
wounds. 

The knight, recovering his speech, said in a faint and 
faltering voice, “ Generous foe, we have both been in error: 
I took thee for an instrument of the tyrant; I perceive 
thou hast made the like mistake — it is too late for excusea 
— I faint — if Isabella is at hand, call her — I have import- 
ant secrets to ” 

“He is dying!” said one of the attendants; “has no- 
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body a crucifix about them? Andrea, do thou pray over 
him.** 

“ Fetch some water,** said Theodore, “ and pour it down 
his throat, while I hasten to the princess.** 

Saying this, he flew to Isabella, and in few words told 
her modestly, that he had been so unfortunate, by mistake,, 
as to wound a gentleman from her father’s court, wha 
wished ere he died to imp|irt something of consequence to 
her. The princess, who had been transported at hearing 
the voice of Theodore, as he called to her to come forth, 
was astonished at what she heard. Suffering herself to be 
conducted by Theodore, the new proof of whose valour re- 
called her dispersed spirits, she came where the bleeding 
knight lay speechless on the ground; but her fears returned 
when she beheld the domestics of Manfred. She would 
again have fled, if Theodore had not made her observe that 
they were unarmed, and had not threatened them with in- 
stant death, if they should dare to seize the princess. 

The stranger opening his eyes, and beholding a woman, 
said — “Art thou — pray tell me truly — art thou Isabella of 
Vicenza? ** 

“ I am,** said she; “good heaven restore thee! ** 

“ Then thou — then thou — ** said the knight, struggling 
for utterance, “ seest thy father — give me one ** 

“Oh! amazement! horror! what do I hear! what do I 
see!** cried Isabella. “My father! you' my father! how 
came you here, Sir? — for heaven’s sake speak! — oh! run 
for help, or he will expire! ** 

“ It is most true,” said the wounded knight, exerting all 
his force: “I am Frederick thy father — ^yes, I came to 
deliver thee — it will not be — give me a parting kiss, and 
take ** 

“Sir,** said Theodore, “do not exhaust yourself: suffer 
us to convey you to the castle.” 

“ To the castle! ** said Isabella; “ is there no help nearer 
than the castle? — would you expose my father to the tyrant? 
— if he goes thither, J dare not accompany him — and yet 
Cj^n I leave him ! ** 

“ My child,” said Frederick, “ it matters not for me ' 
whither I am carried: a few minutes will place me beyond 
danger; but while I have eyes to dote on thee, forsake me 
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not, dear Isabella! This brave kui(;ht — I know not who 
he is — will protect thy innocence. Sir, you will not aban* 
don my child, will you? ” 

Theodore, shedding tears over his victim, and vowing to 
guard the princess at the expense of his life, persuaded 
Frederick to suffer himself to be conducted to the castle. 
They placed him on a horse belonging to one of the do- 
mestics, after binding up his wounds as well as they were 
able. Theodore marched by his side, and the afflicted 
I.sa])ella, who could not bear to quit liim, followed mourn- 
fully behind. 


CHAPTER IV. • 

T he sorrowful troop no sooner arrived at the castle than 
they were met by Hippolita and Matilda, whom 
Isabella liad sent one of the domestics before to advertise 
of their apprt)a(!h. The ladies, causing Frederick to be con- 
veyed into tl\e nearest cluunber, retired, while the sur- 
geons examined his wounds. Matilda blushed at seeing 
Theodore and Isabella together; but endeavoured to con- 
ceal it by embracing the latter, and condoling with her on 
her father’s misclfance. The surgeons soon came to ac- 
quaint Hippolita that none of the Marquis's wounds were 
dangerous ; and that he was desirous of seeing his daughter 
and the princesses. Theodore, under pretence of expressing 
his joy at being freed from his apprehensions of the com- 
bat being fatal to Frederick, could not resist the impulse 
of following Matilda. Her eyes were so often cast down on 
meeting his, that Isabella, wlio regarded Theodore as at- 
tentively as he gazed on Matilda, soon divined who the 
object was that he had told her, in the cave, engaged his 
affections. 

While this mute scene passed, Hippolita demanded of 
Frederick the cause of his having taken that mysterious^ 
course for reclaiming his daughter; and threw in various 
apologies to excuse her lord for the match contracted be- 
tween, their children. Frederick, however incensed against 
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Manfred, was not insensible to the courtesy and bene- 
volence of Hippolita; but he was still more struck with the 
lovely form of Matilda. Wishing to detain them by his 
bed-side, he informed Hippolita of his story. He told her, 
that while prisoner to the infidels, he had dreamed that his 
daughter, of whom he tad learned no news since his cap- 
tivity, was detained in a castle, where she was in danger of 
the most dreadful misfortunes; and that if he obtained his 
liberty, and repaired to a wood near Joppa, he would learn 
more. Alarmed at this dream, and incapable of obeying 
the direction given by it, his chains became more grievous 
than ever. But while his thoughts were occupied on the 
means of obtaining his liberty, he received the agreeable 
news that the confederate princes, who were warring in 
Palestine, had paid^his ransom. He instantly set out for 
the wood that had been marked in his dream. For three 
days he and his attendants had wandered in the forest, 
without seeing a human form; but, on the evening of the 
third, they came to a cell, in wliich they found a venerable 
hermit in the agopies of death. Applying rich cordials, 
they brought the saint-like man to his speech. “ My sons,’* 
said he, “ I am bounden to your charity; but it is in vain 
— I am going to my eternal rest — yet I die with the satis- 
faction of performing the will of Heaven.. When first I 
repaired to this solitude, after seeing my country become 
a 2>rey to unbelievers — it is, alas! above nfty years since I 
was witness to that dreadful scene! — St. Nicholas appeared 
to me, and revealed a secret, which he bade me never dis- 
close to mortal man but on my death-bed. This is that 
tremendous hour, and ye are no doubt the chosen warriors 
to whom I was ordered to reveal my trust. As soon as ye 
have done the last offices to this wretched corse, dig under 
the seventh tree on the left hand of this poor cave, and 

your i)ains will Oh! good Heaven receive my soul!” 

With those words, the devout man breathed his last. 

** By break of day,” continued Frederick, “ when we had 
committed the holy, relics to earth, we dug according to 
direction; but what was our astonishment when, about the 
dej)th of six feet, we discovered an enormous sabre — the 
very weapon yonder in the court. On the blade, which was 
then partly out of the scabbard, though since closed by our 
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efforts in removing it, were written the following lines 

no; excuse me, madam," added the Marquis, turning to 
Hipjiolita, “ if I forbear to repeat them : I respect your sex 
and rank, and would not be guilty of offending your ear 
with sounds injurious to aught that is dear to you." 

He paused. Hippolita trembled. She did not doubt but 
Frederick ivas destined by Heaven to accomplish the fate 
that seemed to threaten her hou^. Looking with anxious 
fondness at Matilda, a silent tear stole down her cheek; 
but recollecting herself, she said, “Proceed, my lord; 
Heaven does nothing in vain: mortals must receive its 
divine behests with lowliness and submission. It is our 
part to deprecate its wrath, or bow to its decrees. Repeat 
the sentence, my lord — we listen resigned." 

Frederick was grieved that .he had pfoceeded so far. The 
dignity and patient firmness of Hippolita penetrated him 
with respect, and the tender, silent affection with which the 
I)rincess and her daughter regarded eacdi other, melted him 
almost to tears. Yet, apprehensive that his forbearance to 
obey would be more alarming, he repfuted, in a faltering 
and low voice, the following lines: 

• 

Where’er a casque that suits this sword is found, 

With perils is thy daughter compass’d round ; 

Alfonso’s blood alone can Stave the maid, 

And quiet a long-restless prince’s shade. 

“Wliat is there in these lines,” said Theodore, im- 
patiently, “that affects these princesses? why were they 
to be shocked by a mysterious delicacy, that has so little 
foundation? ” 

“Your words are rude, young man," said the Marquis; 
“ and though fortune has favoured you once — 

“ My honoured lord," said Isabella, who resented Theo- 
dore’s warmth, which she perceived was dictated by his 
sentiments for Matilda, “discompose not yourself for the 
glosing of a peasant’s son; he forgets the reverence he 
owes you; but he is not accustomed—^ — " 

Hippolita, concerned at the heat that had arisen, checked 
Theodore for his boldness, but with an air acknowledging 
his zeal; and, changing the conversation, demanded of 
Frederick where he had left her lord? As the Marquis was 

H H 
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going to replj, they heard a noise without, and rising to 
inquire the cause, Manfred, Jerome, and part of the troop, 
who had met an imperfect rumour of what had happened, 
entered the chamber. 

Manfred advanced hastily towards Frederick’s bed to 
condole with him on his misfortune, and to learn the cir- 
cumstances of the combat, when, starting in an agony of 
terror and amazement, he cried, “Ha! what art thou? 
Thou dreadful spectre! is my hour come? ” 

“My dearest, gracious lord,*’ cried Hippolita, clasping 
him in her arms, “ what is it you see? why do you fix your 
eye-balls thus ? ** 

“What!” cried Manfred, breathless, “dost thou see 
nothing, Hippolita? is this ghastly phantom sent to me 

alone — to me, who did not ” 

“For mercy’s sweetest self, my lord,” said Hippolita, 
“ resume your soul, command your reason. There is none 
here but us, your friends.” 

“What! is not that Alfonso? ” cried Manfred: “dost 
thou not see him? ban it be my brain’s delirium? ” 

“This! my lord,” said Hippolita; “this is Theodore, 
the youth who hac been so unfortunate.” 

“ Theodore! ” said Manfred, mournfully, and striking his 
forehead — “ Theodore, or a phantom, ho has unhinged the 
soul of Manfred; but how comes he here? and how comes 
he in armour? ” 

“ I believe he went in search of Isabella,” said Hippolita. 
“Of Isabella!” said Manfred, relapsing into rage — “yes, 
yes, — that is not doubtful? — but how did he escape from 
durance in which I left him? — was it Isabella, or this 
hypocritical old friar, that procured his enlargement? ” 

“ And would a parent be criminal, my lord,” said Theo- 
dore, “if he meditated the deliverance of his child? ” 
Jerome, amazed to hear himself in a manner accused by 
his son, and without foundation, knew not what to think. 
He could not comprehend how Theodore had escaped ; how 
he came to bo armed, and to encounter Frederick. Still he 
would not venture to ask any questions that might tend to 
infiame Manfred’s wrath against his son. Jerome’s silence 
convinced Manfred that he had contrived Theodore’s 
release. . 
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“And is it thus, thou ungrateful old man,** said the 
prince, addressing himself to the friar, “ that thou repayest 
mine and Hippolita's bounties? And not content with 
traversing my heart’s nearest wishes, thou anncst thy 
bastard, and bringest him into my own castle to insult 
me! ** 

“My lord,” said Theodore, “you wrong my father; nor 
he nor I are capable of harbouring a thought against your 
peace. Is it insolence thus to surrender myself to your high- 
ness’s pleasure,” added he, laying his sword respectfully at 
Manfred’s f(K>t. “ Beliold my bosom ; strike, my lord, if 
you suspect that a disloyal thought is lodged there. There 
is not a sentiment engraven on my heart that does not 
venerate you and yours.” 

The grace and fervour Avith.which Tbeixlore uttered these 
words interested every person present in his favour. Even 
Manfred was touched — yet, still possessed with his re- 
semblance to Alfonso, his admiration was dashed with 
secret horror. 

“ Rise,” said he ; “ thy life is not my present purpose. 
But tell me thy history, and how thou earnest connected 
with this old traitor here.” • 

“ My lord,” said Jerome eagerly ” 

“Peace, impostor,” said Manfred; “ I will not have him 
prompted.” • 

“ My lord,” said Theodore, “ I want no assistance. My 
story is very brief. I was carried, at five years of age, to 
Algiers, with iny mother, who had been taken by corsairs 
from the cemst of Sicily. She died of grief in less than a 
twelvemonth.” The tears gushed from Jerome’s eyes, on 
whose countenance a thousand anxious passions stood ex- 
pressed. “Before she died,” continued Theodore, “she 
bound a writing about my arm under my garments, which 
told me I was the son of the Count Palconara.” 

“ It is most true,” said Jerome ; “ I am that wretched 
father.” 

“Again I enjoin thee silence,” sHid Manfred; “pro- 
ceed.” • 

“ I remained in slavery,” said Theodore, “ until within 
these two years, when, attending on my master in his 
cruises, I was delivered by a Christian vessel, which over- 
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powered the pirate; and discovering myself to the captain, 
he generously put me on shore in Sicily — but alas! instead 
of finding a father, I learned that his estate, which was 
situated on the coast, had, during his absence, been laid 
waste by the rover who had carried my mother and me 
into captivity — that his castle had been burned to the 
ground, and that my father on his return had sold what 
remained, and was retired into religion in the kingdom of 
Naples, but where, no man could inform me. Destitute 
and friendless, hopeless almost of obtaining the transport 
of a parent’s embrace, I took the first opportunity of set- 
ting sail for Naples, from whence, within these six days, I 
wandered into this province, still supporting myself by the 
labour of my hands ; nor until yestermorn did I believe that 
Heaven had reserved any lot for me but peace of mind 
and contented poverty. This, my lord, is Theodore’s story. 
I am blessed beyond my hope in finding a father; I am 
unfortunate beyond my desert in having incurred your 
highness’s displeasure.” 

He ceased. A mdrmur of approbation gently arose from 
the audience. 

“ This is not aU,** said Frederick: “lam bound in honour 
to add what he suppresses. Though he is modest, I must 
be generous — he is one of the bravest youths on Christian 
ground. He is warm too; and from the short knowledge I 
have of him, I will pledge myself for his veracity: if what 
he reports of himself were not true, he would not utter it — 
and for me, youth, I honour a frankness which becomes thy 
birth. But now, and thou didst offend me; yet the noble 
blood which fiows in thy veins may well be allowed to boil 
out, when it has so recently traced itself to its source. 
Come, my lord,” turning to Manfred, “if I can pardon 
him, surely you may. It is not the youth’s fault, if you 
took him for a spectre.” 

This bitter taunt galled the soul of Manfred. “ If beings 
from another world,” replied he haughtily, “have power 
to impress my mind'wifch awe, it is more than living man 
(fia.n do; nor could a stripling’s arm ” 

“ My lord,” interrupted Hippolita, “your guest has occa- 
sion for repose: “ shall we not leave him to his rest? ’’ 

Saying this, and taking Manfred by the hand, she took 
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leave of Frederick, and led the company forth. The prince, 
not sorry to quit a conversation which riHialled to mind the 
discovery he had made of his most secret sensations, suf- 
fered himself to be conducted to his own apartment, after 
permitting Theodore, though undCr engagement to return 
to the castle on the morrow (a condition the young man 
gladly accepted) to retire with his father to the convent. 
Matilda and Isabella wore too much occui>ied with their 
own reflections, and too little content with each other, to 
wish for farther converse that night. They sei>arated each 
to her chamber, with more expressions of ceremony and 
fewer of affection than had passed between tliem since their 
childhood. 

If they parted with small cordiality, they did but meet 
with greater impatience as soon as the sun was risen. 
Their minds were in a situation that exclinh'd sleep, and 
each recollected a thousand questions which slie wished 
she had put to the other over-night. Matilda reflected that 
Isabella had been twice delivered by^ Theodore in very 
critical situations, which she could not* believe accidental. 
His eyes, it was true, had been fixed on her in Frederick's 
cliamber; but that might have been to dtsguise his passion 
for Isabella from the fathers of both. It were bettor to 
(^lear this up. Slie wished to know the truth, lest she 
should wrong her friend by entertaining a passion for 
Isabella’s lover. Thus jealously promj)ted, and at the 
same time borrowed an excuse from friendship to justify 
its curiosity. 

Isabella, not less restless, had better foundation for her 
suspicious. Both Theodore’s tongue and eyes had told her 
his heart was engaged, it was true — yet perhaps Matilda 
might not correspond to his passion — she had ever ap- 
peared insensible to love: all her thoughts were set on 
heaven. “ Why did I dissuade her? ” said Isabella to her- 
self: “I am punished for my generosity — but when did 
they meet? — where — it cannot be: I ha%e deceived myself — 
perhaps last night was the first time they ever beheld each 
other — it must be some other object that has prepossessed* 
his affections — if it is, I am not so unhappy as I thought, 
if it is not my friend Matilda — how! can I stoop to wish 
for the affection of a man who rudely and unnecessarily 
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acquainted me with his indifference? and that at the very 
moment in which common courtesy demanded at least ex- 
pressions of civility. I will go to my dear Matilda, who will 
confirm me in this becoming pride — man is false — I will 
advise with her on taking the veil: she will rejoice to find 
me in this disposition; and I will acquaint her that I no 
longer oppose her inclination for the cloister.” 

In this frame of mind,Und determined to open her heart 
entirely to Matilda, she went to that princess’s chamber, 
whom she found already dressed, and leaning i)ensively on 
her arm. This attitude, so correspondent to what she felt 
herself, revived Isabella’s suspicions, and destroyed the 
confidence she had purposed to place in her friend. They 
blushed at meeting, and were too much novices to disguise 
their sensations with address. After some unmeaning ques- 
tions and replies, Matilda demanded of Isabella the cause 
of her flight? The latter, who had almost forgotten Man- 
fred’s passion, so entirely was she occupied by her own, 
concluding that Matilda referred to her last escape from 
the convent, which* had occasioned the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, replied, “Martelli brought word to the 
convent that your«mother was dead.” 

“Oh!” said Matilda, interrupting her, “Bianca has ex- 
plained that mistake to me; on seeing me faint, she cried 
out, ‘The princess is dead!’ and Martelli, who had come 
for the usual dole to the castle ” 

“ And what made you faint? ” said Isabella, indifferent 
to the rest. 

Matilda blushed, and stammered: “ My father — he was 
sitting in judgment on a criminal.” 

“ What criminal? ” said Isabella eagerly. 

“A young man,” said Matilda; “I believe — I think it 
was that young man that ” 

“ What, Theodore,” said Isabella. 

“Yes;” answered she; “I never saw him before; I do 
not know how he had offended my father — but as he has 
been of service to you, I am glad my lord has pardoned 
him.” 

•“ Served me! ” replied Isabella, “ do you term it serving 
me, to wound my father, and almost occasion his death ? 
Though it is but since yesterday that I am blessed with 
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knowing a parent, I hope Matilda does not think I am such 
a stranger to filial tenderness as not to resent the boldness 
of that audacious youth, and that it is impossible for me 
ever to feel any affection for one who dared to lift his arm 
against the author of my being. ^ No, Matilda, my heart 
abhors him; and if you still retain the friendship for me 
that you have vowed from your infancy, you will detest a 
man who has been on the point of making me miserable 
for ever.** 

Matilda held down her head, and replied, I ho|>o my 
dearest Isabella <loes not doubt her Matilda’s friendship: 
I never beheld that youth until yesterday ; he is almost a 
stranger to me: but as the surgeons have pronounced your 
father out of danger, you ought not to harbour uncharit- 
able resentment against one, who I lyn persuaded did not 
know the Marquis was related to you.** 

“ You plead his cause very pathetically,” said Isabella, 
“considering he is so much a stranger to you! I am mis- 
taken, or he returns your charity.” 

“ What mean you? ** said Matilda. • 

“ Nothing,” said Isabella, repenting that she had given 
Matilda a hint of Theodore’s inclination for her. Then 
changing the discourse, she asked Matuda what occasioned 
Manfred to take Theodore for a spectre? 

“Bless me,” .said Matilda, “did not you observe his 
extreme resemblance to the portrait of Alfonso in the 
gallery? I took notice of it to Bianca even Ix^forc I saw 
him in armour :♦ but with the helmet on, he is the very 
image of that picture.** 

“ I do not much observe pictures,” said Isabella: “ much 
less have I examined this young man so attentively as you 
seem to have done — ah! Matilda, your heart* is in danger 
— but let me warn you as a friend — he has owned to me 
that he is in love; it cannot be with you, for yesterday was 
the first time you ever met — was it not? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Matilda; “ but why does my dearest 
Isabella conclude from anything I have said, that” — she, 
paused — ^then continuing; — “he saw you first, and I %m 
far from having the vanity to think that my little portion 
of charms could engage a heart devoted to you — may yoi> 
be happy, Isabella, whatever is the fate of Matilda! ” 
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“ My lovely friend,** said Isabella, whose heart was too 
honest to resist a kind expression, “it is you that Theodore 
admires: I saw it; I am persuaded of it; nor shaU a 
thought of my own happiness suffer me to interfere with 
yours.** 

This frankness drew tears from the gentle Matilda; and 
jealousy, that for a moment had raised a coolness Ixitween 
these amiable maidens, soou gave way to the natural sincerity 
and candour of their souls. Each confessed to the other 
the impression that Theodore had made on her; and this 
confidence was followed by a struggle of generosity, each 
insisting on yielding her claim to her friend. At length 
the dignity of Isabella*s virtue, reminding her of the pre- 
ference which Theodore had almost declared for her rival, 
made her determine Jo conquer her passion, and cede the 
beloved object to her friend. 

During this contest of amity, Hippolita entered her 
daughter’s chamber. “ Madam,** said she to Isabella, “ you 
have so much tenderness for Matilda, and interest yourself 
so kindly in whatever affects our wretched house, that I 
can have no secrets with my child, which are not proper 
for you to hear.** 

The princesses were all attention and anxiety. “ Know 
then, Madam,** continued Hij)polita, “ and you my dearest 
Matilda, that being convinced by all the^ events of these 
two last ominous days, that Heaven purposes the scejjtre of 
Otranto should pass from Manfred’s hands into those of 
the Marquis Frederick, I have been, perhaps, inspired with 
the thought of averting our total destruction by the union 
of our rival houses. With this view I have been proposing 
to Manfred, my lord, to tender this dear, dear child to 
Frederick your father.** 

“Me to Lord Frederick ! ** cried Matilda — “ good heavens! 
my gracious mother — and have you named it to my father? ** 

“I have: ** said Hippolita: “he listened benignly to my 
proposal, and is gone to break it to the Marquis.** 

^ “Ah! wretched princess!** cried Isabella; “what hast 
thou done ! what ruin has thy inadvertent goodness been 
preparing for thyself, for me, and for Matilda! ” 
r “ Ruin from me to you and to my child ! ** said Hippolita; 
“ what can this mean? ** 
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“Alas!” said Isabella, “the puritv of your own heart 
prevents your seeing the depravity of others. Manfred, 

your. lord, that impious man *’ 

“ Hold,” said Hij)polita; “ you must not, in my presence, 
young lady, nionlion Manfred with disresi^oct: he is my 

lord and husband, and ” 

“ Will not be long so,” said Isabella, “ if his wicked pur- 
poses can be carried into executicAi.” 

“This language amazes me! ” said Hippolita. “Your 
feeling, Isabella, is warm: but until this hour I never knew 
it betray you into in temperance. What deed of Manfred 
authorizes you to treat him as a murderer, an assassin? ” 
“Thou virtuous, and too credulous princess!” replied 
Isabella; “it is not thy life he aims at it is to sei)arate 

himself from thee! to divorce. thee! to* ” 

“To divorce me! — to divorce my mother! ” cried Hippolita 
and Matilda at once. 

“Yes,” said Isabella; “and to comph‘te his crime ho 
meditates — I cannot speak it! ” 

“What can sur[)ass what thou hast* already uttered?” 
said Matilda. 

Hippolita was silent. Grief chokial hm* speecli ; and the 
recollection of Manfred’s late ambiguous discourses cou- 
lirmod what she heard. 

“ Excellent, dear lady! Madam! Mother! ” cried Isabella, 
Hinging herself at Hippolila’s feet in a tran8j)ort of passion; 
“ trust me, believe me, I will die a thousand deaths sooner 
Ilian consent to injure vou, than yield to so odious — 
oh! ” 

“This is too mu(di!” cried Hippolita: “What crimes 
does one crime suggest? Rise, dear Isabella^ I do not 
doubt your virtue. Oh! Matilda, this stroke is too heavy 
for thee! weep not, my child; and not a murmur, I charge 
thee. Remember he is thy father still! ” 

“But you are my mother too,” said Matilda, fervently; 
“and you are virtuous, you are guiltless! — Oh! must not 
I, must not I complain! ” 

“ You must not,” said Hippolita; “ come, all will yet bd 
well. Manfred, in the agony for the loss of thy brother, 
knew not what he said: perhaps Isabella misunderstood 
him: ’his heart is good — and, my child, thou knowest not 
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all! There is a destiny hangs over ns; the hand of Provi- 
dence is stretched out — Oh! could I but save thee from 
the wreck! Yes/’ continued she, in a firmer tone; “ perhaps 
the sacrifice of myself may atone for all — I will go and 
offer myself to this divojrce — it boots not what becomes of 
me. I will withdraw into the neighbouring monastery, and 
waste the remainder of my life in prayers and tears for my 
child and — the j^rincel • 

“ Thou art as much too good for this world,” said Isa- 
bella, “ as Manfred is execrable — but think not, lady, that 
thy weakness shall determine for me. I swear, hear me all 
ye angels ” 

“ Stop, I adjure thee,” cried Hij^polita: “ remember that 
thou dost not depend on thyself; thou hast a father ” 

“My father is too pious, too noble,” interruj)ted Isa- 
bella, “to command an impious deed. But should he 
command it? — can a father enjoin a cursed act? I was 
contracted to the son, — can I wed the father? No, madam, 
no; force should not drag me to Manfred^s hated bed. I 
loathe him, I abhonhim: divine and human laws forbid — 
and my friend, my dearest Matilda! would I wound her 
tender soul by injuring her adored mother? my own mother 
— I never have known another.” 

“Oh! she is the mother of both,” cried Matilda: “Can 
we, can we, Isabella, adore her too much,? ” 

“ My lovely children,” said the touched Hippolita, “your 
tenderness overpowers me — but I must not give way to it. 
It is not ours to make election for ourselves; Heaven, our 
fathers, and our husbands must decide for us. Have 
patience until you hear what Manfred and Frederick have 
determined. If the Marquis accepts Matilda’s hand, I know 
she will reddily obey. Heaven may interpose and prevent 
the rest. What means my child?” continued she, seeing 
Matilda fall at her feet with a flood of speechless tears — 
“ But no; answer me not, my daughter: I must not hear a 
word against the pleasure of thy father.” 

“Oh! doubt not tny obedience, — my dreadful obedience 
to him and to you 1 ” said Matilda. “ But can I, most re- 
spected of women, can I experience all this tenderness, this 
world of goodness, and conceal a thought from the best of 
mothers?” 
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“What art thou going to utter?” said Isabella, trembling. 
“Recollect thyself, Matilda.” 

“.No, Isabella,” said the princess, “ I should not deserve 
this incompaiuble parent, if the inmost recesses of my soul 
harboured a thought without hen jwrinission- nay, I have 
offended her; I have suffered a piissiou to enter my heart 
without her avowal — but here I disclaim it; here I avow 
to Heaven and her ” • 

“My child! my child!** said llippolita, “what words 
ai'c tliese! what new calaiiiilics has fate in store for us! 
Thou a passion! Thou, in tliis hour of des1ruct.ii>n.” 

“ Oh! I see all my g\ult! ** said Matilda. “ 1 abhor my- 
self, if I cost my motlier a pang. She is the dearest thing 
1 have on earth — oh! I will never, never behold him 
more!” . • 

“Isabella,” said Hii)polita. “thou art conscious to this 
unhappy secret, whatever it is. Spealc! ** 

“ What,” cried Matilda, “ have I so forfi'ited my mother’s 
love that she will not permit mo even to sixnik my own 
guilt? — oh! wretched, wretched Matilda!” 

“ Thou art too cruel,” said Isabella to Hippolita: “ canst 
thou behold this anguish of a virtuous»mind, and not com- 
miserate it? ” 

“Not pity my child! ” said Hippolita, catching Matilda 
in her arms — ;“Oh! I know she is good, — she is all virtue, 
all tenderness and duty. I do forgive thee, my excellent, 
my only hope! ” 

The j)rincesses then revealed to Hippolita their mutual 
inclination for Theodore, and the i)ui’po8e of Isabella to 
resign him to Matilda. Hippolita blamed their imprudence, 
and showed them the improbability that either father 
would consent to bestow his heiress on so 'poor a man, 
though nobly born. Some comfort it gave her to find their 
passion of so recent a date, and that Theodore had had but 
little cause to suspect it in either. She strictly enjoined 
them to avoid all correspondence with him. This Matilda 
fervently promised; but Isabella, Who flattered herself* 
that she meant no more than to promote his union with 
her friend, could not determine to avoid him; and made 
no reply. 

'^I will go to the convent,” said Hippolita, “and order 
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new masses to be said for a deliverance from these calam- 
ities.’* 

*‘Oh! my motlier,” said Matilda, ‘‘you mean to quit us: 
you mean to take sanctuary, and to give my father an 
opportunity of pursuing Jhis fatal intention. Alas! on my 
kuees I supplicate you to forbear — will you leave me a 
prey to Frederick? I will follow you to the convent.” 

“Be at peace, my child, said Hippolita; “I will return 
instantly. I will never abandon thee, until I know it is the 
will of Heaven, and for thy benefit.” 

“ Do not deceive me,” said Matilda. “ I will not marry 
Frederick until thou commandcst it. Alas! what will be- 
come of me? ” 

“Why that exclamation?” said Hippolita. “I have 
promised thee to retarn.” 

“ Ah! my mother,” replied Matilda, “ stay, and save me 
from myself. A frown from thee can do more than all my 
father’s severity. I have given away my heart, and you 
alone can make me recall it.” 

“No more,” said ‘Hippolita: “thou must not relapse, 
Matilda.” 

“I can quit Theodore,” said she, “but must I wed 
another? Let me attend thee to the altar, and shut thyself 
from the world for ever.” 

“Thy fate depends on thy father,” said Hippolita: “I 
have ill bestowed my tenderness, if it has taught thee to 
revere aught beyond him. Adieu! my child: I go to pray 
for thee.” 

Hippolita’s real i)urpose was to demand of Jerome, 
whether in conscience she might not consent to the divorce. 
She had oft urged Manfred to resign the principality, which 
the delicacy of her conscience rendered an hourly burden 
to her. These scruples concurred to make the. separation 
from her husband appear less dreadful to her, than it would 
have, seemed in any other situation. 

Jerome, at quitting the castle overnight, had questioned 
^^heodore severely wh;^ he had accused him to Manfred of 
being privy to his escape. Theodore owned it had been 
with design to prevent Manfred’s suspicion from alighting 
on Matilda; and added, the holiness of Jerome’s life and 
character secured him from the tyrant’s wrath. Jerome 
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was heartily grieved to discover his son’s inclination for 
that princess: and leaving him to his rest, promised in the 
morning to acquaint him with important reasons for con- 
quering his passion. Tlieodore, like Isabella, was too 
recently acquainted with parentid authority to submit to 
its decisions against the impulse of his heart. He had little 
curiosity to leani the friar’s reasons, and less disposition 
to obey them. The lovely Matilda had made stronger im- 
pressions on him than filial affection. All night he pleased 
himself with visions of love; and it wns not till late after 
the morning office, that he recollected the friar’s commands 
to attend him at Alfonso’s tomb. 

“Young man,” said Jerome, when he saw him, “this 
tardiness does not please me. Have a father’s commands 
already so little weight?” Theodore mrfde awkward excuses, 
and attributed his delay to having oversle]>t himself. 
“And on whom were thy dreams employed?” said tln^ 
friar, sternly. His son blushed. “ Come, come,” resumed 
the friar, “ inconsiderate youth, this must not be; eradicate 
this guilty passion from thy breast.” 

“Guilty passion!” cried Theodore. “Can guilt dwell 
with innocent beauty and virtuous modt'sty?” 

“It is sinful,” replied the friar, “ to cherish those whom 
Heaven has doomed to destruction. A tyrant’s race must 
be swept from tire etarth to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” 

“ Will Heaven visit the innocent for the crimes of the 
guilty?” said Theodore. “The fair Matilda has virtues 
enough ” 

“ To undo thee,” interrupted Jerome. “ Hast thou so 
soon forgotten that twice the savage Manfrpd has pro- 
nounced thy sentence? ” 

“ Nor have I forgotten, sir,” said Theodore, “ that the 
charity of his daughter delivered me from his power. I 
can forget injuries, but never benefits.” 

“ The injuries thou hast received f^om Manfred’s race,” 
said the friar, “are beyond what thou canst conceive. 
Reply not, but view this holy image! Beneath this marble 
monument rest the ashes of the good Alfonso ; — a prince 
adorned with every virtue! — the father of his people! — the 
delight of mankind! Kneel, headstrong boy, and list while 
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a father unfolds a tale of horror, that will expel every 
sentiment from thy soul but sensations of sacred venge- 
ance. Alfonso! much injured prince! let thy unsatisfied 
shade sit awful on the troubled air, while these trembling 
lips -Ha! who comes 4;here? ** 

“ The most wretched of women! ** said Hippolita, enter- 
ing the choir. ** Good father, art thou at leisure? but 

why this kneeling youth? — what means the horror im- 
printed on each countenance? — why at this venerable tomb 
— alas! hast thou seen aught? 

“ We were pouring forth our orisons to Heaven,” replied 
the friar, with some confusion, “ to put an end to the woes 
of this deplorable province. Join with us, lady! thy spot- 
less soul may obtain an exemption from the judgments 
which the portents of these days but too speakingly de- 
nounce against thy house.” 

** I pray fervently to Heaven to divert them,” said the 
I)ious princess. “ Thou knowest it has been the occupation 
of my life to wrest a blessing for my lord and my harmless 
children. One, alas? is taken from me; would Heaven but 
hear me for my poor Matilda! Father! intercede for her.” 

Every heart will bless her,” cried Theodore, with rap- 
ture. 

Be dumb, rash youth,” said Jerome. “ And thou, fond 
princess, contend not with the powers .above! the Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away: bless his holy name, and 
submit to his decrees.” 

“ I do, most devoutly,” said Hippolita: “ but will he not 
spare my only comfort? — must Matilda perish too? Ah! 
father, I came — but dismiss thy son. No ear but thine 
must hear what I have to utter.” 

“May Heaven grant thy every wish, most excellent 
princess!” said Theodore, retiring. 

Jerome frowned. 

Hippolita then acquainted the friar with the proposal 
she had suggested to Manfred, his approbation of it, and 
the tender of Matilda that he was gone to make to Fred- 
rick. Jerome could not conceal his dislike of the motion, 
which he covered under pretence of the improbability that 
Frederick, the nearest of blood to Alfonso, and who was 
come to claim his succession, would yield to an alliance 
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with the usurper of his right* But nothing could equal 
the perplexity of the friar, when Hippolitn confessed her 
redness not to oppose the separation, and demanded his 
opinion on the legality of her acquiescence. The friar 
catched eagerly at her request of his advice; and, without 
explaining his aversion to the proposed mamage of Man- 
fred and I$al)ella, he painted to Hippolitu, in the most 
alarming colours, the sinfulness 6f her consent, denounced 
judgments against her if she complied, and enjoined her 
in the severest terms to treat any such proposition with 
every mark of indignation and refusal. 

Manfred, in the nieaiitime, had broken his ]uirpo8e to 
Frederick, and proposed the double marriage. That weak 
prince, who had been struck with the charms of Matilda, 
listened but too eagerly to the offer. He forgot his enmity 
to Manfred, whom he saw but little hope of dispossessing 
by force; and flattering himself that no issue might suc- 
ceed from the union of his daughter with the tyrant, he 
looked upon his own succession to the principality as facili- 
tated by wedding Matilda. He madcf faint opposition to 
the proposal; affecting, for form only, not to acquiesce 
unless Hippolita should consent to the divorce. Manfred 
took that upon himself. Transported with his success, and 
impatient to see himself in a situation to expect sons, he 
hastened to his wife’s apartment, determined to extort her 
compliance. He learned with indignation that she was 
absent at the convent. His guilt suggested to him that 
she had probably been informed by Isabella of his pur- 
pose. He doubted whether her retirement to the convent 
did not import an intention of remaining there, until she 
could raise obstacles to their divorce; and the suspicions 
he had already entertained of Jerome, made him apprehend 
that the friar would not only traverse his views, but might 
have inspired Hippolita with the resolution of taking sanc- 
tuary. Impatient to unravel this clue, and to defeat^ its 
success, Manfred hastened to the convent, and arrived 
there as the friar was earnestly exhorting the princess never 
to yield to the divorce. 

“ Madam,” said Manfred, “ what business drew yon ^ 
hither ? why did not you await my return from the Mar- 
quis? ” 
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“ I came to implore a blessing on your councils/' replied 
Hippolita. 

“ My councils do not need a friar's intervention," ^said 
Manfred; “ and of all men living is that hoary traitor the 
only one you delight to eonfer with? " 

“ Profane prince ! " said Jerome; “ is it at the altar that 
thou clioosest to insult the servants of the altar? — but, 
Manfred, thy impious sdiemes are known. Heaven and 
this virtuous lady know them — nay, frown not, prince. 
Tlie church despises thy menaces. Her thunders will be 
heard above thy wrath. Dare to proceed in thy cursed 
purpose of a divorce, until her sentence be known, and here 
I lance her anathema at thy head." 

“Audacious rebel!" said Manfred, endeavouring to con- 
ceal th(j awe with which the friar's words inspired him; 
“dost thou presume to threaten thy lawful prince? " 

“Thou art no lawful prince," said Jerome; “thou art 
no prince. Gro, discuss thy claim with Frederick; and 
when that is done " 

“It is done," rfei^lied Manfred: “Frederick accepts 
Matilda's hand, and is content to waive his claim, unless I 

have no male issu» " As he spoke those words, three 

drops of blood fell from the nose of Alfonso's statue. 
Manfred turned pale, and the princess sank on her knees. 

“Behold!" said the friar: “mark this miraculous in- 
dication that the blood of Alfonso will never mix with that 
of Manfred! " 

“ My gracious lord," said Hippolita, “ let us submit our- 
selves to Heaven. Think not thy ever-obedient wife rebels 
against thy authority. I have no will but that of my lord 
and the church. To that revered tribunal let us appeal. It 
does not depend on us to burst the bonds that unite us. If 
the church shall approve, the dissolution of our marriage, 
be it so — I have but few years, and those of sorrow, to pass. 
Where can they be worn away so well as at the foot of 
this altar, in prayers for thine and Matilda’s safety? " 

“ But thou shalt not remain here until then,” said Man- 
fred. “ Eepair with me to the castle, and there I will 
advise on the proper measures for a divorce; but this 
meddling friar comes not thither; my hospitable roof shall 
never more harbour a traitor — and for thy reverence's off- 
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spring,” coniinucd he, “ I banish him from my dominions. 
He, 1 ween, is no sacred personage, nor under the protec- 
tion .of the church. Whoever we^ Isabella, it shall not be 
Father Falconara*s start-up son.” 

” They start up,” said the frias, ** who arc suddenly be- 
hold in the scat of lawful princes; but they wither away 
like the grass, and their place knows them no more.” 

Manfred, casting a look of scorn at the friar, led Hip- 
polJta forth; but, at the door of the church, wliisjHjrcd one 
of his attendants to remain concealed about the convent, 
and bring him instuut notice, if any one from the castle 
should repair thither. 


CHArTER V. 

E very reflection which Manfred made on the friar’s 
behaviour consj»iivd to persuade him that Jerome was 
privy to an amour between Isabella •and Theodore. But 
Jerome’s new ]uv*sumption, so dissonant from his former 
meekness, suggest ed still deeper api>reh«nsion8. The prince 
even suspected that the friar de]>end(*d on some secret sup- 
port from Frederick, whose arrival, coincidiug with the 
novel appearam'O of Theodoiv, seemed to bespeak a cor- 
respondence. Still more was he troubled with the n^sem- 
blance of Theodore to Alfonso’s portrait. The latter he 
knew had unquestionably died without issue. Frederick 
had consented to bestow Isabella on him. These contradic- 
tions agitated his mind with numberless pangs. He saw 
but two methods of extricating himself from his difficulties. 
The one was to resign his dominions to the Marfjuis. Pride, 
ambition, and his reliance on ancient prophecies, which had 
pointed out a possibility of preserving them to his posterity, 
combated that thought. The other was to press his mar- 
riage with Isabella. After long ruminating on tliese 
anxious thoughts, as he inarched siledtly with HippoUta to • 
the castle, he at last discoursed with that princess on the 
subject of his disquiet, and used every insinuating and 
jdausible argument to extract her consent to, even her * 
promise of promoting the divorce. Hippolita needed littie 

II 
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persuasion to bend her to his jdeasure. She endeavoured 
to win him over to the measure of resigning his dominions; 
but, finding her exhortations fruitless, she assured him, 
that, as far as her conscience would allow, she would raise 
no opposition to a separation; though, without better 
founded scl'uples than what he jet alleged, she would not 
engage to be active in demanding it. 

This compliance, though inadequate, was sufficient to 
raise Manfred’s hopes. He trusted that his power and 
wealtJi would easily advance his suit at the court of Koine, 
whither he resolved to engage Frederick to take a journey 
on purpose. That prince liad discovered so much passion 
for Matilda, that Manfred hoped to obtain all he wished 
by holding out or withdrawing his daughter’s charms, 
according as the Mai’quis should appear more or less dis- 
posed to co-oj^erate in his views. Even the absence of 
Frederick would be a material point gained, until he could 
take farther measures for his security. 

Dismissing Hippolita to her apartment, he repaired to 
that of the Marquia; but crossing the great hall, Di rough 
which he was to pass, he met Bianca. The damsel he knew 
was in the confidence of both the young ladies. It im- 
mediately occurred to him to sift her on the subject of 
Isabella and Theodore. Calling her aside into the recess of 
the oriel window of the hall, and soothiqg her with many 
fair words and i>romises, he demanded of her whetlier she 
knew aught of the state of Isabella’s affections? 

“I! my lord! no, my lord — yes, niv lord — poor lady! 
she is wonderfully alarmed about her father’s wounds; but 
I tell her he will do well, — don’t your highness think so? 

“I do not ask you,” replied Manfred, “what she thinks 
about her father: but you are in her secrets: come, be a 
good girl, and tell me; is there any young man — ha!— you 
understand me.” 

“ Lord bless me! understand your highness, no, not I; 
I told her a few vulnerary herbs and repose ” 

“ I am not talking,” replied the prince impatiently, 
about her father: I know he will do well.” 

“ Bless me, I rejoice to hear your highness say so : for 
though I thought it not right to let my young lady despond, 
methought his greatness had a wan look, and a something 
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— I remeniher when jonng Ferdinand was wounded by the 
Venetian ’* 

** Thou answerest from the jK)iut,’* interrupted Manfred ; 
“ but here, take this jewel; perhaps that may lix thy atten- 
tion — nay, no reverenees; my favour shall not stop here — 
Come, tell me truly; how stands Isabella’s heart?** 

“Well! your hij^hin ss has eueh a way!” said Bianca, 
“ to be sure, — but can your hij^lfness keep a secret? — if it 
should ever come out of your lips — “ 

“It shall not, it shall not,*’ cried Manfred. 

“Nay, but swear, your hiohnoss: by my halidame, if it 
should ever be known that t said it. Why, truth i.s truth, 
I do not think my lady Isabella ever much affect ioiied my 
youn^ lord, your son yet he was a sweet youth as one 
should see — 1 am sure, if 1 had Ih'cu a )>rince88— but bless 
me! I must attend my Lady Matilda; she will marvel what 
is become of me.” 

“Stay,” cried Manfred; “tlnui hast not satistied my 
quGvStion. Hast, thou ever carried any mcssa|ife, any letter? ” 
“I! j'ood j^u’acious!” cried Bianca; ** I carry a letter? I 
would not, to be a queen. I h<»pe y()iir hijrline.ss thinks, 
though I am poor, 1 am lamest ;- -tii»l yt>ur highness nev(*r 
hear what Count Marsigli offered me, when lie came a- 
wooing to my Lady Matilda? ” ^ 

“I have not kdsure,” said Manfred, “to listen to thy 
tale. I do not question thy honesty; but it is thy duty to 
coneeal nothing from me. How long has Isabella been 
acquainted with Theodore?” 

“Nay, there is nothing can escajiayour highness! ” said 
Bianca, “ not that I know any tiling of the inatb?r— Theo- 
dore, to be sure, is a proper young man, and, as my Lady 
Matilda says, the very image of good Alfonso: has not 
your highness remarked it? ” 

“ Yes, yes, — no —thou torturest me,** said Manfred. 
“ Where did they meet? — when? ** 

“Who! my Lady Matilda?** said Bianca. 

“ No, no, not Matilda; Isabella. Wien did Isabella first 
become acquainted with this Theodore? ** 

“ Virgin Mary,** said Bianca, “ how should I know? ** 
“Thou dost know! ** said Manfred, “ and I must know; 
I wni ** 
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** Lord! your highness is not jealous of young Theodore! ” 
said Bianca. 

“Jealous! no, no: why should I be jealous? — ^perhaps I 
mean to unite them. If 1 were sure Isabella would have 
no repugnance ** • 

“itepugnance! no, I’ll warrant her,” said Bianca: “he 
is as comely a youth as ever trod on Christian ground. 
We are all in love with* him; there is not a soul in the 
castle but would be rejoiced to have him for our prince — 
I mean, when it shall please Heaven to call your highness 
to itself.” 

“Indeed!” said Manfred: “ has it gone so far? Oh! this 
cursed friar! — but I must not lose time: — go, Bianca, at- 
tend Isabella; but, I charge thee, not a word of what has 
passed. Find out how she is affected towards Theodore: 
bring mo good news, and that ring has a comi>anion. Wait 
at the foot of the winding staircase: I am going to visit 
the Marquis, and will talk farther with thee at my return.” 

Manfred, after some general conversation, desired Fred- 
erick to dismiss the two knights, his companions, having 
to talk with him on urgent affairs. As soon as they were 
alone, he began, in artful guise, to sound the Marquis on 
the subject of Matilda; and, finding him disposed to his 
wish, he let drop hints on the difficulties that would attend 
the celebration of their marriage, unless-i — at that instant 
Bianca burst into the room, with a wildness in her look 
and gestures that spoke the utmost terror. 

“ Oh ! my lord, my lord! ” cried she, “ we are all undone 1 
it is come again! it is come again! ” 

“ What is come again? ” cried Manfred, amazed. 

“Oh! the hand; the giant! the hand! — support me! I 
am terrified* out of my senses,” cried Bianca. “ 1 will not 
sleep in the castle to-night. Where shall I go? — my things 
may come after me to-morrow — would I had been content 
to wed Francesco! — this comes of ambition! ” 

“ What has terrified thee thus? young woman,” said the 
Marquis; “thou art “safe here; be not alarmed.” 

• “ Oh! your greatness is wonderfully good,” said Bianca; 

“ but I dare not — no, pray, let me go — I had rather leave 
every thing behind me than stay another hour under this 
roof.” 
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“ Qo to — thou hast lost thy senses/* said Manfred. •* In- 
terrupt us not; we were communing on important matters. 
My lord, this wench is subject to fits. Come with me, 
Bianca.” 

“Oh! thesaints! no.^said Biaqca: “for certain it comes* 
to- warn your highness: why should it appear to me else? 
I say my prayers morning and evening— oh! if your high- 
ness had believed Diego! it is the same hand that he saw 
the foot to in the gallery chamber — Father Jerome has 
often told us the prophecy would lie out one of these days: 

‘ Bianca,’ said he, * mark my words * ” 

“ Thou ravest,” said Manfred, in a rage; “ begone, and 
keep these fooleries to frighten thy companions.” 

“What! my lord,” cried Bianca, “do you think I have 
seen nothing? go to the foot of the gi^at stairs yourself — 
as I live, I saw it.” 

“ Saw what? tell us, fair maid, what thou hast seen,” 
said Frederick. 

“Can your highness listen,” said Manfred, “to the 
delirium of a silly wench, who has heard stories of appari- 
tions until she believes them?” 

“ This is more than fancy,” said the Mj»rquis; “ her terror 
is too natural and too strongly impressed to be the work 
of imagination. Tell us, fair maiden, what it is has moved 
thee thus.” 

“ Yes, my lord;* thank your greatness,” said Bianca. “ I 
believe I look very pale; I shall bo better when I have 
recovered myself. I was going to my Lady Isabella’s 
chamber, by his highness’s order ” 

“ We do not want the circumstances,” interrupted Man- 
fred: “since his highness will have it so, proceed; but be 
brief.” 

“ Lord! your highness thwarts one so! ” replied Bianca: 
“ I fear my hair — I am sure I never in my life — well! as I 
was telling your greatness, I was goingr-by his highness’s 
order, to my Lady Isabella’s chamber: she lies in the 
watchet-coloured chamber, on the right hand, one pair of 
stairs: so when I came to the great stairs — I was looking 
on his highness’s present here ” 

“.Grant me patience,” said Manfred; “will this wench 
never come to the point? — what imports it to the Marquis, 
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that I gave thee a bauble for thy faithful attendance on 
TUy daughter? — we want to know what thou sawest/' 

“I was going to tell your highness/' said Bianca,.** if 
you would permit me. So, as I was rubbing the ring — I 
am sure I had not gone; up three steps, but I heard the 
rattling of armour; for all the world such a clatter, as 
Diego says he heard when the giant turned him about in 
the gallery chamber." • 

** What does she mean? my lord," said the Marquis: ** is 
your castle haunted by giants and goblins?" 

*‘Lord! what, has not your greatness heard the story of 
the giant in the gallery chamber? " cried Bianca. ** I 
marvel liis highness has not told you —mayhap you do not 
know there is a pro]>hecy " 

** This trifling is intolerable," interrupted Manfred. **Let 
us dismiss this silly wench, my lord! we have more im- 
portant attairs to discuss." 

** By your favour," said Frederick, ** these are no trifles: 
the enormous sabre I was directed to in the wood, — ^yon 
casque, its fellow,— are these visions of this poor maiden's 
brain? " 

** So Jaquez thinjcs, may it 2)lease your greatness, "^said 
Bianca. “ Ho says this moon will not be out without our 
seeing some strange revolution. For my part I should not 
be surprised if it was to happen to-morrQw; for, as I was 
saying, wlnm T heard the clattering of armour, I was all in 
a cold sweat —I looked up, and if your greatness will be- 
lieve me, I saw upon the uppermost banister of the great 
stairs a hand in armour, as big, as big — I thought I should 
have swooned — I never stopped until I came hither — would 
I were well out of this castle! My Lady Matilda told me 
but } ester-morning that her highness Hippolita knows 
something " 

*‘ Thou art an insolent," cried Manfred. ** Lord Marquis, 
it much misgives me that this scene is concerted to affront 
me. ‘ Are my own domestics suborned to spread tales in- 
jurious to my honour? Pursue your claim by manly daring; 
OB let us bury our feuds, as was proposed, by the inter- 
marriage of our children: but trust me, it ill becomes a 
prince of your bearing to practise on mercenary wenches.'' 

**I scorn )?our imimtation," said Frederick: ** until this 
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hour I never set eyes on this damsel; I have given her HQ 
jewel! — My lord, my lord, your couscitmce, your guilt 
accuses you, and you would throw the suspicion on me--« 
but keep your daughter, and think no more of Isabella!' 
The judgments already fallen ou your house forbid me 
matching into it.** 

Manfred, alarmed at the resolute tone in which Frederick 
delivered these words, endeavoured to pacify him. Dis^ 
missing Bianca, he ma<le such submissions to the Maix|uis, 
and threw in such artful encomiums of Matilda, that 
Frederick was once more staggered. However, as his 
passion was of so recent a date, it could not, at once, sur* 
mount the scru]des he had conceived. Ho had gathered 
enough from Bianca’s discours4) to persuade him that 
Heaven declared itself against Man/rod. The proposed 
marriages too removed his claim to a distance; and th<» 
primipality of Otranto was a stronger temptation than the 
contingent reversion of it with Matilda. Still he would not 
absolutely recede from his engagements; hut, purposing to 
gain time, ho demanded of Manfred if it was true, in fact, 
that Hippolita consented to the divorce. The prince, trans. 
ported to find no other obstacle, am^ depending on his 
influence over his wife, assured the Marquis it was so, and 
that he might satisfy himself of the truth from her own 
mouth. 

As they were thus discoursing, word was brought that 
the banquet was prepared. Manfred conducted Frederick 
to the great hall, where they were received by Hippolita 
and the young princesses. Manfred j>laced the Marquis 
next to Matilda, and seated himself between his wife and 
Isabella. Hippolita comported herself with an easy gravity ; 
but the young ladies were silent and melancholy. Manfred, 
who was determined to pursue his point with fhe Marquis 
in the remainder of the evening, pushed on the feast until 
it waxed late; affecting unrestrained gaiety, and plying 
Frederick with repeated goblets of wine. The latter, more 
upon his guard than Manfred wished, declined his frequent « 
challenges, on pretence of his late loss of blood; while the 
prince, to raise his own disordered spirits, and to counter- 
feit unconcern, indulged himself in plentiful draughts^* 
thoilgh not to the intoxication of his senses. 
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The evening being far advanced, the banquet concludetL 
Manfred would have withdrawn with Frederick : but the 
latter pleading weakness and want of repose, retired to his 
chamber, gallantly telling the prince, that his daughter 
should amuse his highness until himself could attend him. 
Manfred accepted the party, and, to the no small grief of 
Isabella, accompanied her to her apartment. Matilda waited 
on her mother to enjoy tlje freshness of the evening on the 
ramparts of the castle. 

Soon as the company were dispersed their several ways, 
Frederick, quitting his chamber, inquired if Hippolita was 
alone, and was told by one of her attendants, who had not 
noticed her going forth, that at that hour she generally 
withdrew to her oratory, where he probably would find her. 
The Marquis, during the repast, had beheld Matilda with 
increase of passion. He now wished to find Hippolita in 
the disposition her lord had promised. The portents that 
had alarmed him were forgotten in his desires. Stealing 
softly and unobserved to the apartment pf Hippolita, he 
entered it with a resolution to encourage her acquiescence 
to the divorce, having perceived that Manfred was resolved 
to make the possession of Isabella an unalterable condi- 
tion, before he wodld grant Matilda to his wishes. 

The Marquis was not surprised at the silence that 
reigned in the princess’s apartment. Concluding her, as he 
had been advertised, in her oratory, he' passed on. The 
door was ajar ; the evening gloomy and overcast. Pushing 
open the door gently, he saw a person kneeling before the 
altar. As he approached nearer, it seemed not a woman, 
but one in a long woollen weed, whose back was towards 
him. The person seemed absorbed in prayer. The Marquis 
was about to return, when the figure, rising, stood some 
moments fi^ed in meditation, without regarding him. The 
Marquis, expecting the holy person to come forth, and mean- 
ing to excuse his uncivil interruption, said, “ Keverend father, 
I sought the Lady Hippolita.” 

‘^Hippolita!” replied a hollow voice, “ earnest thou to 
this castle to seek Hippolita? ” and then the figure, turn- 
ing slowly round, discovered to Frederick the fleshless 
jaws and empty sockets of a skeleton, wrapped in a herm^it’s 
cowl. 
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“Angola of grace protect me!” cried Frederick, re- 
coiling. 

“Deserve their protection! ” said the spectre. 

Frederick, falling on his knees, adjured the phantom to 
take pity on him.* 

“ Dost thou not r€mienil>er me? “ said the apparition. 
“ Remember the wood of Joppa! “ 

“ Art thou that holy hermit? V cried Frederick tremb- 
ling. “ Can I do aught for thy eternal pcMice? “ 

“ Wast thou delivered from b<mdage/* said the spendre, 
“to pursue carnal deliglits? — Hast thou forgotten the 
buried sabre, and the behest of heaven engraven on 
it?” 

“ I have not, I have not,” said Fred(*ri(k : “ but say, 
blessed spirit, what is thy errand to me: — what remains 
to be done?” 

“ To forget Matilda! ” said the apparition — and vanished. 

Frederick’s blo<id froze in his veins. For some minutes 
he remained niotiouh*ss. Then, falling jn’ostrate on his face 
before the altar, he besought the int^‘r(y*ssiou of <*very saint 
for pardon. A fl<»o<l of tears succetHled t'» this transj)ort ; 
and the image of the beauteous Matilda rushing in spite 
of him on his thoughts, he lay on the ground in a conflict 
of penitence and passion. Ere he could recover from this 
agony of his spirits, the Princess Hippolita, with a taper 
in her liand, entered the oratory alone. Seeing a man, 
without motion, on the floor, she gave a shrit‘k, concluding 
him dead. Her H*iglit brought Frederick to himself. Rising 
suddenly, his face bedewed with tears, he would have 
rushed from her presence: but Hippolita, stop])ing him, 
conjured him, in the most |»laintive accents, to explain the 
cause of liis disorder, and ))y what strange chance she bead 
found him there in that iM>8ture. 

“Ah! virtuous princess,” .said the Marquis, penetratcKl 
with grief and stopped. 

For the love of heaven, my lord,” said Hippolita, “‘dis- 
close the cause of this transport! What means these dole- 
ful sounds, this alarming exclamation on my name? Whp,t 
woes has Heaven still in store for the wretched Hippolita? 
—Yet silent!— By every pitying angel, I adjure thee, noble 
prince,” continued she, falling at his feet, “ to disclose the 
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purport of what lies at thy heart — I see thou feelest for 
me; thou feelest the sharp pangs that thou inflictest — 
speak, for pity! — does aught thou kiiowest concen\ my 
child?” 

** I cannot speak,” cri^d Frederick, bursting from her — 
“Oh! Matilda!” ^ 

Quitting the princess thus abruptly, he hastened to his 
own apartment. At the«door of it he was accosted by 
Manfred, who, flushed by wine and love, had come to seek 
him, and to propose to waste some hours of the night in 
music and revelling. Frederick, offended at an invitation 
so dissonant from the mood of his soul, pushed him rudely 
aside, and entering his chamber, flung the door in tem- 
perately against Manfred, and bolted it inwards. The 
haughty prince, enraged «at this unaccountable behaviour, 
withdrew in a frame of mind caj^able of the most fatal 
excesses. As he crossed the court, he was met by the 
domestic, whom he had planted at the convent as a spy on 
Jerome and Theodore. This man, almost breathless with 
the haste he had made, informed his lord, that Theodore 
and some lady from the castle were at that instant in 
private conference (j,t the tomb of Alfonso, in St. Nicholases 
church. He had dogged Theodore thither, but the gloomi- 
ness of the night had prevented his discovering who the 
woman was. 

Manfred, whose spirits were inflamed, and whom Isabella 
had driven from her on his urging his passion with too 
little reserve, did not doubt but the inquietude she had 
expressed had been occasioned by her impatience to meet 
Theodore. Provoked by this conjecture, and enraged at her • 
father, he hastened secretly to the great church. Grliding 
softly between the aisles, and guided by an imperfect 
gleam of moonshine, that shone faintly through the illu- 
minated windows, he stole towards the tomb of Alfonso, 
to which he was directed by indistinct whispers of the 
persons ho sought. The first sounds he could distinguish 
were — “Does it, alaff! depend on me? Manfred will never 
permit our union ” 

“ No, this shall prevent it ! ” cried the tyrant, drawing 
his dagger, and plunging it over his shoulder into the 
bosom of the person that spoke. 
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"Ah, me! I am slain!" cried Matilda, sinking: "good 
heaven, receive my soul ! ** 

“Savage, inhuman monster! what hast thou done?” 
cried Theodore, rushing on him, and wrenching his dagger 
from him. , 

“ Stop, stop thy impious hand ! ” cri<'d Matilda : “ it is 
my father! ” 

Manfred, waking as from a •trance, l>eat his breast, 
twistcvl his bauds in his lo(*ks, aud endeavoured to rei'over 
his dagger from TluHxhire. to despatch himself. Theodore, 
s^rce less distracted, and only mastiu'ing the transports of 
his grief, to assist Matilda, had now, by his cries, drawn 
some of the monks to his aid. While part of them cm- 
deavoured, in c*oncert with the aftlicted 'I'heodoie, to stop 
the blood of the dying princess, the rcat previoitod ManfnHl 
from laying violent hands on (dmsclf. 

Matilda, resigning lierscif patiently to her fate, acknow- 
ledged, with looks of grateful love, the /.eal of Theodore. 
Yet, oft as her faintness would permit her speech its way, 
she begged the assistants to comfort h^r father. Jerome by 
this time had learned the fatal news, and reached tlu' 
church. His looks seemed to reproach TJieodorc: l>ut, turn- 
ing to Manfred, he said, — ** Now, Tyrant! behold the com- 
pletion of woe fulfilled on thy impious and devoted lu'ad ! 
The blood of Alfonso cried to heaven for veug<uinct% and 
heaven has permitted its altar to lie polluted by assa.ssiua- 
tion, that thou mightest shed thy own blood at the foot of 
that prince’s sepulchre!” 

“ Cruel man! ” cried Matilda, “ to aggravate the woes of 
a parent! may heaven bless ray father, and forgive him as 
I do! My lord, ray gracious sire, dost thou forgive thy 
child? Indeed I came not hither to meet Theodore! I 
found him praying at this tomb, whither my mother sent 

me to intercede for thee, for her dearest father, bless 

your child, and say you forgive her ” 

“Forgive thee! — murderous monster!” cried Manfred — 
“can assassins forgive? I took thfic for Isabella; but 
heaven directed my bloody hand to the heart of my child 
oh! Matilda — I cannot utter it— canst thou forgive the 
blindness of my rage! ” 

“I can, I do! and may heaven confirm it! ” said Matilda 
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— “but while I have life to ask it — Oh! my mother! 
what will she feel ? will you comfort her? my lord! will 
you not put her away ? indeed she loves you — oh ! I am 
faint! bear me to the castle — can I live to have her close 
my eyes?” . , 

Theodore and the monks besought her eamestlyxo suffer 
herself to be borne into the convent ; but her instances 
were so pressing to be carried to the castle, that, plseting 
her on a litter, they conveyed her thither as she requested. 
Theodore, supporting her head with his arm, and hanging 
over her in an agony of despairing love, still endeavoured 
to inspire her with hopes of life. Jijromo, on the other 
side, comforted her with discourses of lieaven, and holding 
a crucifix before her, which she bathed with innocent 
tears, prepared her for her passage to immortality. Man- 
fred, plunged in the deepest affliction, followed the litter 
in despair. 

Ere they reached the castle, Hippolita, informed of the 
dreadful catastrophe, had flown to meet her murdered 
child: but whdii slie«saw the aftiioted procession, the mighti- 
ness of her grief deprived her of her senses, and she fell 
lifeless to the eartji in a swoon. Isabella and Frederick, 
who attended lier, were overwhelmed in' almost equal 
sorrow. Matilda alone seemed insensible to her own situa- 
tion; every thought lost in tenderness for her mother. 
Ordering the litter to stop, as soon as Hippolita was 
brought to herself, she asked for her father. Ho approached, 
unable to speak. Matilda, seizing his hand and lier mother’s, 
locked them in her own, and then clasped them to her 
heart. Manfred could not support this act of pathetic 
piety. He dashed himself on the ground, and cursed the 
day he was b'orn. Isabella, apprehensive that these struggles 
of passion were more than Matilda could support, took 
upon herself to order Manfred to be borne to his apart- 
ment, while she caused Matilda to be conveyed to the. 
nearest chamber. 

Hippolita, scarce baoro alive than her daughter, waJi 
regardless of every thing but her : but when the tender 
Isabella’s care would have likewise removed her, while the 
surgeons examined Matilda’s wound, she cried, — “ Remove 
me! never! never! I lived but in her, and will expire with 
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her.*' Matilda raised her eyes at her mother's voice, but 
closed them again without spcakiug. Her sinking pulse, 
and ,the damp coldness of her hand, soon dispell^ all 
ho|>es of recovery. 

Theodore followed the surgeons, into the outer chamber, 
and heald them pronounce the fatal sentence, with a trans- 
port equal to frenzy- - Since she cannot live mine,’* cried 
he, *i4at least she shall be mine in death! Father! Jerome! 
will you not join our hands? ** cried he to the Friar, who, 
with the Marquis, had accoinjniiiied the surgeons. 

^‘What means thy distmeted rashness?” said Jerome: 
“ Is this an hour fur marriage? ” 

** It is, it is,” cried Theodore; “ alas! there is no other! ” 

“Young man, thou art too unadvised,” said Frederick: 
“dost thou think we are to listen to tl^y fond transports in 
this hour of fate? — w'hat pretensions hast thou to the 
princess? ” 

“ Those of a prince,” Sigd Theodore, “ of the sovereign 
of Otranto. This reverend man, my father, has informed 
me who I am.” 

“Thou rjivest,” said the Marquis; “ there is no prince of 
Otranto but myself, now Manfred, by in uni or, by sacri- 
legious murder, has forfeited all pretensions.” 

“My lord,” said Jerome, assuming an air of (tominand, 
“he tells yon true. It was not my piir]»ose the .s(*crct 
should have been divulged so soon; hut fate presses on- 
ward to its work. What his liot-headed passion has re- 
vealed, my tongue coiitirms. Know, prince, that when 
Alfonso set sail for the Holy Land ” 

“Is this a season for exjdanatiunsr ” cried Theodore. 
“ FathtT, come and unite me to the princess: she? shall be 
mine — in every otlier thing I will dutifully obey you. My 
life, my adored Matilda!” continued Theodore, rushing 
back into the inner chamber, “will you not l)e mine? will 
you not bless your ” 

Isabella made signs to him to bo silent, a 2 q>rehendiug 
the princess was near her end. 

“ What! is she dead? ” cried Theodore: “ is it possible! ” 

The violence of his exclamations brought Matilda to 
herself. Lifting up her eyes, she looked round for her 
mother. 
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Life of my soul! I am here,” cried Hippolita; ** think 
not I will quit thee! ” 

‘‘Oh! you are too good,” said Matilda, *‘but weep not 
for me, my mother! — I am going where sorrow never dwells 
— Isabella, thou hast Iqved me; wo’t thou not siyply my 
fondness to this dear, dear woman? — ^indeed I amnaint! ” 

“ Oh, my child! my child! ” said Hippolita, in a flood of 
tears: can I not withhold thee a moment ? ” 

“ It will not be,’* said Matilda, “ commend me to heaven: 
’ — where is my father? — forgive him, dearest mother ^for- 
give him my death; it was an error — Oh! I had forgott^ 
— dearest mother, I vowed never to see Theodore more — 
perhaps that has drawn down this calamity- -but it was not 
intentional— can you pardon me!” 

“Oh! wound not, my agonizing soul!” said Hippolita; 
“thou never eouldst offend me — Alas! she faints! help! 
help!” 

“ I would Sfiy something more,” said Matilda, struggling; 
“but it wonnot be — Isabella — Theodore — for my sake — 
Oh! ” — she expired.# 

Isabella and her women tore Hippolita from the corpse; 
but Theodore threj^toncd destruction to all who attem])ted 
to remove him from it. He printed a thousand kisses on 
her clay-cold hands, and uttered every expression that 
despairing love could dictate. , 

Isabella, in the mean time, was accompanying the afflicted 
Hippolita to her apartment; but, in tlie middle of the 
court they were met by Manfred, who, distracted with his 
own thoughts, and anxious once more to behold his daugh- 
ter, was advancing to the chamb(*r where she lav. As the 
moon was now at its height, he read, in the countenances, 
of this unharppy comj)auy, the event he dreaded. “ What! 
is she dead? ” cried he, in wild confusion — a clap of thun- 
der at that instant shook the castle to its foundations; the 
earth rocked, and the clank of more than mortal armour 
was* hoard behind. Frederick and Jerome thought the last 
,day was at hand. The latter, forcing Theodore along with 
them, ruslied into the court. The moment Theodore ap- 
peared, the walls of the castle behind Manfred were thrown 
* down with a mighty force, and the form of Alfonso, dila,ted 
to an immense magnitude, appeared in the centre of * the 
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iruins. “Behold iu Theodore the true h.eir of AlfoDso!** 
said the vision : and having pronounced these words, ac- 
eomjr^nied by a clap of thunder, it ascended solemnly to- 
wards heaven, where, the clouds parting asunder, the form 
of St. Nkholas was seen, and reehiviug Alfonso's shade, 
they were soon wrapt from mortal eves in a blaze of glory. 

The beholders fell prostrate on tln*ir faces, acknowl«*dg- 
ing {he divine will. The first that broke silence was Hip. 
polita. “My lord,” said she to the de.spondijig Mantred, 
“Jaehold the vanity of hiiimin greatness! Conrad is gone! 
Matilda is no more! iu Theodore we view the true T*rince 
of Otranto. By wliat miracle he is so, I know not snllico 
it to us — our doom is pronounced! shall we not, can we but 
dedicate the few deplorabh* hours we have to live, in de- 
precating the farther wrath of Ilcavent' Heaven ej<‘cts ns 
— whither can wx* fly, but to yon holy cells that yet olTcr 
us a retreat r ” 

“Thou guiltless^ but uuliai)py woman! unhappy by my 
crimes! ” rei»lie<l Manfred, “ iny heart at last is o[»en to thy 
devout admonitions. Oh! could . hut if ciinnot h(‘ yean* 
lost in w'onder — let nn* at last do justice on tnyself! To 
heap shame on my own head is all the .satisfaction I have 
left to offer to ofhmdcd Heavtm. My story has drawui down 
these judgments: let niN confession atone but al)! wdiat 
can atone for nsiTipation, and a murdered child! a child 
murdered iu a ctnisecrated place! List, sirs, and may this 
bloody record be a warning to future tyrants! 

“ Alfonso, ye all know, died in tin* Holy Land— ye would 
interruj)t me; ye would say be <-anie not fairly to liis end 
— it is most true -why else this bitter cuj) which Manfred 
iliust drink to the <livg8r llicardo, iny grandfather, was 
his chamberlain - 1 would draw a veil over my ancestor’s 
crimes — but it is iu vain! Alfonso died by jmison. A fic- 
titious will declared Biciirdo his heir. His crimes pursued 
him — yet he lost no Conrad, no Matilda! I pay Die jnice 
of usurpation for all! A storm overtook him. Haunted by 
his guilt, he vowed to St. Nicholas to found a church and 
two convents, if he lived to reach Otranto. The sacrifice 
was accepted: the saint appeared to him iu a dream, and 
promised that Ricardo’s 2 >osterity should reign iu Otranto, 
until the rightful owner should be grown too large to in- 
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habit the castle, and as long as issue male from Ricardo’s 
loins should remain to enjoy it. Alas! alas ! nor male nor 
female, except myself, remains of all his wretched race! — 
I have done — the woes of these three days speak the^est. 
How this young man can be Alfonso’s heir, I kncp not — 
yet I do not doubt it. His are these dominions ; U resign 
them — yet I knew not Alfonso had an heir — I question not 
the will of Heaven — poverty and prayer must fill upfthe 
woeful space, until Manfred shall be summoned to Ri- 
cardo.” 

“What remains, is niy ]>art to declare,” said Jerome. 
“ When Alfonso set sail for the Holy Land, he was driven 
by a storm to the coast of Sicily. The other vessed, which 
bore Ricardo and his train, as your lordship must have 
heard, was separated from him.” 

“ It is most true,” said Manfred: “ and the title you give 
me is more than an outcast can claim —well! be it so — 
proceed.” 

Jerome bluslu'd, and continued. “ For three months 
Lord Alfonso was wind-bound in Sicily. There he became 
enamoured of a fair virgin, named Victoria. He was too 
pious to tem])t to forbidden pleasures. They were 
married. Yet, d<‘eming Ihis amour incongruous with the 
holy vow of arms by which he was bound, he determined to 
conceal their nuptials, until his return iii’om the Crusado, 
when he jmrposed'to seek and acknowl(‘<lg(‘ her for his 
lawful wife. He left her pregnant. During his absence, 
she was delivered of a daughter: but scarce had she felt a 
mother’s pangs, ere she heard tlu* fatal rumour of her 
lord’s death, and tlii* succession of Ricardo. Wliat could a 
friendless, helpless woman do? Would her testimony avail? 
— Yet, my Lord, I have an authentic writing ” 

“It needs not,” said Manfred: “the horrors of these 
days, the vision we have but now seen, all corroborate thy 
evidence beyond a thousand paTchments. Matilda’s death, 
and my expulsion ” 

“Be composed, ifiy lord,” said Hipjxdita; “this holy 
man did not mean to recall your griefs.” Jerome proceeded; 

“ I shall not dwell on what is needless — the. daughter of 
which Victoria was delivered, was at her maturity bestowed 
in marriage on me. Victoria died; and the secret remsCined 
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locked in my breast.. Tlieotlorc*’s narrative has told the 
rest.** 

TJie friar ceased. The disconsolate com|*any retired to 
the feinainini' pari of th*? ca.stle. In the inornino, Manfred 
signed liis atxlu'ation of the principality, with the approba- 
tion of| Hippolila, and each took on thon.tlu* habit of 
religion in tlie neiglihonring convents. rr«‘derick offered 
liis^langhter to the new princ<‘..wliich Mippolita’s t<*nder- 
ness for Isabella c<»ncurnMl to proinoh*; bnt Theodore’s 
grief was too fresh to admit tlie thought of aiudher h»V(*; 
Tind it was not nnlil alter fn*<juent discourses witli Isal)ella. 
of his dear Matilda, that he was pi*rsuaded he ctnild know 
no happiness but in tin* society of one with wlioin he I'ould 
for ever iinlulgti the melancholy that had taUen possession 
of his soul. 


FINIB. 
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